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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, IN THREE VOLS., DEMY 68vo., 54s. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., , Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of 
“The Holy Roman Empire.’ 
The National Government. PartIV. Public inion. 


° Part V. Illustrations and Refiections. 
Part III. The Party System. Part VI. Social Institutions. 


WiIrLIANM WoORDSWORTH. 
THE RECLUSE: a Poem. By Wiit1am Worpswortu. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. Copy- 
right Edition. With an Introductory Essay by Joun Morey, and Portrait. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


6d. 
This Edition will contain, in addition to the Author’s notes, which are still copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
Poem of about 700 lines. 


THOMAS POOLE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs. Sanprorp. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 15s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN.” 
THE LAND OF DARKNESS, along with some Further Chapters in the Experience of 
The ~~ ae By the Author "of “A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.” Crown 8vo., 5s, 
FUSEL: ILLUSTRATED BY H. RAILTON AND HUGH. THOMSON. . 
COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ovrram Tristram. With 
numerous Illustrations by HERBERT Ratton and Hueu THomson. Extra crown 4to, 2ls. 
The Guardian says :—* It is full of interesting recollections of famous places and people.”’ 
The St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ To anybody who cares for the jolly old times, or whe wishes to gain an insight 
into them, this beautiful volume will be a most welcome present at Christmas or any other time of the year. 
WITH UPWARDS OF EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SKETCHES FROM A TOUR THROUGH HOLLAND AND GERMANY. By 
J. P. Manwarry aud J. b Rogers, Illustrated by J. E. Rogers. Extra crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI-FREDERIC AMIEL. Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes. By Mrs. HusrHrr Warp, Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” 
&e. Witha —- New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. [Immediutely. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED AND FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF SWEDEN IN HEATHEN TIMES. By Oscar Monrtettvs, 
Ph.D., Professor at the National Historical Museum, Sweden. Translated from the Second Swedish Edition 
(Revised and Enlarged by the a by the Rev. F. H. Woops, B.D., Vicar of Uhalfont St. Peter. With 
Map and 205 Illustrations. 8vo., 14s 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1783-1789. By Joun Fisxe, 
— " American Political Ideas viewed trom the Standpoint of Universal History,” &. Extra Crown 
vo is 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A New Edition 
in7 vols. Glo. e 8vo., 6s.each. To be issued in Monthly Volumes. 

Vol. I.--NARRATIVE AND LEG! NDARY POEMS. |Keudy. Vol. I1.—Porms or NaturE; PoremMs SUBJECTIVE 

AND REMINISCENT; RELIGIOUS PorMs. [Keady. Five other Volumes to follow Monthly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” BY BRET HARTE, 
THE COUNTESS EVE. CRESSY: a Novel. 
By J. H. Suortuovuse, Author of “ John Inglesant,” By Bret Harte. 2 vols. Globe 8vo., 12s. 
“The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” *‘Sir Percival,” (Ready January 11. 


os. Come var ae solani BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 
REUBEN SACHS. . st By Cuar.orre M. Yonex, Autbor of “The Heir of 
By Aur Levy, Author of “ The Romance of a Shop. Redclyfie.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 12s. [In January. 
1 vol., Crown 8vo., 6s. (In January. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. a 
NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. SCHWARTZ; and other Stories. 
By Mrs, 9 ge 3 vols. Crown 8vo. [InJ nuary. By D. CHRISTIE Murrar, Author of “ The Weaker 
Vessel,’ ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD {in January, 
GREIFENSTEIN. 
By F. Manion Crawrorp, Author With the BY JULIAN CORBETT. 
Immortals,” “ Paul Patoff,” “Mr. I-;aes,” “Doctor | KOPHETUA THE THIRTEENTH. 
Claudius, es Marzio s Crucifix,” awe. 3 vols. Crown By Jut1an Consett, Author of *‘ The Fall of Asgard,” 
8vo. (in January. “For God and Gold,” &. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
A CHRISTMAS Posy. 
By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of “Carrots,” “Tell Me a Story,” ‘‘ Little Miss Peggy, &. 
With lllustrations by WaLTER Crane. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—NeEw Votvume. 


THE POPULATION OF AN OLD PEAR-TREE;; or, Stories of Insect Life. From 
the French of E. VAN BruyssEL. Edited by the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” With lllustrations 
by Becker. New Edition. Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS for PRIZES and PRESENTATION Post 
Free on receipt of Two Stamps. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


In 2 Vols, he pay cloth, 32s, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVYVONAROLA. 


By Prof. Pasquatz Vinuari. Translated by Lixypa Vitzari. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 


** It deserves the close attention of everybody who wishes to understand aright the character and work, even 
yet strangely misunderstood, of Savonarola.’’—Scottish Leader. 


Now Ready. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. - 
ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE AGES (Fourteenth Century). 


By J. J. Jusseranp. Translated from the French by Lucy Toutmi Sarru. 


The Author has supervised the translation, and has added about a third of new matter, so that the volume 
differs to a great degree from ‘* La Vie Nomade.”’ Many of the illustrations are taken from illuminated manu- 
scripts, and have never been published before. 


2 Vols. Large Crown 8vo., half-cloth, gilt tops, 215, 
PROVERBS, MAXIMS, AND PHRASES OF ALL AGES. Classified subjec- 
tively and arranged Alphabetically. By Roserr Curisry. 
“A very complete collection. .. . Excellently printed and strongly bound, these two volumes constitute a 
very valuable addition to the reference library.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 
By the Author of “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.” 
RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING TRAIL. By Tueoporr Roosrvetr. Pro- 
fusely Iilustratad. Small 4to., cloth elegant, 2is. 
“ Spirited descriptions, admirably printed and copiously illustrated.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON (Madame DARMESTETER). 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES: Essays and Questions in History. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
RIDES AND STUDIES IN THE CANARY ISLES. By Cuartes Epwarpzs. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOP, D.D, 


THE COMING OF THE FRIARS, and other Medieval Sketches. By the Author 
of ‘“ Arcady: For Better, for Worse,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AMOS KILBRIGHT: His Adscititious Adventures. With other Stories. By Fran x 
R. Srocxron. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TWO LITTLE CONFEDERATES. By Tuomas Netson Pace. Illustrated by 
E. W, Kemsue and A. C. Repwoop. Square 8vo., cloth, 6s, 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, 7s, 6d. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings from the Lives of the Emperor and Empress 
Frederick of Germany. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 
“‘ Within the compass of the single handy volume the authoress skilfully contrives to glance at a large 
number of personal and national topics. She draws a pretty picture of ‘ un-er Fritz.’ ”’—Daily Chronicle. 
With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


OLD CHELSEA: a Summer Day’s Stroll. By Bensamin Exuis Martin. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Martin writes about the village of palaces with erudition and sympathetic appreciation, while 
Mr. Pennell’s drawings are as accurate as they are skilful.’’—Globe. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. — 
THE FLEET: its River, Prison, and Marriages. By Jonn Asuron. 70 Drawings 


from Original Pictures. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


* He has produced an extremely interesting and practically exhaustive history of the Fleet. The numerous 
reproductions of old prints of views and scenes greatly enhance the value of the book.” —Magazine of Art. 


A GRAND NEW YEAR’S GIFT FOR CHILDREN. 


VOLUME XV. OF 


St. Nicholas for Young jfolks. 


In Two Parts. Price 8s. each. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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The Best NEW BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“ Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., are the Publishers of some of the best illustrated 
volumes of the season.”—Morning Post, November 14th, 1 . 


SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. A Series of Studies by the Greatest Living 
British Painters. Gonpilgravure Illustrations. (Full Prospectus on application.) Artists’ Proofs (signed 
by the Artist). 21 Plates, size 24} inches by 17} inches, in Sets only, in a Portfolio, £31 10s. (Limited to 
100 copies for England, and 50 for America. Each plate will be signed by the Artist, ani each set 
numbered from [1] onwards.) Impressions on Columbier 4to. Plate Paper, 17 inches by 12 inches, bound on 
guards, with Descriptive Letterpress, in very handsome Persian morocco, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


WALTON AND COTION’S “THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” The LEA and 
DOVE ILLUSTRATED EDITION (being the 100th Edition) of Walton and Cotton’s ever popular work 
“THE COMPLEAT ANGLER.” Edited, with Lives of Walton and Cotton, by R. B. Marston, Editor of 
“ The Fishing Gazette,” &c., and containing a Reprint (by permission) of ‘‘ The Chronicle of the Compleat 
Angler”’: bemg a Ribliographical Record of its various Editions and Imitations by Thomas Westwood and 
Thomas Satchell. The [llustrations, which have be2n prepared for this Lea and Dove Edition, are all 
entirely new, and specially done for this work. Elitiom de Lx, in 2 vols., royal 4to., bound in full dark 
green morocco, price per copy, TEN GUINEAS NEL. (Orders for this Edition should be sent at once, as 
very few copies remain.) Small Paper Edition, in 2 vols., bound in half-morocco, gilt top, price per copy, 
FIVE GUINEAS NED. 


HUGO’S HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. An Edition de Luxe of an entirely 


New Translation. In 2 vols., demy 8vo.. cloth extra, with characteristic designs, gilt top, 30s. This 
Edition is Dlustrated by 16 Coloured Etchixgs, and 159 Lext [illustrations from blocks prepxred by an 
entirely new process by Guillaume, of Paris. Tue FIRS’ FIF LY COPLES (2 in English and 25 in Fren :h 
a ao Japanese paper, bound in Japanese vellum, in cloth box, price FOUR GUINEA 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED RACE HORSES OF THE PAST AND THE 


PRESENT CENTURIES. In strictly chronological order, commencing in 1702, and ending in 1870, tosether 
with their respective Pedigrees and Performances recorded in ful. By T. H. Launron, formerly of Oriel 
College, Oxford. These Volumes, handsomely bound, contain the Portraits of about 430 Horses, together 
with some of those of the most celebrated Jockeys of the period. The letterpress is in large and elegant 
type. 4vols., Crown 4to., £6 6s. net. 

“To one interested in horse-recing, no more magnificent or acceptable present could be made than ‘Portraits of Celebrated 
Racehorses,'""—Truth. . 
ENDYMION. By Joun Kears. [Illustrated by W. Sr. Jonn Harper. Imperial 

4to., cloth, gilt top, 42s. 

“A very attractive example of the modern gift-boek.”"—Saturday Review. 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE STUARTS. By F. A. Inperwick,Q.C. With numerous 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 18s. 


“This well-conceived, well-filled, well-written, and altogether admirable volume. Its object is to inspire readers with a love for 
historical study, and it is well adapted to its end.”—Scotsman. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. Authorised 
by his family, largely Autobiographic. Written by his Son, Witu1am C. Bercuer, and his Son-in-law, 
Rey. SamvuEL ScovILLE, assisted by Mrs. Henry Warp Berecuer. The Daily Diary kept by Mr. Beecher, 
no part of which has been made public, will appear in this work. One elegant Steel Plate from a recent 
photograph. Other tine Illustrations from old family daguerrotypes and pictures never before published. 
Medium 8vo., cloth extra, 21s. 


NEW ZEALAND OF TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By Joun Brapsnaw, late Chair- 


man of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Author of ‘‘ New Zealand as it is,’’ “‘ Raphael 
ben Isaac,’”’ &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 


DRAWING-ROOM PLAYS. Selected and adapted from the French by Lady 
ADELAIDE Capoaan. Author of ‘‘Games of Patience,” with numerous Illustrations drawn by E. L. SHUTE 
(Seven Plays in all). Dedicated by permission to Her Royal Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 4to., dull gold cloth binding, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
IN FAR LOCHABER. By Wittram Brack, Author of “The Strange Adven- 


tures of a House Boat,” ‘“‘ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s, 6d. 
.” Those who love the Highlands and the Highland people will read Mr. Black’s new book with interest born of their appreciation of th 
delicate touehes of description, alike of scenes and persons, which make the author so popular as a delineator of Highland character. . . . 
This is a good little book.” —Atheneum. 


FROM THE DEAD: a Romance. By Denzin Vane, Author of “ Like Lucifer,” 


&e. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. 
“ There is some human passion in the story. . . . The two volumes are full of excellent work.”—Atheneum. 


HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories. By Mrs. L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
“Mr, Smith,’’ ‘‘ Troublesome Daughters,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“ The sketches and stories grouped together under the heading of ‘ Her Great Idea’ are easy enough to read. These indeed, and not the 
old railway novel, are the kind of literature for a journey.”—Atheneum. 
THE OLD ADAM; a Tale of an Army Crammer. By Huon Coneman 
Davinson, Author of “ Cast on the Waters,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s, 6d. 
“ The story is cleverly elaborated, and is entertaining ti ghout.”—Scet 
THE BEE-MAN OF ORN, and other Fanciful Tales. By F. R. Srocxron, 


. Author of “The Late Mrs. Null,” “The Hundredth Man,” &e. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. 
..' The author of ‘ Rudder Grange’ has here collected nine pleasant stories. Mr. Stockton is manifestly one of the happy few who can 
write good nonsense. The ‘ Bee-Man of Orn’ is a side-splitting book."—Spectator. 


THE SPELL OF ASHTAROTH. By Dvurriztp Ossorne. A Story in the style of 


.7.. Ben Hur.” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. 
o It is a tale of most remarkable power and originalty. . . . Throughout the volume the daring conception of the author is equalled 
wonderful truthfulness and spirit with which it is worked out, down to the sternest end of the awful tragedy."—Guardian, Dec. 5, 1888. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Luarzp, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By Wuxre Cottrys, Author of “The Woman in 
White.”’ 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. ; 

AGATHA PAGE: a Novel. By Isaac Henperson. With a Photograph Frontis- 
piece, from a Painting by F. MoscueLes. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. 


CHANCE? OR FATE? a Novel. By Atice O’Hanton, Author of “‘ The Unfore- 


seen,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. With 32 Illustrations. (Shortly. 
THE DEVIL'S DIE. By Grant Attey. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. = (Preparing. 
THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, 6s. : (Shortly. 
EVE: a Romance. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. i (Shortly. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. Cheaper Edition. Witha 
Frontispiece by AnrHUR Hopkins. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMERA. By Juuian Hawrnorne. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
DR. RAMEAU: a Novel. By Gerorces Onver, Author of ‘‘ The Ironmaster,” &c. 
Translated by F. CasHEL Horr. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. (Preparing. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. By RB. E. Francitton, Author of “ King or 
Knave?” &c. With a Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, [ Preparing. 


KING OR KNAVE? By R. E. Francitton. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy Firzeeratp, Fiorence Marryat, James 


Grant, A. Conan Dorie, Durton Coox, and others. With 8 Illustrations by Sir Joun GitsErt, WILLIAM 
Smatt, W. J. Hennessy, &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ovma by F. Sypyey 
Morris. Cheaper Edition, post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s. 4 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations in 


ease ~~“ Verse, selected from his own Works by Gzoree R. Sims. Crown 8vo., portrait-cover, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic Career 


of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and 
numerous Facsimiles of Famous Letters. 2 vols. of 500 pages each, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coxeman. 
2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Watrer Besant. 
With Photograph-Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 

SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, handsomely bound 
in white, 6s. (Shortly. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Watrer Besant, Author of * All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men.”” With 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 16s, 

DAYLIGHT LAND. The Adventures, Humorous and Otherwise, which befel 


Judge Joun Doz, Tourist; Mr. Czpuas PEPPERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorrz, and others, in their 
Parlour-Car Excursion over Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. Morray. With 140 Illustrations in colours. 
Small 4to, French pictorial cover, 12s. 6d. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By ‘ Tuormansy.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 
THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Tuisenron Dyer, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


BELGRAVIA FOR 1889.—One Shilling Monthly—A New SERIAL STORY, 
entitled ‘‘PASSION’S SLAVE,” by Ricnarp Asue-Kine, Author of “The Wearing of the Green,” “A 
Drawn Game,” &c., begins in the JANUARY NUMBER, and will be continued through the year. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE FOR 1889.—One Shilling Monthly.—In 


addition to Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘SCIENCE NOTES” by W. Marrieu 
WitiiaMs, F.R.A.S., and “ TABLE TALK” by Sytvanus Urpan, appear Monthly. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP : an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lovers 


of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Tayzor, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 44. Monthly, or 5s. per year post free. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1889). 


Twenty-ninth Annual Edition. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, 50s. 
WALFORD’S SHILLING PEERAGE (1889), WALFORD’S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1889), 
WALFORD’S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1889), | WALFORD’S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE -PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS (1889). Royal 32mo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


iss, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Suirn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depét 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted if the supplies are 
to consist mainly of Magazines. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 
Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish te 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 

Fer OnE Volume at a time si nn ‘on = £0 12 0 ine £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... an an on - O17 6 1ll 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 

For Four Volumes at atime ... ean ee con nie 1 3 0 . 220 

For Kicut ,, 5 in at x “a Oe a 3 3 0 

For FIrteen ,, * re “<a ma ene - 38 0 0 5 5 0 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 


6 Months. 12 Months. 
Fer OnE Volume at a time _ ies it ids -. £012 0 ae £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes atatime ... eee rae a - O17 6 ove 1l1l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Taree Volumes at a time... ie atm oo “—- £ cae 220 

For Four * ~ wk ove <- ove ~~ &£ © © one 210 0 

For Srx ua és ae ‘ais rer nee ete 115 0 ‘ii 3 3 0 

For TWELVE _,, fe a pore sae ran - 8 00 5 5 0 

III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months, 

For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time iii ma 45 5 0 ee £9 9 0 

For Turrry-Srx Pe « wns ose ow 8§ 6 O . 14 2 6 

For Forrr-E1cut ao Ne ms on -- 1010 0 18 16 0 

For Sixty “s et io oe 13 0 0 23 9 O 

For Seventy-Two a ye ies on - 1510 0 28 2 0 

For Erguty-Four i 18 0 0 32 15 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, rv 12s. 6d. 
TERMs for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand, 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF IHE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
graphic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
: ~ one on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent 
Scientitic Researches. Fifth Edition. With 14 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
Cycloidal Curves in dealing with the Motions of 
Planets, Con.ets, &c., and of Matter projected from 
the a With 161 Diagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


10s. 

The Orbs Around Us: Familiar Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
a.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 
gation of the Circumstances of the Transits of 


Venus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Aspect, 


The Moon: Her Motions, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICALCONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by Rutherford, of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 6s 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showing 
6,000 Stars, 1,500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates, 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 


and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Editiou, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Telesco- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


ight Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- | Elementary Physical Geography. With 


iar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols , crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


33 Maps, Woodcuts, and Diagrams 


Feap. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


THE “KNOWLEDGE” LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated Games. By “Five or CiuBs” 
(Bicnarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. By 
oa FIvEe — Ciuss”’ (RicHaRrD A. PROCTOR). 

mo. Is. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Easy 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 12 
2 -~aan By Ricwarp A. Proctor. perial 
vo., 58. 


Strength and Happiness. 
trations. 
8vo., 5s. 


With 9 Illus- 


By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
Maps and other Drawings. By Ricwarp A. Proc- 
ToR. Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from “‘ Know- 


ledge.”” By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, Epwarp C.Lopp, and RIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
** KNOWLEDGE.”” By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas Foster, A. C. Runyarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By RicHarp 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities: a Series of 
Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intinities around us, By Ricuarp 
A Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
RicwarpD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s, 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO. 
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NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS 


STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THE RAST. 


SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, and of the Disturbances which y 


Accompanied it Among the Civil Population. By T. R. E. Hotes. 
1 vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. i 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 to 1849 inclusive. : 
By Colonel G. B. MAutiEson, C.S.1., with a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 Plans. : | 
‘¢This work, which has already been before the public in a less condensed form, is the best i 
text-book upon the subject of the conquest of India that we have perused, and may be safely com- H 
mended to every student who wishes to acquire a full knowledge of that great historical fact from a i 
writer who, in his own words, ‘ will tell the whole truth without respect of persons.’”—Broad Arrow. iW 
Now publishing in 6 crown 8vo, vols., 6s. each, " 

HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR, by Sir Joun W. Kays, and HISTORY | 
OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, by Colonel G. B. Matreson, C.S.I. Revised and Edited 


by Colonel G. B. Matteson, C.S.I. Vol. I. now ready. Other Volumes will follow at about 
one month’s interval. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS (£-cond 


i 

Series). With Lord Macaulay’s Great Minute on Education in India, and Extracts from i 
{ 

| 


“ Unpublished Minutes.” By Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, R.A., Retired Royal (Madras) 
Artillery, Author of **Our Burmese Wars and Relations with Burma,” &c. 
“No better reading can be recommended for the use of young men than the ‘ Lives of Dis- 
tinguished Anglo-Indians.’”—Standard. | 
‘*‘ Here Colonel Laurie continues admirably the good work which he so well began.”— Globe, Wl 
‘*A companion volume bristling with illustrious names, is one that the English reader may W 
well regard with pride.”—Daily News. = \ 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. Kaye. New Edition, in 2 i 
Vols., 6s. each. Vol. I. ready. : 


Now Ready, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. qn 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY. 


EPITOMISED IN ONE VOLUME. 


A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship Actions, Notable Sieges, and Dashing 
Cutting-out Expeditions, &c, 
By ROBERT O’BYRNE. | 


‘*The author, Mr. Robert O’Byrne, is to be congratulated upon giving to the student so 
excellent an epitome of an exhaustive work. Here the reader will find the whole cream of the 
story.”—Murning Post. it 

“‘ The book is clearly printed and well indexed, and students of history will find it a valuable 
aide mémoire.”—United Service Gazette. i 

“ The book ought to be extremely popular.”—Scotsman. : 

“Mr. O’Byrne’s object of providing a handy record of the prowess and great deeds of our navy is i 
excellent. Mr. O’Bryne’s*book will be useful as a record of events, and should fall into the hands of Hi 
many who have never seen the original work.” —Army and Navy Gazette. {i 


Now Ready, demy 8vo., 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 


MODERN TACTICS. © 


By Captain H. R. GALL, late 5th Fusiliers. 


“Captain Gall’s book will be of great value to military students going up for examinations. His iI 
style is lucid and simple, and the questions which are appended to each section of the subject are very 
well chosen.”—Army and Navy Gazette. i) 

‘* The style is clear and simple, and the explanations, helped as they are by numerous plans, will 
no doubt be easily grasped by those for whom they are written.”—Morni:.7 Post. 

“To military students ‘Modern Tactics’ will unquestionably prove of great value. So far as i 
one can see, he has notably succeeded in his desire to present his teaching in a simple and easy form; H 
and he would be a dull student indeed who failed to profit by the instruction in the art of war which 
is here provided for him.”—Scotsman. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, SW. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyxe Bavyuiss, F.S.A., President of 
the Royal Society of British Artists, Author of ‘The Witness of Art,” &c. 1 vol., 
Crown 8vo., 6s. [ Ready. 

The Sevtsman says: “It is a book that cannot fail to be read, and to inspire every reader with at any rate the 
desire of contributing one well-carved stone to the temple of life.’’ 
The Morning Post says: ‘‘ The President of the Royal Society of British Artists proves that he can paint with 

Bie pen as well as with his brush ; and the latter portion of the book entitled ‘ Studies for Pictures’ shows that 

if canvas can depict the poetry of nature and art, his verse is no less instructive.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary C. 


Damant. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE FLORAL KING. A Life of Linnzus. By Atserr Ausere, Author 
of “Fabled Stories from the Zoo,” “Charles XII. and his Stirring .Times,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. [Ready. 


CHEAPER AND POPULAR EDITION. 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE; Travels in Russia, 
the Black Sea, Caucasus, and the Caspian in 1883. By Cuaries Marvin. With 16 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Ready 


CHEAPER AND POPULAR EDITION. 
SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
By A. G. Bacor (“ Bagatelle’’). Crown 8vo., paper boards, 1s. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES IN THE ROYAL 
GALLERY AT VENICE. By Cuarurs L. Eastuaxe, F.R.I.B.A., Keeper of the 
National Gallery, London, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Gothic Revival,” &c. &c. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Literary World says: ‘‘The purpose of the book is ‘to assist criticism based on general principles of 
taste,’ and in this, we think, the author has been eminently successful.’’ 
The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘It is especially welcome owing to the absence of any decent catalogue of the 

Venetian collections.” 


INQUIRE AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS’ FOR 
RURAL RAMBIES. Consisting of Twelve Sketches in Colour, with Extracts 


from the Poets, &. Illustrating the Country at Morning, Noon, and Evening. The 
Sketches are from Drawings by Aurrep Wooprurr and S. P. Carumu. Price 2s., on 
Pictorial Easel-Stand. 
The Queen says: “‘ Very novel, and very pretty, it ought to find favour with the young.” 
The Scotsmen says: ‘‘ It is a neat and attractive production.” 
The Sheffield Telegraph says: ‘‘ They are very fine art indeed, highly finished but delicately tiny.” 
“The title-page of this book is a beautiful picture, and on opening a small rustic gate a pretty little volume 
is disclosed within, containing selections from various poets, illustrated by Alfred Woodruff and S. P. Carlill, each 
picture being a little gem.” 


ALSO ' 
FOLLOWING THE DRUM: Sketches of Soldier-Life in Peace and | 
War, Past and Present. The Verses are Selected and Illustrated by Ricuarp Simm. 
This little quarto volume contains 14 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 16 in Mono- 
tint. Small 4to., price 1s. 
“The volume is one of the daintiest books of soldiering that has ever come under our notice.’’—Sheffeld 


Telegraph. “ The little book is beautifully got up, being quite an artistic production, and in its way altogether 
unique.’’—Kentish Observer. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE DAIRY FARM. By Professor Lone, Author of * Poultry for Prizes 


and Profit.”” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. [In course of preparation. 


To be published in 1 vol., Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
FIFTY YEARS OF A SH2JWMAN’S LIFE: or, The Life and 


Travels of Van Hare. By HrmseEtr. [In course of preparation. 


SKETCHES OF A YACHTING CRUISE. By Major E. Gamsmr 


Parry. 1 vol., Demy 8vo., illustrated. 


RAPID FIELD-SKETCHING AND RECONNAISSANCE. By 
Captain W. Verner, Rifle Brigade. 1 vol., Demy 8vo. 


BALLOONING. Part II. By Henry Coxwetu. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE FALCON ON THE BALTIC. By E. F. Knicut, Author of “ The 


Cruise of the Falcon.” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., illustrated. 


Lowpox: W. H. ALLEN & ©0., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 5.W. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual Principle in existence. 


INVESTED FUNDS £4,250,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE CONDUCTED AT THE LOWEST COST. | 


1. No Commission or Agency Fees. 
2. Working Expenses under 3 per cent. of Annual Income. 
3. The Whole of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS, 
INTERIM BONUSES. 
FULL SURRENDER VALUES, 


The Directors are extending their Business without incurring 
the expenses of Commission. They prefer to appeal direct to the 
Public, and invite all Persons about to Assure their 
Lives to examine the splendid Bonuses (see Table) in the EquitaBte, 


and effect their Policies direct without the inter- 
vention of Agents. 


SPECIMENS FROM BONUS TABLE FOR 1888. 


Sum payable, 
Date of Policy. Original Sum Assured. including Additions. 
1828 is £1,000 m £2,830 
1838 £1,000 , . £2,455 
1848 = £1,000 . rr £2,085 
1858 £1,000 4s i £1,810 
1868 my - £1,000 ss ng £1,417 


The Additions may be Surrendered for Cash or Reduction of Anuual 
Premiums. 


ARTHUR F. BURRIDGE, Actuary. 
b 
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OSLER’S CHINAs = == 
— LASS SERVICES. 


Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 
R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN. 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Covers, which ASSUAGES C H | O ROD Y N E. 
OLDS, — PAIN of EVERY 


KIND, affords a . refreshing sleep | Is "N —_— PALLIATIVE in 
BRoNcuITIs. WITHOUT HEA E, and INVI- | ew GOUT, 
GORATES the NEI RVOUS SYSTEM ANC 


when exhausted. PoorHAdue, RHEU- 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- “ ISM. 


3.—Thi lerf d ; REAT SPECIFIC for 

aaa te bed COLLIS BROWNE CHOLERA Dreewremy, | (MPORTANT ACER ot iis BE 

and the word Chlorodyne coined by him DMRRHEA. aneyE iven rise to many UB- 

expressly to designate it. There never | SCRUPULO 18 IMITATIONS. 

has been a remedy so vastly beneficial Saaaeianines GEIS . | NB—EVERY BOTTLE OF 

to suffering humanity, and hi isa sub- The GENERAL BOARDof HEALTH, NE BEARS 

ject of dee concern te the public that London, REPORT that it ACTS as a | GENUINE CHLORODY MP. the 

they shocha not be impose CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. | = Se pyri — Ae 

on account of cheapness, an bei Mr. ees ae, Medical Staff, | D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE. 

a cee I, C Calcutta, :— “TWO DOSES | 

BROWNE'S MOELORODYNE ‘ coM tg TELY ‘CUR RED ME of DIAR- | 

totally distinct thing from the spurious RHG@A | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Overwhelming medical testimony accom 
panies each bottle. 
SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94. 
4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Soxe MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
RUSSELL STREET, W. 


compounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
and failure. ends in disappointment Cee Ce ly onte oheey all ote ot 
. F PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


D®, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 
DYNE is a LIQUID MEDICINE 
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CONTENTS. 


1.—The European Outlook for 1889 ... 


2,—Machine Guns and Coast Defence. By Captain W:LLouGHBY VERNER 
3.—Irish Novelists on Irish Peasants. By R. E. PRoTuEero 

4,—Islam as a Political System. By A. T. SIBBALD ... 

5.—The Wise and Foolish Virgins. By J. S. A. HeERForD 

6.—The Value of the Chinese Alliance. By Demetrius C. BouLcrer 
7.—Politics, A.D. 1705-1707. By G. B. LancasTER-WoopBURNE 
8.—The Higher Education of Women. By Lady Macnus 
9.—The Satires of Ariosto. By E. M. CLERKE 

10.—Forest Science: Its Aim and Scope. By J. Nisner 

11.—A Reception at the French Academy 


Correspondence ... 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.._THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Vice-President.—_THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 
Treasurer.—WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., 54, LomBarp STREET. 


THis Cuarity (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, and 


affords them the blessing of Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly 200 other Ragged Children. 


The Institution also holds Religious Services on Sundays for outcast Men and Women, with an average 
attendance of 400. 
The BENEFITS of this CHARITY Dispensed Amongst the POOR Exceed 3,500 Weekly. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT has characterized this work as— 
A perfect network of charitable operations,—an immense boon to the poor.” 
THE InstiTUTION, being dependent upon Voluntary Contributions, pleads for generous support to 
maintain and extend its benevolent work. ce 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
CO., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. RANSOM & CO., 1, Pall Mali East; or by the Secretary at the Institution. 
BEQUESTS ARE ALSO EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


Ibis ahand Genera weighing bet 
lhiry fore concey § mates mee hundred flictires oothinut 


the recccssely of dark joom or 
The Gastinan C S45, Oxford < J trecl, 
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LOOK ALSO FOR THE SIGNATURE OF 


Me Chath Wopile 


UNDENIABLE FACTS. 


St. Jacobs Oil stands pre-eminent among all 
other proprietary medicines for outward appli- 
cation. In fact, the sales of St. Jacobs Oil are 
more than double those of any other proprietary 
medicine in the world, and ten times greater 
than those of all other liniments and embroca- 
tions. 

This wonderful success rests on the solid 
foundation of merit (acknowledged every where) 
which St. Jacobs Oil possesses, combined with 
systematic, original, and dignified advertising, 
which has always characterised the announce- 
ments of the proprietors. It is advertised only 
for such ailments as it will cure, and hence it 
possesses the confidence of all classes of people, 
and has become a household word in every 
civilised country. 

The popularity of St. Jacobs Oil has become 
the subject of comment by almost the entire 
press of the country; in many instances the 
leading articles of large and influential papers 
have been devoted to the details of what seem 
to be almost magical cures effected by the use 
of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases, coming under 
the immediate attention of the publishers. St. 
Jacobs Oil is endorsed by Statesmen, Judges, 
the Clergy, the Medical Profession, as well as 
by people in every walk of life. 

The curative powers of St. Jacobs Oil are 
simply marvellous. It is wholly an outward 
application. It conquers pain quickly and 
surely. Itactslike magic. It penetrates to the 
seat of the disease. It cures, even when every- 
thing else has failed. A single trial will con- 
vince the most incredulous. It has cured 
thousands of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia, 
which had resisted treatment for the greater 
part of a life-time. It has cured people who 
have been crippled with pain for more than 
twenty years. After the most thorough and 
practical test, St. Jacobs Oil has received Six 
Gold Medals at different International Exhibi- 
tions, for its marvellous power to conquer pain. 
It is used extensively in the leading Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of the metropolis and provin- 
cial cities, and also on board Her Majesty’s 
Troopships, and on all the ships of the Cunard 
Steamship Company’s magnificent Fleet. Put 
up in white wrappers for human use, and in 
yellow wrappers for Veterinary purposes. The 
public are particularly cautioned to use the Oil 
in yellow wrappers only for Veterinary pur- 
poses, from the fact that same contains ingre- 
dients especially adapted for use on animals. 
Price 2/6 per bottle, of all dealers in Medicine 
throughout the world, or sent post free by the 
Proprietors, THE CHARLES A. VoGELER CoM- 
PANY, 45 Farringdon-road, London, E.C.; also 
at Baltimore; San Francisco ; Brockville, On- 
tario; Melbourne; Sydney; Paris. 
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THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK FOR 1889. 


Ir by the flight of birds, or the entrails of kine, it were 
possible to divine whether the Year 1889—a Centenary of 
ominous association—will witness the outbreak of the Great 
War to which the European Powers and the imagination of 
mankind have long been looking forward with dread and fasci- 
nation, we should all turn augurs. But the old methods of 
divination are out of date; and we consult, instead, the oracular 
discourses of Emperors and Statesmen, and the ambiguous and 
often contradictory telegrams of the daily papers. At the end of 
the scrutiny, all we feel is a vague terror of something appalling 
that is coming nearer, nearer, and that apparently cannot be 
diverted from its course. All round the horizon, there are inter- 
mittent flashes, and ever and anon a murmur of unfinished 
thunder. When will the gathering storm roll up and occupy 
the sky, and burst in torrents of blood over our heads? Will it be 
this year ? or the next? or when? 

No man knows. Or, if there be one man who knows, he wsittion 
keeps his own counsel. People have acquired the habit of regard- 
ing Prince Bismarck not only as a man of colossal will and almost 
infinite resource, but as the Arbiter of the European Situation. 
He himself nourishes no such illusion. The day was, perhaps, 
when he might have been correctly described in those terms ; 
but it has passed away. There is something stronger even 
than Prince Bismarck ; and that is Time, which persons with classic 
habits of speech would perhaps call Fate. That mighty factor 
once worked on his side. During the last few years, and during 
the last twelvemonth especially, it has worked against him. Men 
may yet say of Prince Bismarck, as was said of the once confident 
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and exultant but finally overwhelmed (Edipus, “ Call no man 
happy till he dies.” If anyone wants to write a pertinent political 
homily, he might take for his text the embarrassments of Prince 
Bismarck. He himself well knows that he has waited too long. 
Shall he wait still longer? A more perplexing question was never 
propounded for the decision of a great Statesman. 

For the most striking and important phenomenon in the Euro- 
pean Situation is the revival of military strength and military 
confidence in the French people. Persons accustomed to live from 
hand to mouth in the formation of their political judgments—and 
it is difficult for the readers of daily telegrams to live in any other 
fashion—have fixed their attention so closely and so continuously 
on what is called, by a somewhat exclusive use of language, the 
internal condition of France, and are regaled so regularly with 
“scenes in the Chamber,” and the unseemly conflict of French 
Parties, that they forget there is a France which works, thinks, 
projects, grows rich, and grows strong. Yet, if anyone, leaving 
his daily papers behind him, will only cross the Channel in an 
observant and dispassionate frame of mind, and look round at 
what is going on, and has for some time been going on, in France, 
he will be lost in admiration at the capacity of that country for 
recovering, in an amazingly brief space of time, from disasters 
that would have crushed the heart out of almost any other people, 
and would assuredly have disabled them for great external en- 
terprises for half a century. Seventeen years ago, German 
soldiers still stood on French soil; for the Indemnity of Five 
Millions had not yet been fully paid. At the present moment 
France has an army vastly larger and stronger than that with 
which she rashly began the War of 1870, an army better disci- 
plined, better armed and equipped, and animated by a far truer 
military spirit. If anybody thinks this language exaggerated, let 
him go to Berlin and inquire, or let him ask of the German 
Military attaché in Paris. Most Englishmen are in the habit of 
talking of France as if it were crushed beneath a load of debt and 
taxation; and, no doubt, the Republic has lavished money, in 
every direction, with unparalleled prodigality. But debt and taxa- 
tion are relative, like most other things; and France is amply 
rich enough, after having paid the German Indemnity, and after 
expending almost incalculable sums on providing itself with an 
Army and Navy, both of the first class, to spend as much again in 
the pursuit of its desires. 

But how, it will be said, about the political and party divisions 
of the French people ? How as to the contingency of civil strife ? 
How about General Boulanger and the instability of the Republic ? 
We are so accustomed, in England, to prophesy evil things for our 
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neighbours, and the French people have so repeatedly justified the 
gloomiest predictions, that it is not wonderful most of us should 
lay stress on these impending dangers, should greatly exaggerate 
them, and should end by losing sight of everything that tends to 
avert or diminish their advent. It remains to be seen whether 
the Republic will or will not be overthrown. But, if it be, the 
main motive for its overthrow will be the national desire that 
France should be more united, more homogeneous, in other words 
more strong; and, in all probability, its overthrow would produce 
that result, as Prince Bismarck well knows. 

On either supposition, France must now be regarded as once 
more a Great Military Power. What is more, the French people 
know it, and with this knowledge has come a revived sense of 
dignity and confidence. On more than one occasion during the 
last twelve years, Prinee Bismarck has acted as though he wanted 
to taunt, goad, or lure France into war with Germany. All his 
expedients and provocations were in vain, for France was not 
ready, even for self-defence. If he wants war with France now, he 
can have his way when he likes. The era of arrogance on one 
side, and of humility on the other is over. 

Our sympathies with Italy, as indeed with Germany, are of the 
warmest. But our anxiety for Italy is not slight. Earthenware 
vessels that are perpetually going to the well with metal ones are 
employed in a dangerous operation; and that is Italy’s normal 
employment. The sacrifices made by the Italians in order that 
their country may seem to be a Great Power, and that they may 
really possess a large army and a powerful navy, must excite the 
admiration of all who honour patriotism. But the Italian Army 
and the Italian Navy would fare badly in a struggle with the 
French Army and the French Navy ; and their destruction, or even 
their discomfiture, would dispose of Italy’s pretension to be a Great 
European Power. 

But, in any conflict that might occur between France and ieee, 
Italy would not be alone. But would France be alone? Unques- 
tionably not. If War were to break out during the present year, 
between France on one side and Germany and Italy on the other, 
Russia would not remain quiescent. Widely as France and Russia 
may be divided by political ideas and systems of government, they 
are united by the strongest of all ties, 

The study of revenge, immortal hate. 

That bond over-rides, or at the critical moment would over-ride, 
all conflicting notions concerning Divine Autocracy and the 
Principles of the French Revolution. The embarrassment of Prince 
Bismarck cannot be fully appreciated, unless we ponder as deeply 
on the diplomatic attitude and the military activity of Russia as 
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on the diplomatic attitude and the military activity of France. 
Unresting, unhasting, Russia, like France, is preparing for a 
supreme struggle for mastery and domination in Europe; and, 
when the hour strikes for the struggle actively to begin, France 
and Russia will join hands and do their utmost to strangle 
Germany in their embrace. 

Let it not be supposed we write this wishing it to be. On the 
contrary, we should regard such an issue as unspeakably deplor- 
able; injurious to Europe, detrimental to civilization, most 
perplexing and perilous to England. But we would fain draw 
people’s attention to facts they persist in ignoring, and compel 
them to look a contingency in the face, which they can scarce be 
got to glance at. It is in human nature not only to worship 
success, but to believe in the successful. Eighteen years ago, 
Germany succeeded supremely ; and, ever since, Englishmen have 
regarded Germany as invincible. One year previously, did not 
most of them think precisely the same of France ? 

But if France would have an ally in Russia, and Russia an ally 
in France, would Germany have no allies? Assuredly she would; 
and who they would be is well known. Austria and Italy would 
be at Germany’s side. Of Italy we have already spoken, but only 
in part, and Italy is an ally not to be despised. But it has lately 
been pointed out to the Italian War Office by the German Head- 
Quarters Staff, what we should have thought any intelligent civilian 
who has travelled in Italy might have discerned for himself, that 
the condition of the Italian Railways is such as to render prompt 
or even slow concentration of troops at a given point impossible. 
Accordingly, Italy, poor, over-taxed, sorely burdened Italy, is going 
to spend Three Millions in making the railways in the northern 
part of the Peninsula really available for rapid mobilization and 
concentration, as those words are understood in modern military 
parlance. We know of no circumstance more instructive or 
ominous than this. It was reported in small type in a Reuter 
telegram ; but is of immeasurably more consequence than all 
the displayed telegrams from all the ‘“ Special Correspondents,” 
during the last three months. 

In Austria, Germany possesses an Ally of ancient renown, stead- 
fast traditions, and proud military temper. Like the Italians, the 
Austrians have generally been worsted in fair fight; but no 
amount of defeats have availed to deprive the Austrian army of 
its dignity and its credit. Efforts great and continuous have been 
made by the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, during the past 
eighteen months, to render its military forces equal to the de- 
mands of a prompt and vigorous campaign; and there can be no 
question that everything has now been prepared for the calls of 
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a great war. How long can Austria bear the burden and the 
strain of this costly preparedness? The question bears directly on 
the European Outlook for the Year. If Time be running against 
Germany, and in favour of France and Russia, it is running like- 
wise against Austria, Germany’s ally. Moreover, Austria cannot 
hope to see its troublesome little neighbours grow less troublesome 
with the lapse of time. The precarious position of affairs ir 
Servia, the condition of prolonged uncertainty in Bulgaria, the in- 
decision of the Roumanians, the aspirations of the Hellenic King- 
dom, the seething unrest in Macedonia, and the sickness almost 
unto death of Turkey; these dangerous circumstances are not 
likely to undergo any change for the better, as far as Austria is 
concerned. 

Thus while two members of the Triple League of Peace, Ger- 
many and Austria, have different but equally cogent reasons for 
not postponing a struggle which they well know cannot be in- 
definitely adjourned, the third member, Italy, is doing its utmost 
to be prepared for the early outbreak of war. On their side, if 
they conduct their affairs with ordinary ability—and in Prince 
Bismarck we have a”guarantee that they will be conducted with 
extraordinary ability—Turkey, Bulgaria, and Roumania would be 
found actively co-operating ; and Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, 
if disposed to take part with Russia, could be paralysed or 
crushed. 

Thus, as matters stand at present, the preponderance of fighting 
force would seem to be on the side of the Triple Alliance; and 
since it is as certain as tha: the sun will rise to-morrow, that 
France and Russia will some day or other strive to settle their 
account with Germany and Austria-Hungary, the temptation tc 
Prince Bismarck to have the account settled at an early date 
would seem to be overpowering. The only inducements we can 
think of to make him favour a little more delay, are the wish of 
the German War Office to have a better rifle, and the necessity of 
giving Italy sufficient time to improve its railway communications. 
But these motives scarcely seem to counterbalance the conscious- 
ness that Russia too stands in need of more time in order to 
complete that slow and continuous mobilization of which we spoke, 
and that France, already extraordinarily strong in a military 
sense, grows stronger in that sense every week that passes. More- 
over, unless all that we have said on that subject be erroneous, 
Prince Bismarck must abandon the hope of seeing France reduced 
to impotence by civil war; since any internal political change 
that takes place will make France not weaker, but stronger still. 

Such is the situation on the European Continent. England, 
happily, is severed from it by the “bastions of the brine.” But 
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what part, if any, will England play in the event of the outbreak of 
a War such as we, in common with all men, are contemplating? 
If Peace has been preserved so long, the fact is due in no small 
measure to the resolutely pacific policy of this country; and never 
has its policy been more resolutely pacific than under the guidance 
of Lord Salisbury. When the diplomatic history of the last few 
years comes to be written, few things recorded by it will be more 
interesting than the ingenious, indefatigable, but futile efforts of 
Prince Bismarck to compel or cajole England into assuming an 
attitude of active opposition to Russia in the East of Europe, and 
into pledging itself to become a fourth member of the League of 
Peace. Against these solicitations and pitfalls, the great States- 
man who at present, happily, presides over our affairs has shown 
himself patiently but pertinaciously impregnable, while not 
surrendering one tittle of the traditional claim and hereditary duty 
of. England to withstand certain well-known pretensions of the 
Court of Saint Petersburg, and to manifest cordial sympathy with 
the aspiration of young and growing communities for enlarged 
freedom and increased civilization. Almost equally interesting 
will be the disclosure of the endeavours, equally persistent and 
equally vain, made by Prince Bismarck to divert the ambition of 
Russia wholly from Europe to Central Asia. Whether it would have 
been wise, had it been possible, to enter into an explicit Alliance with 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, whereby, thanks to the assistance 
promised by us to them in Europe, we should have obtained an 
engagement from them to co-operate with us in the event of our 
being assailed by Russia in Asia, is an interesting but a disputable 
matter. But our Constitution practically precludes the Govern- 
ment from signing any such agreement. 

But the nature and force of things is more valuable, more 
cogent, and more valid than any written Treaty ; and no man who 
understands the situation can doubt on which side the sympathies 
and the sword of England would perforce be, in the event of Russia 
seeking to make good its claims in the Balkan Peninsula, or of 
France attempting to expunge Italy from the list of Mediterranean 
Powers. The strengthening of our own Navy is a circumstance 
not to be lost sight of by those who wish to complete for themselves 
the survey we have attempted to make. 

To predict the advent of War this year would be gratuitous 
folly. Not to contemplate it as a possibility, and a not unlikely 
possibility, would be equally fatuous. What an unspeakable 
comfort it is, in such anxious circumstances, to know that our 
affairs are in the hands, not of cosmopolitan sentimentalists, but 


of Statesmen who are, at one and the same time, practical men 
and patriots. 


MACHINE GUNS AND COAST DEFENCE. 


Ar a time when public opinion is so thoroughly roused as to the 
inadequacy of our Navy, under certain very possible contingencies, 
for the purposes of home defence, and when the Government has 
announced its intention of adding largely and promptly to its 
strength, it is of the utmost importance to draw attention to the 
power we possess of developing the defence of our coasts, in con- 
nection with the most recent improvements in Machine Guns ; such 
weapons being especially adapted for defensive purposes, and being, 
from their construction and method of working, peculiarly suitable 
for use by comparatively untrained men. 

It has always been an admitted military axiom that, given the 
command of the Channel for a few days, it would be possible for 
an invader to make a descent on our southern or eastern shores. 
Napoleon, when discussing his projected invasion in 1804, said: 
“Tl ne me fallait que dix heures pour descendre avec 150,000 vieux 
soldats aguerris et victorieux dans un pays dénué de places 
fortes .. .” Now-a-days, owing to the introduction of steam- 
vessels, this ‘‘ ten hours” of Napoleon would be reduced to less 
than three, always supposing that no British Fleet were available 
to stop the operation. In the untoward event of our losing the 
command of the Channel, by what means can we best utilize the 
enormous latent energy and patriotism of our civilian population, so 
as to render an invasion so difficult and dangerous an operation that 
it would cease to be looked upon as a possibility ? Naturally, failing 
our fleet, everybody’s attention is directed to coast fortifications as a 
second line of defence. Now we may as well, once and for all, dismiss 
from our minds any visions of the creation of a modern edition of 
coast batteries after the style of the Martello Towers, excellent as 
the latter were in their day. All coast fortifications have now 
to reckon with the modern battle-ship, which has been well 
described as a species of impregnable floating fortress, which is 
absolutely invulnerable to shot or shell from any guns except those 
of the very heaviest natures. Hence it is hopeless to think of 
arming our coasts at all points to oppose them, since nothing 
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except guns of equal power to those carried by the ships, and, what 
is still more important, that were equally well protected, could ex- 
pect to engage them with any chance of success. Since, then, it is 
obviously impossible that we can fortify all the points of the coast 
where an invader would find facilities to effect a landing, and since 
no army we could put in the field at short notice would be large 
enough to adequately guard all these possible points of attack, it 
follows that the most rational method for securing ourselves from 
a hostile landing is to so develop and strengthen the local resources 
in the vicinity of these places as to enable them tv offer a stout 
resistance to the invader, and thus give time for our field army to 
concentrate near to the threatened point. In order to reap the 
greatest advantage from any such system, it is necessary that the 
defence should be organized so as to oppose the attempt at an 
invasion when at its weakest point—namely, at the moment when 
an enemy first seeks to obtain a footing on our shores. The nett 
difference between a strong system of local defence, as proposed, 
and that of leaving the coast-line virtually unprotected, as at 
present, would be that, in the former case, granted reasonable good 
fortune, the defending troops would arrive on the scene in time to 
oppose a landing under the most favourable circumstances, whereas 
in the latter, they would probably find a strong body of the 
invaders already disembarked and holding some defensive position, 
and constantly receiving reinforcements. When the invader has 
once landed his army, all the advantages of our insular position 
are, for the time, lost to us, and the whole fate of the Empire will 
depend on the results of a single battle, and battles have been lost 
before now. If London were surrounded by a system of detached 
forts, the loss of a battle would, of course, have no immediate 
influence on the situation; but, unfortunately, London remains 
unfortified, and as long as such is the case, the danger to the 
country of a single lost battle in our southern or eastern counties 
is simply incalculable. 

Hence it is obvious that it is on our coast-line that an invader 
should be met and vigorously repulsed, and it is my belief that 
the mere fact that there was a well-organized plan in this 
country to oppose him wherever he might put in an appearance, 
would make him think twice before venturing on a sea-voyage 
with such a very unpleasant termination. A traveller, once, when 
he saw the Rock of Gibraltar, moralized on the spirit which induced 
British soldiers to climb up such a place for 1s. a day, which 
included being shot at, whereas he had to pay five or ten times that 
sum to the native who conducted him up it under the most peaceful 
circumstances. It may not be strictly analogous, or indeed logical, 
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but it is fair to consider the sensations of a Continental soldier who 
has possibly never seen the sea, and probably never been on it in 
his life, and who finds himself being taken across it, packed like a 
herring in a barrel, and with the certainty of being welcomed on 
his arrival, not with soup at the “‘ Lord Warden” or “ Pavilion,” 
but with machine-guns, each of which, if required, will fire about 
600 rounds a minute. When we English discuss the probabilities 
of an invasion, we are too apt to credit all our Continental friends 
with being equally at home, and able to shift for themselves on 
sea or on land, as are our soldiers. This I believe to be a great 
mistake, and at the risk of being considered very “insular,” I 
would venture to query the success which would have attended, 
say, a Prussian dragoon, or a French cuirassier, suddenly ordered 
to work a ‘‘ whale boat ”’ up the rapids of the Nile. 

It is only fair to call to mind that there are but few of our 
officers and men who have not made voyages in troopships, or, by 
reason of our insular position, have had some experience of sea- 
faring, which the ‘‘ Pomeranian grenadier”’ or his French ‘or 
Russian contemporary has not. This very fact of a total want of 
experience in sea-faring matters would, I believe, tell heavily 
against the rapid carrying out of any big disembarkation on our 
coasts, and is, in consequence, yet another factor in our favour, for 
by it we could obtain some of that inestimably precious “ time” 
which is one of the essentials of our proposed system of defence. 
In opposition to any such plan as I advocate, of organizing our 
defences along the whole of our coasts, I am quite ready to be 
met with a large assortment of trite sayings, culled from 
the best military authorities, such as that “to attempt to 
be strong everywhere is to be weak everywhere”; or, that 
“the strongest part of a line of defence is no stronger 
than its weakest part,” whatever that may mean. These 
may be correct enough, and very applicable in most instances ; but 
in this particular one of the inviolability of our coast it appears to 
me that the very essence of the whole thing is to oppose from the 
first outset every attempt of an invader. 

Anybody who has visited our eastern and southern shores, and 
who is gifted with ordinary powers of observation, must have 
remarked that the coast is by no means suited at all places for 
the landing of troops from boats. Scores of miles of precipitous 
cliffs, or of sand or mud flats, virtually deny a great portion of our 
littoral to an enemy seeking a landing-place. Still there are 
plenty of localities and to spare where a small force could be 
thrown on shore, and some few where a landimg could be attempted 
on a large scale, granted certain favourable conditions. Besides 
the obvious ones of a favourable state of the tide and fine weather, 
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there are four main points which a good landing-place should 
possess, as follows :— 

1. A sloping sandy or shingly foreshore, without rocks, which 
would enable boats to come right in. 

2. An anchorage of some sort off the coast, and a reasonable: 
amount of shelter on the shore, since it is impossible to disembark 
troops on an open beach except in calm weather. 

8. Sufficient depth of water for the invaders’ battle-ships to lie 
near enough to the shore to cover the landing with their guns. 

4. Absence of shoals or rocks, which would compel the bulk of 
the vessels conveying the troops to lie off a long way at sea, and 
would also cause broken water in a breeze. 

Taking into consideration the enormous power of a modern 
battle-ship, it is evident that, should an invader gain a temporary 
command of the channel, he would naturally endeavour to ensure: 
all the chances of success in his favour by the selection of some 
point where he could use his battle-ships with full effect. In order 
to do so he must (1) be able to approach within close range of the 
shore, and (2) attack a portion of the coast where his fire would 
be effective, i.c., where it would sweep the ground for some dis- 
tance from the shore, and where there were no heights or reverse 
slopes to afford cover to the defenders from his bombardment. 
With such favourable conditions, it is obvious that under a storm 
of heavy shell, quick-firing and machine-guns, the defenders 
should be easily driven back from the shore out of range of the 
ships, and that the invading troops, thus protected and secured 
from attack, could perform that most important function of an 
invasion—the establishing of themselves on the shore, and occu- 
pation of a defensible line to cover the landing. 

Now it is obvious that, at a point of the coast such as has been 
here indicated, nothing could hope to resist the overwhelming fire 
of the enemy’s battle-ships save and except the most elaborately 
planned and constructed shore batteries armed with the very 
heaviest ordnance. Fortunately for us such points on our coast 
are very few and far between. But as such points do undoubtedly 
exist, it is a question whether it would not be sound policy to 
recognize their super-importance and place them once and for all 
adequately in a state of perfect defence. It is obvious that a storm- 
proof work of this description could and would ensure the anchor- 
age it commanded from being selected as a point of attack, and 
thus limit the number of the enemy’s possible objectives. That 
the cost would be heavy is undoubted, heavy guns now-a-days cost 
hundreds of thousands; but a battle-ship to carry two, or at most 
four, of these heavy-guns costs the country between two and 
three million. In all probability the total cost of a work of the 
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class indicated would not be much more than that of a ship’s 
turret or barbette with its armament. By the adoption of such a 
system of defence at the necessary points the country would ensure 
the presence of a powerful battery, better protected than that of 
any ship, since earthworks could be largely employed, and further, 
one that was safe from attack by torpedo or ram, and whose very 
existence would deny the use of the anchorage it commanded to 
the enemy. The pneumatic-dynamite gun of Lieutenant Zalinsky 
might in such situations prove a most effective weapon of defence, 
and one possibly more calculated to ensure the safety of these 
portions of the coast from attack than the best and heaviest 
armed batteries of ordinary guns. 

It may be objected that such a system of defence would be very 
costly, but in reply to this I would merely remark that the number 
of places where they would be required are very few, in fact very 
much fewer than most people would imagine. It is certain that 
there is no other way of opposing a landing at a place of this sort ; 
and having thus given my opinion as to how such a locality should 
be tabooed to the enemy, I shall henceforth not take such places 
into consideration when dealing with the general defence of our 
coast-line. 

Turning, then, to the points necessary to ensure a successful 
disembarkation, and dealing with them as far as possible from 
the homely standpoint of my own personal experiences of yacht 
and boat-sailing in the English Channel during the last nineteen 
years, I am tolerably certain that anybody attempting to effect a 
landing on our “‘ open” shores (such as at Brighton) would, unless 
favoured by phenomenal weather, find he had undertaken a very 
nasty job. At many places otherwise suitable for landing, the 
anchorage, as at Brighton, lies a long way from the shore; 
and, with anything like a breeze, it is no joke taking a boat ashore, 
even should she be one constructed especially for “taking a 
runner,” in the parlance of the ‘long-shore boatmen. I cannot 
imagine anything more unpleasant than an attempt to beach ships’ 
boats with a deep draught of water, or any boats heavily laden 
with troops, in a moderate breeze on any of our open coast-lines. 

At other places, owing to the shoal nature of the coast, a fresh 
breeze causes ‘‘ broken water’’ for a mile or more from the shore; 
and at others, again, which at high water afford a capital landing, 
the receding tide leaves an impassable barrier of rocks. These 
small local difficulties are ignored by those who discuss broadly 
the general idea of an invasion at any point, but that they are 
real difficulties even to a few skilled boatmen wishing to gain the 
land under very frequently occurring circumstances nobody who 
has had experience of such matters will deny. 
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Since the operation of landing an army is one that requires a 
considerable extent of foreshore, and even then must necessarily 
take a certain amount of time, it is plain that, especially in such 
a fickle climate as is ours, there should be a sheltered anchorage 
or roadstead somewhere in the vicinity. After the disembarkation 
of the main fighting body such a place would be absolutely 
required for the transports conveying supplies, ammunition, &c., 
and naturally the invaders would always hope to be able to possess 
themselves of one of our sea-ports, and lines of railway therefrom, 
for these purposes. 

Enough has been said about the conditions which a suitable 
landing-place should fulfil to enable any person taking an interest 
in the matter, and who chooses to study a good chart, to see that a 
landing is by no means the simple affair that some would lead us to 
believe. To sum up, in only a few, very few, places can the 
invaders’ battle-ships effectively cover the disembarkation of troops 
by the fire of their guns. In only a few places can he reckon on 
a sheltered shore for his boat-landing, or for a good anchorage for 
his fleet. Lastly, in only certain well-defined and well-known 
places will he be able to find sufficient extent of coast-line suitable 
for the disembarkation of a large force. Owing to the general con- 
figuration, and also to the excellent railway system of the southern 
and eastern parts of England, it is evident that with a field army 
massed at certain strategic points it would be possible to rapidly 
throw a strong force on almost any portion of the coast in a certain 
number of hours. This, then, is the problem: by what means 
are these certain number of hours to be obtained? The usual 
method of obtaining time for the main body of an army to get 
under arms, and of guarding against a surprise, is by a well- 
organized outpost system, and it is to the strengthening of the 
system of our first or outpost line of defence ashore that I wish to 
direct attention. 

That the greatest of undertakings must have a small beginning 
is a very ancient maxim, but it applies with especial force to the 
process of disembarking an army. Generally speaking, and except 
under very unusual circumstances, this can only be carried out by 
boats rowed by men or towed by steam launches. To oppose such 
an operation with a few score or hundreds of rifles alone may well 
be considered as a useless operation in most cases. The chances 
are that the marksmanship would be no better than usual, probably 
considerably worse in such an exciting moment; and the nearer 
the boats came to the land the worse would, in all probability, be 
the shooting, as the men began to feel that they were not stopping 
the advance of the enemy. But what would be the effect if these 
few score or hundreds of men were armed with ‘“‘ Maxims,” or other 
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machine-guns of the latest patterns, at such a critical moment ? It 
is notorious that these guns have no “nerves,” and the chances 
are that after a few rounds they would get the range of the boats 
with deadly effect. Anybody who has witnessed the effect of even 
the old class of machine-guns on a crowd of men will admit that 
such a fire directed on boats crowded with troops would be appal- 
ling in its destructiveness; and if this is the case with these 
weapons, what would be the result of a continuous fire from a 
battery or batteries of Maxim automatic guns, which have been 
aptly described as ‘‘a century in advance of all other machine- 
guns.” 

It is a well-established rule in war that sudden losses in a 
comparatively small space and at any particular moment are far and 
away more effective and awe-striking than are much heavier losses 
distributed over a wide area and incurred during a protracted fight ; 
and this is exactly when a well-directed machine-gun fire would, 
in the case of a boat landing, demonstrate its terrible power. 

Machine-guns, capable of being easily moved, placed in 
retired positions along the coast, with their presence unknown 
and undetected by the enemy’s ships, could reserve their fire 
until the advance of the boats effectually masked the ship’s 
fire, and then open on the former with deadly effect. The exact 
ranges to various points on the beach could, of course, be marked 
out, and should the boats manage to face the storm of lead and 
run ashore, each one as it touched ground should be overwhelmed 
with the fire. 

The essence of this question of the employment of machine-guns 
is that of mobility ; the guns must be at the right place at the 
right time; hence a considerable proportion of them should be 
fitted on carriages suitable for rapid movement, and the reserve 
ammunition for these should be carried in suitable carts. 

In order to give a rough idea of the method by which I propose 
to meet any attempted landing by machine-gun fire, I will take a 
portion of coast where a landing might with good reason be 
attempted, and briefly describe how I would propose to defend it. 
In this instance there is about twelve miles of foreshore where a 
landing could be made, and along this distance there is one large 
town, three smaller towns, and a couple of good-sized villages. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the large town (which 
turns out a strong force of Volunteers at present) was supplied 
with two batteries (12 guns) of Maxim machine-guns, that each of 
the three smaller towns could turn out a battery (six guns), and 
that the villages were each supplied with three guns. Here we 
would have thirty-six machine-guns available for the defence of 
twelve miles of coast, exclusive of any reinforcements that might 
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be sent from the towns and villages lying inland in rear of this 
part of the coast. In this instance the invader’s ships would have 
to lie off at a distance of 3,000 yards; but there is a fairly good 
anchorage and a sheltered landing for boats in most winds, 
certainly for four days out of five in summer; also, since the 
presence of the hostile fleet would be pretty certain to be detected 
before they cast anchor and commenced to lower boats, &c., 
the guns could take up suitable positions for overwhelming the 
boats as soon as they had advanced sufficiently to mask any fire 
from the ships. It may be argued that, of course, some of the 
boats would be similarly armed; but there can be no question as 
to the result of a “‘ machine-gun duel” between these weapons 
mounted, on one side, on terra-firma, in all probability in good 
emplacements with head cover, and, on the other, in open boats, 
whose very movement in advance would make their shooting most 
erratic; moreover, the targets in the two cases would be very 
different, the isolated guns presenting nothing like the mark 
offered by the crowded boats. 

This question of emplacements is an obvious one, and naturally 
in many cases, the positions for them could be selected beforehand, 
and in war-time they could be rapidly constructed with a little 
timber framing, railway iron and earth, and suitably screened with 
bushes, &e. 

To avoid being misunderstood | must reiterate that under no 
circumstances would the machine-guns be permitted to engage 
gun-boats or vessels armed with heavy guns; their réle is to 
frustrate any attempt at a boat-landing. Should they succeed in 
this, and the boats be recalled, pending a bombardment by the 
ships’ guns, the machine-guns should be taken off at a gallop in 
rear of some sheltering ground, or, when this was not possible, 
withdrawn under cover of a blindage. 

To pursue our illustration of an ideal defence by machine-guns, 
on one flank of this twelve miles of foreshore where a landing could 
be effected there is a portion of the coast of about the same 
extent which is fringed with inaccessible cliffs; beyond this, again, 
there is another stretch of open beach some eight miles long, 
which offers many facilities for a landing. Here, there is a large 
town, a smaller one, and four villages, which, estimating the 
number of Volunteers they usually supply, could easily turn out 
three batteries of machine-guns (or a total of eighteen guns). 

It is unnecessary to state that all our coast defence posts should 
be connected by telephone or telegraph. Upon, then, a hostile 
fleet appearing opposite this eight-mile section of the coast, and 
its becoming apparent that a landing was imminent, a telegram 
would summon the machine-guns from the next section, and thus 
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the eighteen local guns would be able to obtain reinforcements in 
two to three hours, in the shape of a considerable number of the 
thirty-six guns belonging to the other section. This is on the 
-caleulation that the guns would travel at a rate of eight miles an 
hour along the roads, and that the average distance from one 
section to the other varied from sixteen to twenty-four miles. It 
must be remembered that the coast-line of England is, generally 
speaking, very sinuous, and in the case in point the distance from 
the centre of one section of defence to that of the other has been 
taken as about twenty miles. 

It is not absolutely necessary that all the batteries should be 
mobile ones; some might, in special cases, be in situ at probable 
points of attack. Such points might, however, well be armed with 
Hotchkiss quick-firing guns, or even guns of a heavier nature of 
the same class; but these details would require careful working 
out by experienced men on the ground of relative cost, efficiency, 
facility for manning, &c., &e. 

In considering any scheme for the employment of quick-firing 
guns it must be borne in mind that machine-guns offer a means of 
‘defence more powerful in proportion to their cost than do any of 
these artillery pieces. The latter require highly-trained gunners 
to man them and keep them in good order, expensive magazines 
(which must, of course, be shell-proof), and all the elaborate 
arrangements for fuzing shells, &c. Further, their precise locality 
would, in all probability, be known beforehand to the attackers, 
and provision for their destruction be included in the plan of 
attack. The machine-guns, on the contrary, only require a shed to 
house them, and any sheltered and dry building wherein to store 
their cartridges. The beautifully constructed magazines of the 
much-abused Martello Towers themselves would, where such still 
exist, afford excellent and unlimited space for the storage of their 
ammunition. 

This question of ammunition for a machine-gun like the 
“Maxim,” which can get rid of 600 rounds in a minute, is, of 
‘course, a very important one; since the expenditure would, in a 
ease of emergency, be something enormous. In view, however, of 
the numerous roads and also of the unlimited amount of wheeled 
transport which exists all round our coasts, it should be simply a 
matter of organization to ensure an amply sufficient supply of 
‘reserve ammunition being brought from the nearest depdt to the 
required spot. The details for the supply of ammunition would, of 
‘course, require to be most carefully considered; but it would be 
-out of place to allude to them further here. 

In considering the question of the amount of time which it would 
-be possible to gain by an active opposition by machine-gun fire on 
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our coasts, it must be remembered that at some of the most 
sheltered landing-places it is only possible to bring boats close in 
during certain hours of the tide; and taking, for example, a locality 
where six hours only were available on a tide for this purpose, during 
which an invader had reckoned on throwing ashore a division in 
order to cover the landing of more of his forces on the following 
tide, it is plain that, if by reason of a spirited defence this 
attempted landing could be rendered abortive, the gain to the 
defenders would be, not one of merely six hours, but of a whole 
tide, or twelve hours, and very possibly of twenty-four hours, since 
a landing by night would be hardly attempted. Theoretically, the 
electric search-light, with which all modern war-ships are fitted, 
would enable a landing to be effected at night; but, save under 
the most extraordinary combination of favourable circumstances, 
such an undertaking would be one that all experienced men would 
think twice about before attempting. 

Another view of the case is that in which a commander is oppos- 
ing with his assembled forces a landing, and is in legitimate 
apprehension that the enemy, whilst engaging him thus in front, 
may be despatching some troops in a fast steamer to attempt a 
subsidiary landing elsewhere. This class of landing could unques- 
tionably be satisfactorily accounted for by local troops with 
machine-guns. 

With our teeming population there are but few parts of our 
coasts that can be termed desolate and defenceless, more especially 
those parts which are favourable for a landing. With few excep- 
tions these are in the vicinity of large towns, and even where the 
landing is otherwise not very good, the temptations to an invader 
to seize a large town and thus obtain unlimited supplies at 
the critical moment of his enterprise are almost great enough to. 
counter-balance other disadvantages. Now it would be a fine outlet 
for the zeal of the Volunteers of our coast-towns if they were to be 
definitely charged with the outpost defence of a certain section of 
the coast adjacent to their homes, and supplied with a proper com- 
plement of machine-guns, and further instructed in the manner of 
making emplacements and blindages for the same. 

By this means a most efficient system of outposts might readily 
be established. 

We now come to the question of the supply of these guns. 
Obviously the nation which obtains the services of the Volunteers. 
at an almost nominal expense should bear the cost of their issue in 
most cases; but there are undoubtedly many patriotic Englishmen 
who are anxious to aid in the defence of the country if they only 
saw how they could do so. The same spirit which prompts 
men to join the ranks of Volunteer corps at great private incon- 
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officers of these corps to not only devote much of their time to 
the public service, but in many instances to spend large sums out 
of their own pockets in the support of their corps is to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of England. Many men, who 
are unable to devote their time and energies to ‘‘ Volunteering,” 
take as great a pride and credit for this national movement as if 
they themselves were ‘citizen soldiers.”” These men may be 
absolutely unable to devote their time or thoughts to the develop- 
ment of the Force; it may be through age or from a .thousand 
other equally sound private reasons. Now, if it were to be put 
plainly and logically before such men that there was a way 
in which they could enormously add to the defensive strength of 
the nation against invasion, they would, in many cases, be proud 
of the opportunity of presenting a ‘‘ Maxim” gun, or, indeed, a 
battery of ‘“‘ Maxims,” to their native town. 

It may be argued that if men who, for physical or other good 
reasons, are unable to serve as Volunteers wish to show their 
appreciation of the Force, they can do so by sending a substantial 
cheque in aid of the “ Prize Fund” or “ Maintenance Fund”’ of 
their local corps. This is true enough, and is oftener done than 
people would imagine; but it is an indisputable fact that many a 
man, who would feel disinclined to give a cheque down for £350 to 
the Volunteers of his county or town, would be proud of the 
opportunity of showing his patriotism in such a tangible manner 
as by presenting them with a good machine-gun. 

As to emplacements, blindages, &c., with the enormous number 
of civil engineers, railway staff, and men with a mechanical genius 
to be met with amongst the English people, if the style and 
method of construction of the works required were once shown to 
any of them, it is very certain that they would carry out the 
necessary detail in as perfect a manner as could be desired. 

This last is a question for our leading civilians and experts, who 
should, so to speak, be taken into the confidence of the nation, 
and encouraged to assist in carrying out a novel idea for the 
strengthening of the national defences. It may be safely said that 
in no class of fighting would our Volunteers prove more effective 
than in this matter of coast defence. There would be no necessity 
to try the capabilities of any corps by complicated brigade or 
divisional movements; all that would be expected from the men 
being to march rapidly to the threatened points and engage the 
enemy. The defenders would occupy well-chosen positions, where 
shelter from fire would or should be obtained, and whence, as the 
boat-attack developed, they would be able to use their arms, rifles, 
machine-guns, and, let us hope, quick-firing guns, with full effect. 
VOL, XII. 38 
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They would have no fear of being cut off or out-flanked, always a 
disturbing factor with troops unaccustomed to work in large bodies. 
All they would have to do would be to exert their peculiar British 
faculty of “ holding on ”’ like bull-dogs, and if they,only did this, 
and were properly supplied with ammunition, there should be but 
little doubts of the result of the action, more especially should 
the legitimately expected reinforcements appear in good time. 

It is naturally easy to theorize and to suggest that, granted the 
boat-attack be temporarily worsted, the fleet would then bombard 
the defenders’ position and blow them off the face of the earth with 
all the infernal machines which form the armament of the modern 
war-vessel. That this is, to a certain extent, possible is a disagree- 
able eventuality which it is idle to deny, but, in order to make it 
possible, we must have the two factors already laid down, of deep 
water, to allow the ships to approach to within effective range, and 
also such a remarkable bit of ground as to afford no cover to the 
defenders. In such rare cases I have already stated what, in my 
humble opinion, the nation should do and pay for. This is no 
question for individual patriotism. 

Now, although I have alluded over and over again to ‘‘ coast 
defence,” it is not my intention to restrict the supply of machine- 
guns to our towns which happen to be situated on the shore. 
The whole question of machine-guns is in a state of transition, 
and there are many people who are strongly of opinion that they 
should form part of the armament of every regiment of cavalry 
and battalion of infantry. If it were to be decided to do this 
eventually in the case of our Volunteers, it follows that there 
would be few towns of any size throughout the kingdom which 
would be without one or more machine-guns. Thus the guns 
belonging to towns situated within twenty miles of the coast could 
be sent down to reinforce those already engaged in guarding that 
section of our shores from invasion. To use a simile which has 
been more than once adopted by those who have seen a good 
machine-gun at work, they would form a sort of Volunteer fire 
brigade, equipped with machine-guns to pump lead in lieu of fire- 
engines to pump water. Their duties would be analogous, in so 
far that, in the case of the fire brigade, upon an alarm of fire at 
some particular locality, all the engines hasten from all points 
to overwhelm it with their water; whereas, in the case of a land- 
ing being reported as imminent at some particular point of the 
coast, the machine-guns would hasten from all parts to overwhelm 
the boat-landing by their fire. 

There is one species of “landing” troops that must be ex- 
pected in the future which, under certain conditions favourable to 
its execution, would render this system of defence by machine-gun 
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fire no sinecure for those engaged in working the guns. At those 
parts of our coast where the foreshore is what is known to sailors 
as “ steep-to,” and, indeed, at other points where, owing to a 
sharply shelving beach, there are three to four fathoms of water 
close in-shore, it would be an easy matter for merchant steamers, 
which usually draw about twenty feet of water, to steam right ashore, 
and beach themselves bow-on, at any rate on the top of the tide. 

If these vessels were provided with good “ broughs,” and fitted 
with special gangways right forward, the troops, men, horses, and 
guns they carried could be rapidly disembarked from the ship to 
the shore without the medium of boats. It is taken for granted 
that a steamer engaged in such an operation would be fitted with 
one or more quick-firing guns and also with machine-guns on her 
forecastle, which would make it extremely hot for the defenders 
on shore. 

That such places do exist is well known, and it is this sort of 
foreshore that needs something more than machine-guns to prevent 
any attempt of the sort. Such points, if not blocked for good and 
all by the erection of heavy batteries for other reasons, could be 
easily and effectively protected by a few quick-firing guns of the 
heavier types which are now making such rapid advances. The 
merchant vessels that would be engaged in such an operation 
are all built of very thin iron, which would offer no resistance to a 
shell from an ordinary field-gun, let alone that from a heavy 
quick-firing gun; and it would be very desirable to protect the 
portions of our coast where such landings are possible by a certain 
complement either of the 16-pounder R.M.L. guns at present 
being issued to our Artillery Volunteers, or by the far more deadly 
modern weapons. Whatever the guns employed happened to be, 
they should be worked in retired positions, and concealed from 
view as much as possible. If the enemy’s gun-boats of shallow 
draught stood in and engaged them at close quarters, they would, 
of course, have to run the ordinary risks of war, but with dis- 
persed shore-batteries well handled, it ought to be made a warm 
job for any gun-boat which came in near enough to be exposed to 
a concentrated fire from them, and especially if they were armed 
with improved quick-firing guns. 

The question of cost would here come in more than ever, but 
even supposing that only one such gun were to be issued in peace- 
time to a Volunteer Battery, the first threat of an invasion would 
be sure to rouse the spirit of the nation to such an extent that 
plenty of such guns would be forthcoming, provided men could be 
found to work them. This would be readily met by the Volunteers 
who had been instructed in the use of the gun already issued to 
them. 
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In all this question of machine-gun fire to oppose a landing it 
must be borne in mind that it is not only necessary that men 
should be trained to fire them and hit a target at a known range, 
but they must also be taught how to find out the ranges of 
approaching boats, and thus regulate their fire. This can only be 
done at long distances by means of a “range-finder”; at short 
ranges the splash of the bullets in the water is sufficient indi- 
cation to permit of the correct range being rapidly picked up. 
Since also, although the guns may at times be used from perma- 
nent emplacements, they will be more often used from some point 
where no prior arrangements have been possible, it is a sine qua 
non that the gun detachments should be supplied with some simple 
instrument which can take the range of rapidly advancing objects 
with precision, such as the “ Weldon” range-finder. Living as I 
do by the shore, this question of taking the ranges of moving 
vessels has interested me for some time and I have obtained excel- 
lent results with this little instrument, and hence have unbounded 
confidence in it. , 

Finally, since the very essence of this defence of the coast-line 
is one depending upon the degree of mobility of the defenders, it 
is most desirable that all and every means for increasing the same 
should be given the fullest consideration. Every man and rifle, let 
alone every machine-gun, that can be brought to bear at the 
critical point at the critical moment is of treble the value of those 
that arrive on the scene “‘ too late” to prevent the landing of the 
first troops of the invader. Hence, cavalry with machine-guns 
on galloping carriages, likewise the yeomanry and any mounted 
infantry, either “regulars” or auxiliary, should be employed on 
the ‘‘ outpost line” of our coasts. The enormous mobility of 
cyclists, moving on our good English roads, should also not be 
lost sight of. A corps of 500 cyclists assembled at any point could 
be despatched to any portion of the coast within twenty miles 
radius of it, and be sure to arrive at the assigned position in two 
hours. Some may look upon such a small number as of no 
account, but 500 Englishmen with rifles, and who had taken the 
trouble to acquire as much skill in their use as they had in riding 
their iron horses, which put in an opportune appearance accom- 
panied by a proportion of machine-guns, might easily be worth 
5,000 men marched up on the following morning, when the enemy 
had already landed, and taken up a strong position. 

A recent French writer in discussing the subject of an invasion 
of England, warned his fellow-countrymen of the “fury ” which 
would be engendered in the breast of even the most “ shop- 


keeping” of Britons should a foreigner attempt to violate our 
island by such a proceeding. 
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Without following this gentleman in all his ideas, I believe 
that were we only to develop our enormous latent energies in the 
direction I have endeavoured to indicate, the fame thereof would 
go abroad in more senses than one; and just as the institution of 
the Volunteer force served to render an invasion less probable, so 
would the knowledge that we had organized our whole coast for 
defence by means of the very latest ‘‘ resources of civilization” 
tend to modify the desire of some of our neighbours to pay us an 
unfriendly visit, and should they ever venture to put in an appear- 
ance, ensure them, at all events, a very warm reception. 


WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


IRISH NOVELISTS ON IRISH PEASANTS. 


“Je suis convaincu,” says Proudhon, ‘“ que pour bien connaitre 
une société il faut en connaitre les romans.” Politicians are 
entitled to speak from experience after a fortnight’s tour in 
Ireland; agricultural voters are qualified to form independent 
opinions upon the ocular evidence prepared for them by agents of 
the Land League. But hasty visits to the country, selected scenes 
of Irish life, and even cart-loads of Blue Books, teach Englishmen 
less of the character of the Irish people than they might glean 
from the novels of men like William Carleton or John and Michael 
Banim, themselves peasant-born and peasant-bred. 

The names of Irish novelists are legion, but the works that are 
racy of the soil and emerald green from cover to cover, are com- 
paratively rare. Swift, Sterne, Goldsmith, Frances Sheridan, 
Henry Brooke, were all of Irish origin, but none of these writers of 
eighteenth century fiction dealt with Irish life. By common 
consent national novels, as distinct from narratives of incident or 
tales .which turn on the loves of idealized types of imaginary 
human beings, began with Miss Edgeworth. She had many con- 
temporaries of Irish extraction, but they eschewed the inspiration 
of their native soil. Mrs. Hamilton, whose Cottagers of Glenburnie 
gives the first picture of rural life in Scotland, was born in 
Belfast. Jane and Anna Maria Porter were the daughters of an 
Irishman, though they lived in Edinburgh and celebrated Scottish 
chiefs. Maturin, with a large black wafer on his forehead as a sign 
of silence, wrote Montorio in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe and the 
German sentimentalists. The same school inspired Lady Morgan’s 
Missionary, which Shelley pronounced to be “so divine a thing,” 
as well as the voluminous writings of Maria Roche. Colley 
Grattan followed the lead of Scott and utilized his intimate know- 
ledge of Belgium in his historical romances of Jacqueline of 
Hainault and The Heiress of Bruges. Dr. Croly found in Jewish 
history the theme of Salathiel, and Michael Kavanagh drew 
Aristobulus from the Apocrypha. Sir Charles Napier anticipated 
Bulwer Lytton when he yielded to the fascination of William the 
Conqueror and the Norman Conquest. Dr. Maginn, the Irish 
Rabelais, painted Whitehall in the Days of George IV., or traced 
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the Fortunes of a Liverpool Merchant. Crofton Croker turned 
from the Irish cabin to oppose My Village to the idealized village 
which Miss Mitford had sketched. Lady Blessington, the daughter 
of “Shiver the Frills” Power, a Tipperary squireen, showed in 
Grace Cassidy, the heroine of The Repealers, that she could paint 
an Irishwoman, but as a rule she preferred scenes of fashionable 
London life. So, too, her sister, if she is rightly credited with 
Almacks, neglected the Irish for the English metropolis. And 
lastly, Lady Lytton, Lady Caroline Lamb, and Mrs. Norton, forgot 
their native country in their private wrongs. 

Irish history has not been neglected by Irish novelists. Griffin’s 
Invasion deals with Ireland in the time of Charlemagne. 
Maturin’s Eva is a story of the twelfth century. Conynham’s 
Sarsfield, and Mr. Sadleir’s Heiress of Kilorgan deal, like G. P. R. 
James’ Arrah Neil, with the reign of Elizabeth and James I. The 
Battle of Boyne is celebrated in Banim’s Boyne Water, and Mrs. 
Sadleir’s Old House by the Boyne; the Battle of Aughrim is the 
subject of Banim’s Denounced, and of Carleton’s Redmond, Count 
O'Halloran. Crowe, in Yesterday in Treland, describes the working 
of the Penal Laws in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
Banim, in The Croppy; Neville, in Lloyd Pamant; O’Leary, in 
The Irish Widow’s Son; Wingfield, in My Lords of Strogne; 
Gamble, in Sarsfield and Charlton ; Crowe, in Northerns of Ninety- 
Eight; Lover, in Rory O’More; and Lever, in more than one of 
his best known novels, chose for their subjects episodes in the revo- 
lutionary period of 1798, or Emmet’s insurrection in 1803. But 
in spite of the national pride in everything Irish, no native 
magician has yet arisen with both the will and the power to cast 
over river, lake, and bog, the same spell which the Wizard of the 
North has thrown over the land beyond the Tweed. The patriotic 
pen of no Irish Scott has given eloquent expression to the national 
spirit, or made the heroes of the struggle against English supre- 
macy familiar in our minds as household words. 

On the other hand, the social conditions of the country have been 
very fully treated. Yet, till the close of the eighteenth century, no 
Irish novelist had attempted to describe his fellow-countrymen, 
and Englishmen knew little or nothing of the people of Ireland. 
An absentee proprietor who visited his estates in 1801 is said to 
have carried with him beads, brooches, and mirrors, as if he were 
a traveller in the South Sea Islands. Lady Morgan hardly exagge- 
rates when she relates how a benevolent young Englishwoman, 
filled with kindly feelings towards her husband’s unknown vassals, 
presented them with Italian dresses, and taught them to eat 
macaroni. And it is with perfect truth that Banim describes the 
worthy Mr. Stokes, in his ignorance of the Roman Catholic religion 
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and his zeal to evangelize the peasantry, presenting a Bible to the 
‘‘Questing” Friar as an unknown book. Satires, panegyrics, or 
caricatures of Irish life indeed abounded. If a blunder was to be 
perpetrated, or a mad escapade was to be planned, an Irishman 
was always impressed for the occasion. Writers like Crofton 
Croker, Maxwell, Lever, and Lover, made confusion worse con- 
founded by their treatment of the social peculiarities of the people. 
Croker’s Barney Mahoney is an admirable type of the stage Irish- 
man, full of mother wit, fertile in resource, encountering the 
strangest vicissitudes with imperturbable drollery. Maxwell, 
himself a wild sportsman of the Far West, in Hector O'Halloran 
and LErin-go-Bragh, describes the hot-headed, puzzle-pated, 
trigger-pulling, claret-drinking gentry of Western Ireland, always 
generous, though seldom sober, the triad of whose lives was debt, 
drink, and duelling, and whose code of honour covered a mul- 
titude of sins with the pistol. 

It was to Maxwell that Lever, then the dispensary doctor at Port- 
Stewart, owed his first inclination towards literature, and he 
followed the lead of his Mentor. In his earliest and most popular 
novels he paints Ireland as a country governed by an aristocracy of 
Charles O’Malleys served by a vassal class of Micky Frees. His 
world is filled with Irish Micawbers waiting for ‘‘ something to turn 
up,” and meanwhile bent on killing time or their neighbours. 
Lover's humour created a picture which was not less partial in its 
truth than Lever’s dash and devilry. He does not witch the 
world with noble horsemanship; but he can hardly be taken 
seriously. His songs undoubtedly did good service by bringing out 
the chivalrous regard of the Irish peasant for women. In his 
novels, on the other hand, his chief object is to raise alaugh. He 
draws peasants as he had known them in his youth among the 
Wicklow hills; and it is with a boy’s appreciation of their genial 
side that he describes a hearty, honest, comic Rory, or a blundering, 
unlucky, elastic Andy. 

It was to remove the ignorance or the false impressions of the 
English nation, to bring out the true character of the people, to call 
attention to their social and political wants, that Miss Edgeworth, 
Lady Morgan, Griffin, the two Banims, and Carleton took up their 
pens. The truth of their bold, firm pictures was confirmed by the 
more featureless sketches that Mrs. 8. C. Hall drew of Irish cha- 
racter, or of the lights and shadows of Irish life. Later Irish 
novelists have followed the direction thus indicated. If Julia 
Kavanagh sought her inspiration in France, or Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
in the Fen Courts and cities and suburbs of England, or MacCabe 
in Italy and Burgundy, or Madden among the Musselmen in 
Turkey ; if Eliot Warburton painted the East in colours whose glow 
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rivals the oriental splendours of Vathek ; if Le Fanu, McCarthy, 
and Mrs. Cashel Hoey are cosmopolitan in their choice of subjects ; 
if Meadows Taylor travelled to India, and Manye Reid to the New 
World for their themes—Rosa Mulholland, Charles Reade, Mr. 
Sadlier, Kickham, Elizabeth Casey, and Annie Keary have drawn 
spirited sketches of Irish peasant life. And in two widely different 
fields Miss Laffan and Miss Lawless have increased our knowledge 
of the nation, whether of its insincere loud-mouthed demagogues 
like Hogan, M.P., or of the meannesses of Dublin life which are 
portrayed in Christie Carew, or of the heroism of which the lower 
orders are capable, whether it is displayed by a herculean peasant 
as in Hurrish, or by a tiny street-Arab as in Fitters, T'atters, and 
the Counsellor. 

The Irish people, at once abject and gallant, conspicuous for the 
extremest shades of folly and of wisdom, of generosity and of 
fiendish cruelty, in turn the terror and the jest of enemies and the 
pride and shame of friends, threatens to remain for all time a 
moral riddle to students of national character. But native novelists, 
and especially the six who form the subject of the present article— 
Miss Edgeworth, Lady Morgan, Griffin, the two Banims, and 
Carleton, have rendered it impossible to plead the want of material 
as an excuse for leaving the problem unattempted. 

When the national novel issued from the hands of Miss Edge- 
worth, the field which the social peculiarities of Ireland offered to 
an observant eye was singularly rich and varied. Life in the 18th 
century was charged with all the elements of burlesque romance. 
In rural districts the strength of the feudal feeling between master 
and dependant secured devotion on the one side and protection on 
the other. At the Great House disputes were settled, quarrels 
reconciled, debts arbitrated without the intervention of lawyers. 
If the landlord horsewhipped a tenant to-day, he fought a duel for 
him to-morrow. The reciprocity of interest between the two was 
close, for the mode] squire never distrained on a tenant or paid a 
shilling to acreditor. Both racked the resources of their ingenuity 
to bamboozle a lawyer or castigate a bailiff, to cheat a tax-gatherer 
or evade a tithe-proctor ; and the delights of the sport compensated 
for the danger of a debtor’s prison. Duelling became a social 
necessity, when no laws were respected except those of gaming and 
fighting, and when the only process by which debts were discharged 
was the trigger. No class was exempted from this universal law ; 
the Lord Chancellor, the Provost of Trinity, Privy Councillors, 
Ministers of the Crown took the field; plaintiffs challenged their 
opponents in legal actions ; judges exchanged shots with those who 
overruled their decisions, and enforced the respect of the Bar by 
the accuracy of their aim rather than of their ruling. 
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Of this social carnival, Dublin was the centre. Every class of 
society seemed, like Carleton’s doughty tailor, Ned Malone, “ fairly 
blue-mowlded for want of a ‘batin.’”” The streets were filled with a 
fighting throng of bullies and fire-eaters. To the reign of the 
Tiger Roches and fighting Fitzgeralds succeeded the more polished 
and brilliant period from 1782 to1797. Great families vied with 
one another in the reckless rapidity of their race along the road to 
ruin. Parliament had recently gained some degree of freedom, 
and eloquence blazed forth in the Senate. Commerce, relieved 
from the weight of prohibitory duties, showed signs of revival. 
But after the Rebellion Dublin sank into a city of the dead. Politi- 
cally and socially the nation collapsed. The popular effervescence 
cooled down or was suppressed. With a ruined or absentee 
aristocracy, and a commercial middle class, all the vehemence, 
the intensity, the ardour of the nation survived in the peasant ; in 
him they were fostered by the repetition of legendary tales, and 
maintained by the emotional religion which he embraced. He was 
pre-eminently the true depository of the national characteristics. 
His gaiety, his exuberance, his grotesqueness remained, but they 
were deeply tinged with darker traits. Upon him fell with the 
greatest severity the harsh Penal Laws, and out of them sprang 
those secret associations of which Irish novelists are fond, and 
which are treated in such books as Crowe’s Carders, Banim’s 
John Doe, Mrs. 8. C. Hall’s Whiteboys, Carleton’s Rody the Rover ; 
or, the Ribbonman, and Redmond Count O’Hanlan, the Rapparee. 
The peasant’s character was moulded by evil influences which made 
him pitiless in his vindictiveness. As he embraced with fervour 
his national faith, as he clung to his native superstitions, as he 
brooded over associations which privation and oppression rendered 
gloomy and tragic, in him centred all the romance of Irish social 
life. 

Miss Edgeworth was the first writer who saw the wealth of 
material which the peculiarities of Irish civilization, both past and 
present, afforded to the writer of fiction. But she was not a 
national novelist. Her treatment of her subjects betrays her alien 
blood, and, it may be added, her alien creed. She disclaims all 
knowledge of Brian Boru, the Milesians, or the Irish jig; a Scotch 
writer might as well care nothing for Robert Bruce, the Cove- 
nanters, and the bag-pipes. Her pictures are coldly drawn, her 
touches are cool and minute, revealing many points which might 
have escaped anyone whose heart had warmed and expanded 
among the Irish people. Her novels deal mainly with landlords, 
agents, and attorneys, and here her powers of acute observation 
produce excellent sketches of real life, drawn with extraordinary 
care and truth. Her King Corney, in Ormond, is a fine creation. 
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But she is always a philanthropist rather than a patriot. She 
had none of the vividness, buoyancy, and warmth of temperament 
which could alone sympathize with the intense nature of the 
- peasant. She draws him with no true discrimination. Larry, the 
postboy, in the Absentee, Thady Quirk in Castle Rackrent, are 
humorous characters. But to a woman so wanting in passion, the 
Irish peasant was necessarily a sealed book Nor, again, does her 
diagnosis of the disease from which Ireland suffered penetrate 
below the skin. She saw the improvidence, absenteeism, rack- 
renting, and middlemen, but she ignored the social and political 
causes that lay beneath the surface. Her pictures are interesting 
because they express acute observations of social facts, but they 
illustrate nothing more strongly than her inability to appreciate 
the character of the Irish race. Her best title to immortality 
remains the fact that Castle Rackrent drew from the desk where it 
had lain the unfinished MS. of Waverley. 

Lady Morgan affords the strongest possible contrast to Miss 
Edgeworth. She plunged her pen into the ink rashly and imma- 
turely, Miss Edgeworth only when her taste was matured by 
sedulous cultivation; the one derives her charm from the warmth 
of her heart, the other from the coolness of her judgment; the 
one is inexhaustibly vivacious, but thoughtless and slipshod, the 
other is uniformly sober-minded and wins upon the readér by 
the power of accurate modelling and elaborate execution. Lady 
Morgan’s novels are intensely patriotic rather than essentially 
national. Her object was not so much to describe the true 
character of the people as to swell the cry for Catholic relief. 
Herself the daughter of a strolling player, she paints what she 
conceived to be her own picture in Lady Clancare, the last of the 
royal race of the MacCarthys, an authoress, a peeress, beloved by 
the people, captivating and mysterious. The same exuberance of 
imagination and the same tendency to romantic idealization per- 
vades all her delineations. Too volatile to he judicious, too senti- 
mental to be natural, she pours forth inflated rhapsodies in 
redundant phraseology. She believed herself to be an Irish 
Madame de Stiiel, and her affectations and mannerisms often dis- 
torted the truth of her perceptions. Yet, in spite of inaccuracies, 
inappropriate dialogues, and forced incidents, she paints in strong, 
broad outline the romantic aspects of the people. Her O'Donnell, 
Florence MacCarthy, and O’Briens and O’Flahertys rank high 
among works of national fiction. She misses the more subtle traits 
of the Irish character, her sketches are superficial, and her figures 
idealized. But the general effect is, like the authoress herself, 
eminently Irish. Her hedge schoolmaster, O’Leary, her faithful 
Shane, her tender-hearted Macrory, are true to life so far as they 
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go. It is only in her scenes of fashionable life that she is vulgar. 
Here it is impossible not to acknowledge the truth of the sarcasm 
of Lady Cork, whom Lady Morgan had assailed in Lady Llanberis: 
*‘ Lady Morgan is well enough as an Irish blackguard, but as an 
English fine lady she is detestable.” 

The ill-omened leaven of Irish society either eluded Miss Edge- 
worth’s observation or jarred upon her well-balanced mind, while 
Lady Morgan looks upon her subjects through a false haze of 
sentimental idealism. But between 1822 and 1840 Griffin, the 
Banims, and Carleton had caught the true spirit of the Irish nation, 
and painted firm, faithful pictures of Irish life and character. 
Nothing more strongly confirms Thackeray’s theory of the inherent 
melancholy of the Irish peasantry than these novels. Through 
all there runs a strain of strange, wild sadness, like the rambling 
music of an Aolian harp. 

Among Irish novelists Griffin, in our opinion, stands first. His 
life is the melancholy record of a desperate struggle for literary 
fame. He was born at Limerick, in 1803. The son of a wealthy 
brewer, he had received a good education. In 1820 his father was 
ruined, and the family emigrated to America, leaving Griffin to 
pursue the medical profession in Ireland. But he soon decided to 
abandon medicine for literature. After a short apprenticeship as 
a journalist on the staff of the Limerick Adventurer, he started, a 
boy of nineteen, to win fame in the great wilderness of London. 
He describes himself as “ totally unknown to a single family in 
London, coming into town with a few pounds in one pocket and a 
brace of tragedies in the other, supposing that the one will set him 
up before the others are exhausted.” Macready rejected Aguire, 
because scenic effects, like T'he Cataract of the Ganges, were the only 
form of dramatic entertainment which filled the theatres. Not 
dispirited by his first failure, he wrote Gysippus in coffee-houses, on 
little slips of paper ; but manager after manager, and actor after 
actor, returned it unread. Meanwhile hope fainted within him. 
Too proud to accept assistance, he hid himself from his Irish 
friends, and passed whole days without food. At last John Banim 
found him out, and helped him, offering him also a place, which 
he refused, in The O’Hara Family; at the same time, Maginn in- 
troduced him to Jerdan, and he began to write for the Literary 
Gazette. In 1826 he achieved his first success with an easily- 
written set of stories, called Holland-tide ; the following year he 
increased his reputation with Munster Festivals ; and, in 1828, The 
Collegians raised him to the first rank among Irish novelists. It 
is by far his finest effort. The Tales of My Neighbourhood did not 
add to his fame; The Rivals is too revolting in its horror. His 
two historical novels are unreadable; The Duke of Monmouth is 
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heavy, and the plot of The Invasion is only a peg on which to 
hang antiquarian dissertations on the manners and customs of 
Ireland in the days of Charlemagne. Always a man of deep re- 
ligious feeling, Griffin was not satisfied with his success. He 
began to feel, to use his own words, that he was wasting his 
life ‘“‘in the composition of trashy tales and novels that do no 
good to myself or anyone else.” In September 1838 he destroyed 
all his manuscripts, consisting of dramas, tales, and poems, more 
or less complete, and entered the order of Christian Brothers at 
Dublin as a Postulant. In October he was admitted as a re- 
ligious novice. Six months later, in June 1839, he died at Cork, 
of typhoid fever. 

The Collegians was written at headlong speed. Sheet after 
sheet was thrown off and carried to the printer without correction 
or revision. Apart from the interest of the story, there is a 
careless grace, a swing, and a freshness in the narrative which are 
explained by the manner of its composition. Griffin’s mind was 
absorbed in his subject; he felt keenly every position in which he. 
placed his characters. He always wished to see Edmund Kean 
play the part of Hardress Cregan, when, just before his arrest and 
with the warning in his ear, he endeavours to be polite to his 
mother’s guests. One of Griffin’s strongest points is his percep- 
tion of dramatic situations ; and it is remarkable that besides The 
Collegians, which was put on the stage as T'he Colleen Bawn, three 
others of his stories were dramatized as The Robber’s Wife, Pre- 
sumptive Evidence, and Love’s Sacrifice. The story of Hiley 
O’Connor is true. John Scanlan, the real murderer, was hanged, 
although he was defended by Dan O’Connell. So also the death 
of old Daly, the huntsman, is founded on fact; but the message 
was really sent by the guests to the host, who had been too 
hospitable to allow his dying condition to interfere with his 
conviviality. Tenderness, passion, imagination, terror, pathos are 
all at Griffin’s command. Humour is not one of his strongest 
gifts ; yet Lowry Looby and Myles Murphy are humorous enough 
to afford relief. The story is full of poetic interest, and its tragic 
gloom is diversified by bright gleams of gaiety and tenderness. 
The accessories are rich and abundant. The minor characters are 
sufficiently numerous to give life and reality, and they are both 
definite and varied ; yet all are subordinated to the central group, 
and at the last to the central figure. There are few books in 
which the levity and seriousness, joyousness and melancholy, 
warm affection and vindictive passion of the Irish character are 
so effectively depicted. But Griffin is rather the novelist of the 
higher rural classes than of the tiller of the soil. Many traits of 
peasant life are touched in with skill. Darby Mann is an embodi- 
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ment of the clannish fidelity of Irish servants. In Poll Naughten 
are admirably illustrated the hatred which the peasant of the 
South bears to the law of the land, his unwillingness to give 
evidence in a case of life and death, and the ingenuity with which 
he baffles the keenest lawyer. So, too, it is a bold, yet happy 
instinct, which prompts Griffin to embody the refined delicacy of 
feeling that marks every word of Kiley O’Connor in the homely 
language of the coarsely dressed peasant girl. So intimate is his 
knowledge of his ground, so exquisite his perception of a character 
which combines reality with romance, that the picture never 
appears to be forced. Hardress Cregan is as well conceived as he 
is finely delineated. A vividly distinct impression is gained of the 
man, yet with scarcely a line of description, and only through 
the development of the story. And the general impression which 
the story leaves behind is as true as the details are accurate. All 
the old elements which had formerly rendered Irish life so turbu- 
lent were still in existence. They only slumbered; at any time 
they might be re-awakened. Ina moment Hyland Creagh, the 
buck and duellist, passes from joviality to savagery. 

Griffin was, as has been said, the novelist of higher rural life. 
Even in him the peasantry had found no adequate interpreter. 
That task was reserved for the two Banims and for William Carle- 
ton, men born of the class and among the surroundings they 
describe. Michael and John Banim were the sons of a farmer and 
tradesman of Kilkenny. Michael, the eldest, was born in 1796 
and died in 1874; John, born in 1798, died in 1842. They 
received a good education in their native place at the English 
academy, under a master named Buchanan, who figures in Father 
Connell as the eccentric Bucmahon. Michael Banim studied for 
the bar; but his father’s ruin compelled him to take to business. 
John Banim, who began life as a drawing-master, adopted litera- 
ture as his profession. Although a half-paralyzed invalid he 
achieved considerable success as a poet, a dramatist, a novelist, 
and a journalist. The favourable reception of his tragedy Damon 
and Pythias attracted him to London, where he conceived the idea 
of writing stories of Irish life. With the aid of his brother 
Michael, he brought out the first series of the Tales of the O’Hara 
Family in 1825. John’s reputation in other fields secured him 
the greater part of the credit which the authors earned. But 
most of the tales, and among them Crohoore with the Bill-Hook, 
Father Connell, and The Croppy, were the work of Michael Banim. 
The O’Hara Tales are vigorous, original stories, arguing an 
intimate acquaintance with Irish life, and “ creating,” as Griffin 


said of them, “an intense interest without stepping out of real 
life.” 
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The Banims have none of the poetry or refinement of Griffin. 
Both aimed at showing the peasant to be no low comedian or 
causelessly turbulent savage. They regard him mainly on his 
tragic side—in the throes of passion or the convulsive energy of 
fierce struggle. Some tender scenes of domestic happiness lighten 
the prevailing gloom, and the rare pathos is rendered more effective 
by the grimness of the surroundings. Speaking generally, the 
Banims paint with a hard realism and a stern intensity of purpose 
which seldom fail to produce a powerful impression. The colours 
are laid on coarsely, never softened into each other or harmoniously 
blended. But the principal actors stand out in bold relief, rendered 
independent of each other by some specific feature, and strongly 
individualized by the vice-like grip with which the Banims seize 
the particular effect they desire to produce. Both brothers incline 
to melodrama, and only their graphic force saves them from the 
inevitable failure. The character of the country speaks in their 
writings. They know little or no repose, but start suddenly from 
smiles to fierce passion; even their softest notes are jarred by 
jangling discords. Neither of the brothers is a humorist; if they 
strive to raise a laugh, they, as a rule, do so noisily and re- 
strainedly. They share the common faults of Irish novelists, a 
strong tendency to exaggeration and an excessive inclination 
towards the horrible. 

The O’Hara Tales are stories of mystery and violence, compli- 
cated in plot, forced and abrupt in transitions. ‘‘ Have you seen,” 
asked Miss Edgeworth, in 1827, “‘ the Tales of the O'Hara Family 
—the second series? They are of unequal value; one called The 
Nowlans is a work of great genius.” With this contemporary 
verdict most readers of the story must perforce agree. Yet in the 
hands of greater artists more would have been made of the 
materials. The interest excited by the temptation and fall of the 
young priest would be extraordinarily great, if it were not frittered 
away by needless complications of the plot, and wasted in a pro- 
fusion of powerfully painted, but irrelevant scenes. 

Crohoore of the Bill-hook affords the best illustration of the merits 
and defects of the Banims. Many of the incidents are narrated 
with consummate force, and for graphic vividness of description, it 
would be difficult to surpass the combat between the peasantry and 
the dragoons. But the story is crowded with horrors and impro- 
babilities. It opens with the ghastly murder of three persons and 
the forcible abduction of a fourth. The two heroes of the tale are, 
separately and on different charges, tried and condemned for 
murder, yet both are innocent ; the first is reprieved at the gallows, 
the second, as he stands in the dock awaiting his sentence, saves him- 
self by arresting the real murderer with his own hand. The whole 
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story is cast in unmixed low life, for no one is above the rank of a 
snug farmer. It is in these pictures of peasant life that the 
Banims excel. They relatively fail when, as in Boyne Water, The 
Croppy, or The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century, they try to 
recall the image of the past, or stray into the artificial domain of 
fashionable romance. Yet the last-mentioned novel repays perusal 
at the present day. It discusses, from the point of view of a 
peasant and an ardent patriot, the future prospects of the Union ; 
describes how Mr. Knightly was driven to abandon his hopes of 
making Ireland an English-Irish country ; depicts the troubles of 
a landlord, who in the southern counties can obtain “no rents, no 
lease-premiums, no renewal premiums. In some instances he in 
vain ejects the cotters and small farmers who will not pay him a 
shilling; for either the ground remains unlet, or Captain Rock 
shoots, burns, or drives away a new tenant.” 

William Carleton is in some respects a greater writer than any 
of the Irish novelists. He paints lawless passions with much of 
the grim intensity of the Banims, but he can also describe a rustic 
courtship with something of Griffin’s poetic tenderness or Lover’s 
rollicking fun. He is essentially the novelist of peasant life; his 
aim is to be, as he himself said, the historian of the Irish people, 
their habits, manners, feelings, superstitions, prejudices, and 
crimes. Like the Banims he was by birth one of the class which he 
describes ; he mingled with the peasantry in daily life, and plumbed 
the depths of their minds. Of all the Irish novelists he is the 
most valuable as an interpreter of thtir character. Thackeray 
called him “‘ the greatest genius that has written of Irish life,” and 
Miss Edgeworth declared that till she read Carleton she did not 
know the Irish peasant. 

He was born in 1794 in County Tyrone, where his father occu- 
pied a small farm of only fourteen acres. His parents were 
miserably poor, but they were also exceptionally gifted. From his 
father’s inexhaustible stock his mind was early stored with tales 
and legends; his mother was famed far and wide for her skill in 
giving the Keen, and in singing Irish airs. The value of his 
Tales of Ireland and Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry is 
greatly increased by the fact that the scenes and characters are 
genuine transcripts of his own personal experiences. He was 
himself taught in a “‘ Hedge School ”’ by Pat Frayne, who was the 
original of Kavanagh. He himself set out as a “‘ Poor Scholar” to 
make his way to Munster, but a dream warned him to return 
when he had reached Granard. Himself destined, like Denis 
O'Shaughnessy, for the priesthood, he had rejoiced in the display 
of his learning, and exulted in sesquipedalian words or an occa- 
sional verse from the Greek Testament. He had himself, at the 
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experience that he relates in The Lough-Derg Pilgrim. It is 
commonly asserted that the spectacles which he there witnessed 
decided him not to become a priest. But his high spirits and love 
of amusement sufficiently explain his distaste for the profession. 
He attended every dance, wake, wedding, fair, or merrymaking in 
the neighbourhood, and was no less famous for his jigs than for 
his learning. ‘‘The Shebeen” was as familiar to him as the 
cabin. ‘Ned M’Keown of the Cross Roads,” his wife Nancy, and 
all the company assembled at his house, are drawn from real life. 

After a brief interval spent as tutor in the family of a wealthy 
farmer of County Louth, Carleton decided to seek his fortune in 
Dublin. He arrived in the city with 2s. 9d. in his pocket, and 
fortunately made the acquaintance of the Rev. Ceasar Otway, who 
advised him to attempt a short story, which was published in the 
Christian Examiner. In 1830 his first series of Traits and Stories 
was collected, and for the next thirty years he continued to pour 
forth a stream of tales. It was not till 1839 that he made what 
may be called a sustained, continuous effort. His first novel, 
Fardarougha the Miser, is, with the possible exception of The Black 
Prophet (1847), the most successful of all his writings. 

Carleton paints the Irishman in the midst of his family group, 

his wife, children, pigs, poultry, beggar-man, female mendicant, 
beggar’s dog, wandering priest, and crickets. He describes, with 
infinite gusto the rustic sports at wakes or weddings. Faction 
fights were never better described than in The Battle of the 
Factions. He gives us the alternative cloud and sunshine of Irish 
life, with minute fidelity and striking realism. But as a novelist 
he has many faults. He crowds his descriptions with too many 
details, and continually repeats himself. His longer stories are 
wire-drawn ; he cannot resist his tendency to caricature, and, like 
Dickens, whom in some points he resembled, he is incapable of 
dealing with characters in the higher ranks of life. He starts 
with a good idea, but he is not content even to run it down; he 
worries it, and, contrary to all rules of sport, sets it off again. 
His novels should be read by the side of The O’Hara Tales, that 
they may correct one another, for, unlike the Banims, Carleton is 
animated by a fixed jealousy of priestly influence. 
. The Banims and Carleton describe the Irish peasantry as they 
are in their essential nature. They paint an illiterate, ignorant, 
superstitious, yet droll, warm-hearted, impulsive, and even poetic 
people. The national faults of indolence and drunkenness are not 
concealed, nor are they blind to the darker shadows of the picture. 
The artists are themselves peasants and champions of the peasan- 
try, but the portrait they have drawn is appalling in its ferocity 
VoL. XII. 8 
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and vindictiveness. They see the passions which have stained 
the national name with periodical paroxysms of frightful crime, 
and which seem to render the national character a discordant mass 
of jangling elements. If anyone doubts the subtlety, the cruelty, 
the treachery, the cunning, of the Irish peasant, let him read 
what men of their own class have written. Their Croppies, Rap- 
parees, and Ribbonmen are not sentimental, pure, angelic ruffians, 
but fierce, desperate men, seared and brutalized by familiarity with 
crime. But, except in the case of an unmitigated villain like 
Robin Costigan, who belongs essentially to the criminal class, 
their most savage desperadoes are redeemed by better instincts 
from absolute reprobation, or excused by the circumstances of their 
first indiscretions. 

It is upon the evil influences by which the peasantry were 
moulded that these writers insist. The Penal Code excluded 
Catholics from education ; those who belonged to the proscribed 
religion could not take a temperate, and therefore enlightened, 
view of their condition. They saw their priests hunted down like 
foxes, their creed denounced, their worship discouraged. Oppressed 
as they already were by excessive rack-rents, they were compelled 
to support the splendour of a privileged establishment for the sake 
of which their own Church was persecuted. And to the Catholic 
peasantry the representative of this privileged Establishment was 
too often a man of the type of Peery Clancy, the tithe-proctor, 
whose speech alternated between bullying and fawning, blasphe- 
mous oaths and obscene jests, who robbed and cheated his 
employer, who was at once tax-gatherer and money-lender, who 
wrung extortionate interest from the necessities and the ignorance 
of the peasant, and, when the victim was inextricably entangled, 
himself filed and served the processes, himself seized, sold, and 
bought in the peasant’s cows or pigs. Added to the abuses of 
the tithe system were the curses of non-resident landlords and 
tyrannical agents. All the evils of the land system are depicted 
with unrivalled force in such a book as Carleton’s Valentine 
M’Clutchy. The non-residence of the owner of Castle Cumber 
leaves wholesale power in the hands of Val the Vulture, who uses 
it mercilessly for his own aggrandizement. Such were the abuses 
which taught the peasant to consider himself at war with the law 
of the land, to regard the assassination of an agent as a provi- 
dentially successful ambush, and the murder of a tithe-proctor as 
the extinction of pestilent vermin. It was for reasons like these 
that Captain Rock appeared to the peasant as a national leader, 
that lawlessness assumed the disguise of patriotism, that resistance 
to law was esteemed a virtue and submission denounced as 
cowardice, that fidelity to a secret league was made the highest 
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point of honour, and treachery stamped with the ineradicable 
brand of Cain. Nurtured in these evil traditions, profoundly 
ignorant, and grossly superstitious, the Irish peasantry are made of 
the inflammable stuff that ignites like tow at the burning words of 
demagogues. 

Carleton adds another feature to the portrait that he and the 
Banims painted of the national character. He protests against 
the worship of the priesthood, and compares the homage paid by 
the people to the servile fear of slaves before their drivers. He 
contemplates with anxious foreboding the fatal consequences that 
must inevitably ensue for the social and intellectual degradation of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. He looks forward with dread to the 
time when the country will be surrendered to leaders little superior 
in education to their followers, and inheriting from their prede- 
cessors the narrow unrelenting spirit of zealous proselytism. A 
peasantry thus led, easily falls a victim to what Carleton calls the 
“‘pestilent poison of mercenary agitation.” When these three 
novelists wrote there were still two safeguards against the omni- 
potence of this deadly virus. The priests and the women were on 
the side of law and order. Father O’Clery, in The Peep o’Day, 
implores the peasants, as Irishmen, as Christians, as fathers, 
brothers, sons, and husbands, to abandon all secret societies, and 
his stirring appeal is backed from the altar of the same chapel by 
the voice of the Protestant clergymen. The women then pleaded 
on the side of mercy. Moya Farrel saves Bignel, the agent, from 
the hands of the Rockites; Nance Hogan warns Gerald Blount 
of the ambush that had been laid for him. But now, if we are to 
believe Miss Lawless, women foment the passions, stimulate the 
hatred, and instigate the crime. 


R. E. ProruHero. 


ISLAM AS A POLITICAL SYSTEM. 


Isuam is divided into two portions—Imam (Faith), and Din, which 
I will render Practice. It comes nearer to the French term culte. 
It is not the dogmatic, but the practical portion of Islam which 
has influenced the moral, social, legal, and political ideas and 
circumstances of its professors. This, then, is the branch to 
which I will apply myself. The hold it has over man we naturally 
refer to its dogmas, because such is the only hold that religion has 
over us. Our religion is neither the rule of the courts of law, nor 
does it decide upon the policy of the State. We, therefore, hold 
religion and policy different things, and do not, even in expression, 
so much as conceive a connection between religion and juris- 
prudence. What, then, are to us religion, institutions, and honour 
—powerful as motives, but distinct in their application, and some- 
times opposed—is to them all contained in that one word “‘Islam.”’ 
It is patriotism, legality, tradition, constitution, right. 

While I separate dogma from practice, referring the constitution 
of Eastern society to the latter, still the dogma has materially 
affected this state of the East, in consequence of the influence of 
Christian feelings on the policy of Eastern Governments. How- 
ever contrary such impulses may be to that charity which is the 
essential character of true Christianity, and to those interests 
which it is the avowed purpose of that policy to sustain, I am, 
therefore, induced to say something on this head, convinced that 
the Christian who knows their belief will cease to revile; and when 
he observes the influence of their devotional feelings on their lives, 
will deem them worthy of sympathy, if not of imitation. 

The Unity and the immateriality of the Deity is the grand 
doctrine. The contemplation of the greatness, power, and good- 
ness of God, is the devotional exercise. The five cardinal points 
are—the Profession of the Faith; Prayer, called by Mahomet the 
pillar of religion and the key of Paradise; the Fast of Ramazan; 
Alms-giving, which is a practical regulation of the charity incul- 
cated towards their fellow-men. The Pilgrimage to Mecca was but 
a regulation, in accordance with previous habits; to maintain the 
unity of doctrine, and to refresh the zeal and ardour of its 
professors. 
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The injunction regarding washing and cleanliness is an accessory 
to prayer. 

The Mussulmans believe with the Christians in an Omnipotent 
God, Creator of all things; in the immortality of the soul; in the 
resurrection of the body; in the recompense and punishments of a 
future life. They believe with the Unitarians, Socinians, Armi- 
nians, and other sects, in the prophetic character of Christ They 
believe with the Lutherans, Calvinists, &c., in justification by faith 
and not by works, and with the latter sect in predestination. 

Very possibly I may surprise the reader when I state that the 
Mussulmans believe in the inspired writings, at least in the Penta- 
teuch, the Psalms of David, and the Gospels. A Mussulman may 
differ from a Christian in the interpretation of a passage, but he 
does not deny the “ Law and the Testimony.” 

The character of Mahomet is, perhaps, the point which has 
produced the most unfavourable impression on Christians. But, 
in fact, we have erred in this matter. He himself disclaims the 
power of working miracles, does not pretend to salvation out of 
good works, nor is he designated by his followers by any other 
title save that which is common to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and which is used to one another at the present day by friends in 
familiar discourse. Anything more would be inconsistent with 
their all-absorbing idea of the Deity. 

But a large portion of the Mussulmans, the Wahabees, had 
rejected even the use of that name by which we chose to know the 
body. In the formula of their faith they have substituted, in the 
place of Ld illahé W Alléh Muhammad rasiil Illéh (“ There is no 
Deity but God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God”), Lé illahé 
W Allah malik yaum ed-din (‘ There is no Deity but God, the Lord 
of the Day of Judgment”). Now the doctrines of the Wahabees 
were admitted by so many of the Ulemah, in every portion of the 
Empire, to be in strict conformity with the original principles of 
their faith, that the suppression of that sect was felt to be the only 
means by which a political division of the Ottoman Empire could 
be prevented ; and the Western Mussulmans lent themselves to the 
purposes of the State on this occasion, through the apprehension 
of the consequence of the hostility of Christendom in the event of 
any division taking place between the Mussulmans. The Wahabee 
reformation would have brought Islam into the closest resemblance 
with Protestantism ; and it is curious to remark that, while the 
use made of the prejudices of Christians has prevented this con- 
summation, millions of Christians have apostatized through the 
violence of a European Power, who has acquired this means of 


indirectly propagating Islam from the support it obtains from 
Christian fanaticism. 
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At the time of the Reformation, the Mussulmans were considered 
as religious allies. To say nothing of Lollards and other secta- 
rians, fellowship with them was admitted by Cromwell, and un- 
ambiguously expressed by Queen Elizabeth, in a letter addressed 
to Sultan Murad. 

Islam is regarded in Europe as a “ religion of blood,” and as 
having extended itself by the sword. Whatever, or however 
favourable, may be the opinions of any person in reference to 
Oriental manners and Turkish character, this anti-social maxim is 
held to be a fundamental portion of their belief and their institu- 
tions. If it be erroneous, great is the wrong we do, and how 
universal ! 

The small beginnings of the system render it difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive how it could progress by physical means, 
and through the violation of law and policy. Here no numerous 
race adopted suddenly a principle of intolerance; here no anti- 
quated system became fanatic, and used the authority acquired, 
and the power realised by the virtues of ancestors, to trample on 
the outraged feelings of man or the laws of nature. Islam, so 
wonderfully successful as a system as to reach almost to its full 
growth in its earlier infancy, could only progress through supe- 
riority over coeval systems. 

Mahomet was the only founder of a religion who was, at the 
same time, a temporal prince and a warrior. His power lay ex- 
clusively in restraining violence and ambition; his temptation 
was ambition, and the sword was at his disposal. It is, therefore, 
to be expected that, making religion a means to temporal power, 
and having obtained that sway over the minds of his followers 
by which they accepted as law and right whatever he chose to 
promulgate, his code should be found at variance with all others, 
andeven in opposition to those dictates of justice which are im- 
planted in the breasts of all men. If, then, we find that it is not 
so—if we find him establishing maxims of right in international 
dealings, of clemency in the use of victory, moderation in that of 
power, above all, of toleration in religion, we must acknowledge 
that, amongst men who have run a distinguished course, he 
possesses peculiar claims to the admiration of his fellow-creatures. 
The Arabs were a people of rapine. His followers implicitly 
believed, and this was all his world. There were no nations 
around whose feelings he had to respect, admiration to win, or 
censure to dread; his conduct is, therefore, referable solely to his 
own internal instincts, and to that obedience to the whisper of 
conscience, which must be a condition of all greatness, and in 
which may truly be said to reside the character of man; the 
germ of which, though born with each of us, has, on this popu- 
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lous earth, during the ages of its existence, so seldom ripened to 
maturity. 

A private man made himself to be looked upon as a prophet by 
his own family. A simple Arab united the distracted, “ the 
scanty, naked, and hungry tribes of Arabia,” into one compact 
and obedient body, and presented them with new attributes and a 
new character among the people of the earth. In less than thirty 
years this system defeated the Emperor of Constantinople, over- 
threw the Kings of Persia, subdued Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and extended its conquests from the Atlantic to the Caspian and 
the Oxus: from which limits, during twelve centuries, its political 
sway has never receded, while the faith has continued to extend, 
and is at this hour extending in Northern Asia, in Central Africa, 
on the Caspian, and the Adriatic. 

A combination so extraordinary, and events of such magnitude, 
flowing from the ideas patiently developed during fifteen years by 
a solitary Arab, friendless, unknown, and dwelling in the desert or 
the cave, are not to be explained by phrases, whether employed 
by the vulgar or the philosopher. These changes were not effected 
by the outpouring of nomad hordes, by the progress of military 
aggression, or the gradual extension of diplomatic dominion ; they 
were brought about within a single lifetime by men’s thoughts, 
and have endured through forty generations, not through pre- 
scription, but by attachment. Islam offered its religion, but never 
enforced it; and the acceptance of that religion conferred co-equal 
rights with the conquering body, and emancipated the vanquished 
States from the conditions which every conqueror, since the world 
existed up to the period of Mahomet, has invariably imposed. 
For its proselytes there was no obligation of denial and revile- 
ment of their former creed; the repetition of a single phrase was 
the only form required or pledge exacted. 

The two great faiths with which it stood in opposition, Judaism 
and the Greek Church, were declared to be the models, and their 
“Book,” or Bible, the foundation of the faith of Islam. It is not 
at the present day that we can judge of the effect of a conqueror 
preaching to his subjects and a general praying with his men. 
It is not at the present day that we can estimate the awe and 
respect imposed upon mankind, the enthusiasm and devotion 
animating the people, or the phalanx who proclaimed the majesty 
of God, and the necessity of His worship through the observance 
of good faith between man and man; who exhibited examples of 
love in the household, devotion in the temple, union in the camp, 
valour in the field; who associated with themselves at once the 
loftiest conceptions of natural devotion and the most trivial ob- 
servances of personal cleanliness. 
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The faiths with which it stood in competition were Christianity, 
chiefly as represented by the Greek Church; Judaism, then pos- 
sessed of great political and military power; and Fire-worship. 
With the latter we have little to do, although it is also associated 
with Islam in reference to all the doctrines which it holds in 
common with Christianity ; as, for instance, that most remark- 
able of all, the resurrection of the body, re-promulgated on the 
banks of the Oxus 600 years before the Christian era. As regards 
Judaism and Christianity, Islam adopted them as its models; they 
were the sources of its faith. The same revered personages were 
alike prophets and teachers for all three ; there was blood alliance. 
Islam did not rise under any persecution from these creeds. There 
could be no bitterness, even of circumstances. In Arabia its first 
persecution was by, as its subsequent wars were carried on with, 
the local idolatry, and in the course of this period the Jews and the 
Christians in Arabia seem to have been considered its allies; it 
was impossible that there could be rancour against either, and 
unless such a passion had existed in the highest degree, it was 
impossible to make religion the ground of a war of invasion. 
These considerations appear to me to supersede all argument, and 
to put aside all testimony; the thing was impossible. How the 
reverse should be stated by the Mussulman and Christian writers 
of early times, and, consequently, thereafter believed, is easily 
explained. 

To the Mussulman, the word Religion stands in lieu of State. 
Where we would say, “‘ There was a meeting of the people,” they 
would say, ‘‘ There was a meeting of believers.” Every act is 
referred to God; all authority thence derived. War was with 
them a judicial matter, so that they would speak of religion com- 
manding a war as we would speak of religion commanding charity, 
or love, yet without the one being more an act of fanaticism than 
the other. This is a general habit of mind and form of expression, 
but there then comes a purposed misapplication, to prove its 
claim to Divine favour. The Mussulman would speak of his 
religion as being propagated by the sword ; which words, indeed, 
would strictly signify that his side had triumphed. The Christian 
writers, in the same spirit, would assert the same thing, as 
charging violence and injustice on their antagonists. Besides, to 
Christians, a difference of religion was, indeed, a ground of war, 
and that not merely in dark times and by fanatics. The great 
restorer of international law in Europe, Grotius himself, formally 
excepts the Mussulmans from all participation in the community 
of rights which he lays down, and the permanent piracy of Malta 
was sustained by the chivalry of Europe, and into it were perio- 
dically drafted the scions of its noble, princely, and regal houses. 
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I may further add, that, throughout the Mussulman world, the 
belief that the sword is the weapon of Christianity is quite as 
common as in Christendom that counter-belief which we are 
examining. 

The expansion of Islam is, therefore, to be looked for in its own 
inherent character, in the genius of its founder, in the qualifica- 
tions of its earliest apostles, the system of its political adminis- 
tration, the condition of rival creeds, and the circumstances of 
surrounding nations: and if it be a rule of philosophy to content 
ourselves with sufficient causes for any effect, and to abstain from 
introducing hypothetical ones, we will be dispensed in this case 
from admitting the argument of religious compulsion, which would 
not only be superfluous as a hypothetical cause, but destructive of 
the practical ones which account for the result. 

At the time that the Mussulmans crossed Arabia Petrea, and 
showed themselves in Syria, the two great empires of the East, 
the Greek and the Persian, and the two religions which prevailed 
in these States, were alike corrupt and tottering, oppressive to 
the nations by hopeless burdens and intolerable observances ; 
revolt and schism were the common characters of both, and the 
appearances on their respective thrones of princes of extraordinary 
spirit and capacity had only the effect of adding hatred, invasion, 
and war to the sum of the calamities of each, severally incapable 
of reconstruction. The Christians, in their internal schisms, 
sought support from the Parsee monarch, and on the metaphysical 
points of Unitarianism and Dualism, as bearing on the nature of 
Christ. The warlike inhabitants of the mountain ranges, ex- 
tending from the Euxine down to the borders of Egypt, having 
taken the side opposed to that then espoused by Heraclius, these 
countries, on religious grounds, were more favourably disposed to 
the Persian than to the Christian monarch. Religious animosity 
being thus fervidly excited at home, was in abeyance as between 
Christian and Parsee. The power of the two States was equally 
in abeyance. The history of time will, therefore, not afford a 
conjuncture more favourable for the interposition between them of 
a new system, at once religious and political, respectfully ob- 
serving the creed of each, and employing the sanction of its new 
faith to establish beneficial maxims of civil and political freedom. 
These were the two conditions of respect for religious feelings, 
subversion of governing system, so as to induce the people to 
make a sacrifice in regard to the first in order to secure the 
benefits of the latter. This is precisely what was done. The 
Unitarian doctrine of Islam, in the sense of the Godhead, fell in 
with the Unitarian doctrines of the: Monophysites and Monothe- 
lites, with respect to Christ; indeed, the same terms were used 
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for both; and that hitherto unobserved coincidence of Islam with 
the Mazdasnians might seduce the Persians into the belief that 
they had but modified the forms of their Church without aban- 
doning its profession. 

Islam put an end to infanticide, then prevalent in the surround- 
ing countries. Christianity might be equally opposed, but was 
not equally successful. It gave equality of political rights, and 
administered even-handed justice, not only to those who professed 
its religion, but to those who were conquered by its arms. It 
reduced taxation ; the sole tribute to the State consisting of the 
tenth. It freed commerce from all charges and impediments ; it 
freed the professors of other faiths of all forced contribution to 
their Church or their clergy, and of all religious contribution what- 
ever to the dominant creed. It communicated all the privileges 
of the conquering class to those of the conquered who conformed 
to its religion, and all the protection of citizenship to those who 
did not. It secured property, abolished usury, and the private 
revenge of blood. It inculeated cleanliness and sobriety; it did 
not inculcate them only, but it produced and established them. 
It put an end to licentiousness, and associated with charity to the 
poor the forms of respect for all. Success in either of those points 
was enough for the triumph of any system. 

Such were the offensive weapons of Islam. Conversion with 
these wings flew so rapidly in the rear of the Black Eagle of the 
Saracens, that future ages, seeing nothing but victories, have 
accounted for the inexplicable fact by an impossible theory. (On 
one day, no less than 20,000 Christians, Jews, and Magians, 
embraced the Mahometan faith.— Sale, Preliminary Discourse, 
p- 209.) 

Instead of Islam having introduced a bloodthirsty spirit amongst 
the Arabs, it had precisely the contrary effect. Mahomet, from 
reasons which the event justified, refused to appoint his successor, 
notwithstanding his own anxious desire that a certain man should 
succeed him. He did everything to induce the people to select 
Ali, though he would not nominate him. He went even so far as 
to place him on the Minbar above himself. Ali, though invari- 
ably regarded as the first of the Mussulmans, was passed over on 
three elections. It was not that he was judged to be deficient in 
any of the qualities requisite for a chief, but because he was a 
man inured to bloodshed. 

“Fight for religion,” which is constantly used in the Koran 
implies the same as with us would be implied by the words, * Fight 
for your rights,” “‘ Fight for your country.” 

From the following extract from Condé’s History of the Arabs in 
Spain, it would appear that Islam was offered as an alternative by 
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which war might be avoided. In 963, the King Alhakem declared 
the obligations of the Muslims when they go on the jihad, or in 
maintaining frontiers, in this order of the day (given at Toledo) :— 


It is the duty of every good Muslim to go to the jihad,or war against unbelievers, 
enemies of our law: the enemies shall be invited to Islam, except when they, as on 
this occasion, begin the invasion: in the other case, it shall be proposed to them either 
to become Muslims or to pay the established tribute, which the unbelievers under our 
government have to pay. If in the strife the enemies of our law should not be twice as 
many as the Muslims, the Muslim who should fly from battle would be vile, and sins 
against the law and our honour. In entering the enemy’s country, kill no women or 
children, nor the old men without strength, nor the monks of secluded habits, except 
if they should do you an injury. Neither kill nor take prisoner him to whom you have 
given a safe-conduct, nor break the conditions and agreements made with them. The 
safe-conduct which any leader has given, /et a/l maintainit. The leaders shall use their 
discretion in recompensing those who serve with the army, though not fighting men, 
or though of another faith. Let none come to the army or to the frontier who have 
father or mother, without the permission of both of them, unless in case of sudden 
necessity, when the chief duty is to hasten to the defence of the land, and at the call 
of the frontier governors. 


As to the systems from which Mahomet copied, of course he 
found in Christianity the purest and most benevolent of maxims ; 
but he was liable to interpret the Gospel by the acts of its fol- 
lowers, or would have heen so, had he not been gifted with that 
intuitive perception of the means of influencing mankind which 
involves all practically important truths. The same thing may be 
said in reference to the religion of Jemshid, known by the name of 
its reformer, Zoroaster, for the majesty of its ancient principles 
had likewise been obscured. The third system, however, Judaism, 
did give a religious sanction to aggression; not with a view of 
conversion, but of extirpation. The Jews were cursed for sparing. 
Mahomet quotes both Moses and David to justify war, but applies 
the example to defensive ones. But we must look at conduct as 
well as maxims. Perchance in this case, as in many others, the 
one may belie the other. The first wars of Mahomet in Arabia 
were defensive. The war with the Greek Empire arose out of the 
assassination of an envoy. The career once entered upon, they 
were placed in just warfare with the whole of the then world. It 
was impossible that aggressive war should not take place; but I 
confine myself to the original code, and the early period by which 
its character was formed and its principles fixed. The spirit of 
aggression never breathed itself into that code which formally in- 
corporated the law of nations as a portion of the faith, and the 
Mussulmans, in the hour of triumph, were always ready to say, 
“ Accept our faith, and you will cease to be even tributary; you 
will enter into full fellowship with the conquering people.” It is 
this, which was a generosity then undreamt of, which became the 


ground of the charge in practice of propagating religion by the 
sword. 
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Lamartine has said that “the Mahometans are the only tole- 
rant people on the face of the earth,” and an English traveller, 
Slade, reproaches them with being too tolerant. 

The results produced by Islam seem too vast, too profound, too 
permanent, to allow us to believe that the human mind could an- 
ticipate them, far less adjust the scheme ; thence the disposition to 
take refuge in chance, or providential design, instead of applying 
to it the process of reasoning, by which we estimate the effects of 
the laws of Solon, or the triumphs of Timoleon. 

Nevertheless, this scheme was framed by a single man, who filled 
with his own spirit those who were in immediate contact with him, 
and impressed a whole people with the profoundest veneration of 
which man ever was the object. The system of laws and morals 
which he formed agreed equally with the highest development as 
with the lowest level of society, which, during ten centuries, pass- 
ing from race to race, made every people by whom it was received 
superior to, and triumphant over, the nations and empires with 
which they came in contact. 

By the same process that Islam subdued Arabian idolatry, so did 
it subdue fire-worship. After conquering the Arabs, it conquered 
the Persian Turks, Mongol Tartars, Berbers, and a large portion 
of the Greek and other populations. At this day that faith is _ 
spread where the hostile banners of its professors never flew. Mis- 
sionary labours have extended it to the eastern confines of India. 
Moorcroft found it in Ladak, triumphing over Buddhism; and the 
Landers found it on the banks of the Niger, putting an end to 
human sacrifice, where its sway is established with regal pomp and 
despotic power. To the mind of the Mussulman, no idea of anti- 
thesis is conveyed by the designation of his faith with that of 
Moses or of Christ. He holds these to be stages of progression, 
and thence the expression, “‘ A Jew must become a Christian before 
he can be a Mussulman.” He calls Abraham and the Patriarchs 
Mussulmans. He says all men are born Mussulmans. Islam 
means “resignation.” They do not call us Christians, but fol- 
lowers of Hazret Isa, the blessed Jesus; the reviling of whom is 
blasphemy, and is punished with death. 

In the time of Mahomed IV., a Christian priest had made pro- 
fession of Islam, and, to prove his zeal, reviled our Saviour, apply- 
ing to him the epithet “ impostor,’’ which he had been accustomed 
to apply to Mahomet. The Mussulmans, shocked at the outrage, 
carried him before the Divan, and he was ordered for immediate 
execution. 

Islam has outstripped the enlightenment of our age by making 
instruction a fundamental law. Every child must be put to 
school in its fifth year. It is the duty of the State to instruct 
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the citizen, that he may understand the laws he has to obey, 
and of the family to teach the child the means by which he may 
acquire his livelihood. Every Sultan is instructed in a handicraft, 
and some of them have earned thereby their subsistence. There 
have been, however, no educational heart-burnings, because each 
community had to teach its children for and by itself. It was 
from the Mussulmans that Europe received science and letters. 
It is to the method adopted practically to maintain both private 
and international justice, that I attribute more especially the 
sudden expansion of Islam, its permanency, and the preservation 
to the present hour of its early simplicity of mind and institu- 
tions. I shall now mention the means adopted in respect to the 
latter. 

A special organization is only intelligible by a due appreciation 
of the relative functions of the other portions of the State; we 
must, therefore, first consider in the Mussulman system the 
regal prerogative, the executive power, and the popular will. 

The Prince is the mere executor of the law, but is not pos- 
sessed of any portion of legislative power, nor of judicial func- 
tions. The first he cannot possess, because it is not in exercise 
at all; the code is immutable, and royal ordinances (the Urf) a 
mere regulation. As to the second, he is regarded in no other 
light than as a private individual ; he is liable to pursuit before 
the courts of justice, and there are sultans who have stood to 
plead their own cause before the tribunal of a Cadi. The execu- 
tive authority is in his hands, but it is limited in every respect 
as our Governments are in some respects; they are most strictly 
controlled in home matters by Act of Parliament. A Mussulman 
executive is equally limited by the law in foreign matters. But 
the law which limits our Governments is a changeable one; they 
are members of the legislative assemblies, and dispose of the 
powers of the monarch in his legislative functions ; they dispose 
equally of the influence of Government as of the party which 
has raised them to power in enacting or in abrogating laws, in 
obtaining acts of indemnity, or in dispensing even with that 
protection in cases of their violation of positive law. A Mussul- 
man Government has no such hold, and possesses no such power. 

In the West, the opinion of the people constitutes itself a 
strength and an authority; its will becomes law, and the exer- 
cise of that will is called freedom. In the East there is no such 
thing as opinion; the process of teaching of the whole people 
corresponds with that which we give to lawyers, and conse- 
quently, when commotions break out, it is not with the view of 
changing institutions, or introducing reforms, but of resisting 
violence and wrong, and maintaining the law; it therefore ends 
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with the deposition of a sovereign, or the execution of a minister 
of State; and so, instead of shaking the stability of the throne 
or of the institutions, serves to maintain them. Consequently 
the abuses of Government, even in the worst times, though they 
may prostrate the well-being of a nation, never destroy its com- 
mon sense, its just appreciation of right and wrong, or its faculty 
of restoration ; for it suffers only from the temporary violence of 
man, not from the disembodied and undying perversions of 
legislation. In the centre of an Administration so simple and 
patriarchal, is placed the body into whose hands is exclusively 
remitted the right of judgment on such cases as involve the 
drawing of the sword. It is, so to say, the Church to whom 
alone this power is entrusted. I use the word “ Church,” as it 
is the nearest approach which our language affords; but it also 
includes the ‘‘ Bench.” Islam is without a priesthood. The 
doctors of the law are the doctors of divinity, because the law 
is the Koran ; but they are not supported by tithes; their func- 
tions are not sacerdotal, but judicial; yet are they a corporation 
by affiliation, succession, cohesion, wealth, dignity, connections, 
and influence, no less authoritative than the Church in England; 
with this difference, that there is no dissent. Their wealth is 
derived neither from Church property, nor from tithes, nor from 
State pensions. They are supported by judicial fees on litigated 
cases, amounting to 24 per cent., and by the revenues of lands 
appropriated to the mosques; in the same manner that, amongst 
the Greeks, lands were attached to the temples. This property is, 
in consequence, discharged from taxes to the State, and secure 
against confiscation ; consequently, in the political uncertainty of 
the last two centuries a large proportion of the property of the 
Ottoman Empire has been placed in this condition, a portion of 
the proceeds being secured to the families of the original owners, 
the remainder entering the treasury of the Efkaf Naziry. The 
Christians profit by this allocation even as much as the Mussul- 
mans, and at the present moment almost the whole of the property 
of the city of Constantinople belongs either in this form, or posi- 
tively by having fallen in, to the body of the Ulema, and pays 
no taxes to the State. This body, although connected with the 
aristocracy of the land, and filling the highest administrative 
offices, has, nevertheless, its roots in the people—resembling in 
this respect, the Church of Rome. It is looked up to by the nation, 
in times of difficulty and danger, as its protector and represen- 
tative. Every commotion has been led by it, and none has suc- 
ceeded, except where it has pronounced itself decidedly in its 
favour. 

The chief of the body is the Sheik-ul-Islam, or Grand Mufti. 
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He is nominated by the Sultan, but he can only choose one of the 
three highest functionaries: these, again, are nominated by the 
Sultan, but under a similar restriction; and so progressively 
downwards, the Sultan always nominating, but only from the 
eligible persons determined and presented by the hierarchical pro- 
gression of the body itself. It finally rests upon the students in 
the different colleges who are raised the first two steps by col- 
legiate degrees. “The Grand Mufti, the Cazaskiers of Anatoly and 
Roumely, the three Cadis of the first cities, and some other 
dignitaries, form the supreme council of Ulema, or learned men. 
Their ordinary functions have reference to their own corporation, 
but in all extraordinary or doubtful occasions they are consulted 
by the Government ; they are not invited to join the Divan, but 
the case is submitted to them. Thus, for instance, before the 
measures against Mehemet Ali were adopted they were appealed 
to, and it was on their fetva itself, rehearsed in the firman, that 
he was declared an outlaw, or, according to their expression, a 
“‘Firmanli.” The case.is not presented to them in the form of 
documents to examine, but as a solicitor prepares a case for sub- 
mission to counsel. It is said, ‘‘ M. or N. has done so-and-so. Is 
his act lawful or unlawful; and if so, what is the penalty?” 
This is the form in which cases with Foreign Powers are sub- 
mitted. 

It may be said that this is a very inadequate process for arriving 
at the truth; that they have before them but an ez-parte state- 
ment ; and that even upon it a purely judicial view will not be 
taken by persons so intimately connected with the Government. 
These objections are, doubtless, valid; but we must consider how 
much there is gained, ceteris paribus, on the other side. The 
Ulema are not merely a body of lawyers, they are a representative 
one, and a popular one; they will not confine themselves to the 
case as presented by the Government; their opinions and habits 
are distinct from those of the Administration ; they are not com- 
promised by its anterior steps; they will, consequently, in a case 
of manifest injustice—and this is the important matter—refuse 
their fetva, and, of course, the Executive is at once stopped. Of 
what importance is it in the case of any quarrel to have an un- 
compromised friend, even to consult with! and the quarrels of 
nations, even more than those of individuals, arise out of intem- 
perance and irritated self-love. What a restraint upon a Govern- 
ment to know that, after it has made a quarrel, it cannot shelter 
itself under pending negotiations or royal prerogative! and what a 
support for the morals and the honour of a people that it has only 
to draw the sword upon a judicial sentence ! 

But the functions of the Ulema do not ce ase, in case of war 
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with the rendering of a fetva. So soon as the frontiers are 
crossed, a representative of the body is sent to the camp, not only 
to administer justice in the army, but to watch and report on the 
proceedings of the general, to prevent his overstepping the limits 
of legality, to take cognizance of his proceedings with the opposite 
party, and to sign with him armistices or other documents, which, 
in fact, without such signature, have no validity. The rare cases 
in which the Turks have broken faith have arisen out of the igno- 
rance of their enemies of their constitution. They have never, 
indeed, presented a forged treaty to deceive native princes in 
India, and to avoid parliamentary pursuit at home; but they have 
been guilty of delivering invalid documents, as in the case of 
Rhodes—that is to say, uncountersigned by the representative 
of the Mufti—and then felt themselves at liberty to violate 
them. But this aberration is the strongest proof of the value 
of this legal restraint, showing that it was ‘exercised to repress 
the worst passions, and directly connecting with the institutions 
of Islam the high character of honour which is never to be found 
save acting as a moderator. There is but one instance in which 
ambition induced the Turkish Government to violate an engage- 
ment. The voice of religion was then loudly raised against the 
outrage, and in the subsequent triumphant progress of the Otto- 
man forces through Hungary to Vienna, which lay exposed and 
defenceless, when every temptation of easy victory might have led 
on with eagle’s flight the unresisting squadrons, the troops dis- 
couraged by the denunciations of the Ulemas, and the chiefs 
paralysed by the same cause, exhibited in their insubordination an 
example of respect for the moral dictates of religion which is per- 
haps unparalleled in the military history of Europe. The disasters 
of the campaign, attributed, of course, to other sources by bio- 
graphers of the Western heroes, let loose the suppressed indignation 
of the population of Constantinople; and Mahmoud IV., after 
having occupied the throne for more than forty years, was sent to 
the Seven Towers, to expiate with his life the resumption of 
hostilities before the expiration of a truce. 

To come to later times. When in 1812, by the intercession of 
England, hostilities were put an end to between Russia and 
Turkey, it became a matter of astonishment to all Europe that 
Turkey should forego the prospect or the certainty held out to her 
by the invasion of Napoleon of obtaining those ends for which she 
was in arms at that very moment, and for retaking from Russia 
the immense tracts of country which Russia had possessed herself 
of during the previous forty years. It was a conviction of the 
manifest interests of Turkey on this occasion that probably ren- 
dered Napoleon indifferent to the negotiations of England at Con- 
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stantinople, and which proved successful beyond all belief, in 
consequence, no doubt, of the coincidence of English and Russian 
intention. 

Scarcely was the treaty signed, when, as at that of Carlovitz, 
Turkey perceived her error; but, her agent having appended his 
signature, no representations and no advantages could induce her 
to break her faith. 

In proof that the Turkish Government has always maintained 
the respect for law, still inherent in the breast of its people, and 
that inoffensiveness which at once renders it worthy of the esteem 
of Foreign Powers and the victim of their intrigues, I select a few 
passages from different periods of their history. 

On their first settlement in Europe they restored the Morea, 
after capturing it, to the Byzantine Emperor, as lawful possessor. 
They retained Thessalonica only after its capture for the third 
time, and then on the grounds of a correspondence intercepted, by 
which the Emperor had disposed of it to the Genoese. At the 
Treaty of Belgrade, the Grand Vizier justified his refusal to assent 
to a proposition of the Plenipotentiaries as follows :—‘‘ You mistake 
the nature of the Turkish Government. It is not in its power to 
do things which that of Vienna can do of its own pleasure. It has 
to consult its people, and it is guarded by a law which it cannot 
infringe. It partakes of the nature of a Republic, and does not 
wield despotic power.” 

The classical scholar will no doubt have already been reminded 
of Rome. There the Ulema was the Fecial College. The Consuls, 
the Senate, and the People could declare no war ; that matter was 
remitted to the Fecials ; and the very negotiations with a foreign 
State were remitted to the legal body, which drew up the petitio. 
rerum, transmitted the ultimatum, and sent their heralds to the 
capital of the foreign State to denounce the war, remaining thirty 
days on the frontier before the ultima ratio was appealed to and 
the legions suffered to cross. They threw open the temple of 
Janus to publish at home the event, so that every precaution 
should precede, every form of law accompany, and every publicity 
declare the solemn event. Thus it was that in a Roman the 
characters of soldier and of citizen were combined, and that 
discipline and honour were not divorced. Thus it was that the 
Republic became mistress of the world, and that Roman will be a 
title of honour to the latest generations. 

I have contrasted, as antithetical, the legal character of Islam 
and of the British Constitution. I spoke, however, in respect to 
the last, not of its ancient principles, but of its present practice. 
England adopts the law of Rome, and in it the law of nations. It 
has the Fecial code: petitio rerum, ultimatum, denunciatio belli, are 
VOL. XII 40 
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still terms of her jurisprudence, are still legal documents requisite 
in every such transaction. The Chancellor of England is the 
great Fecial. The proclamation of war is made in Chancery; it 
is not a matter settled in a Cabinet Council, for England’s law 
knows neither Cabinet Council nor Secretary of State. England’s 
law knows no more of diplomacy than did the law of Rome; it no 
more entered into the conceptions of the founders of the one State 
than of the other to settle such matters by whispers, to maintain 
normal intrigues amongst other nations, or to suffer them amongst 
themselves. When a case did arise, then was it judicially decided 
upon at home; and then was an ambassador expedited to the 
adverse party pro hdc vice. 

The practical value of the knowledge of other people is the recti- 
fication of errors or abuses at home; if we find sound principles 
and useful habits in a system which we despise, and amongst a 
people to whom we consider ourselves superior, our pride and 
prejudice afford additional arguments for such an adoption. This 
motive has influenced me in the foregoing sketch. 


Anprew T. SrsBaxp. 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS. 


On the banks of the river Vienne, where it leaves the mountains 
of Auvergne, those granite citadels of the centre of France, lies 
the city of Limoges. 

Tradition has it that the town was founded by Lemovix, 
one of the Trojan heroes, who, wandering west, settled there 
with his band of followers. Lemovexr Augustoritum, Lemovigas 
in the eleventh century, it did not acquire its present name till 
the thirteenth. 

St. Martial, a disciple of the Apostles, appears at Limoges 
towards the end of the first century. Many were the miracles he 
wrought, and many were the conversions he made. The last con- 
vert to his earnest preaching was a young girl of noble family, who, 
on becoming a Christian, resolved to lead a single life, and to give 
up the Pro-Consul, Silanus, to whom she was affianced. This 
determination so irritated the Roman Governor that he put Martial 
to death, he being won over himself to the new faith soon after. 
The saint was buried in the Gallo-Roman Cemetery outside the 
town, and there a small subterranean chapel, St Pierre du Sépul- 
chre, was built by his sorrowing flock, to be succeeded by the 
famous Abbey of St. Martial, founded by Louis le Pieux, the son 
of Charlemagne. It was constructed from the materials furnished 
by the neighbouring amphitheatre, and was of great interest and 
beauty. 

The district was the centre of an industrious population, famous 
as workers in metals even in the time of the Romans. Limoges 
became early celebrated for the number and wealth of its monas- 
teries and religious houses. The Monastery of Yrieux was erected 
by the saint of that name, a.p. 572, in the heart of an immense 
forest near, and the Abbey of Vigeois, lying in a fertile valley, was 
also built by him. 

Later on, the grand Abbey of Solignac was founded by Saint 
Eloi, on land given to him by King Dagobert. Remains of many 
of these fine edifices still exist, but all in and immediately around 
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Limoges was destroyed by the Black Prince, in order to punish a 
revolt instigated by a bishop of that day. Thus the Cathedral, 
the churches, and all the fine buildings which we now find at 
Limoges, date only from the fourteenth century. 

While the work of destruction, at the word of an angry Prince, 
was being carried out, fortunately the MSS. and valuables in the 
town were able to be removed to places of safety. Of these trea- 
sures nothing is of greater interest than a volume which contains, 
among other compositions, differing from each other in date and 
handwriting, all on vellum, a drama called Sponsus. This MS. is 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds Latin, No. 1,139). 

Although of a very early date, for its construction points to the 
eleventh century, if not earlier, Sponsus is not of the oldest form 
of drama. 

After the first thousand years of our era one sees a tendency to 
increase the number of the services of the Church and to make 
them longer also. This was done in order to interest the people, 
whose instruction, consolation, and even their amusement were to 
be found within the sacred walls. But the service of the Mass, 
although like the drama it combined action with dialogue, was 
no longer adapted to the popular want. Confined to a language 
which was not only becoming more and more dead to those whose 
ancestors had once spoken it but was completely foreign to other 
races, studiously limited to what was to be found in Scripture, or 
what had been admitted by the Fathers, and always clothed in 
prose, expansion was needed if the Church was to retain her hold 
on the masses, and gradually expansion came. 

The first change became the practice of interpolating short 
passages into the Liturgy in the form of dialogue, in order to 
lengthen the services, and also to add to their dramatic power. 
These “‘ tropes,” as they have been termed by M. Léon Gautier, 
who first drew attention to the subject, were at first but sparingly 
used, and were drawn either from the Holy Scriptures alone, or 
from the sources allowed by the Church, as they were intended to 
illustrate her teaching. They speedily developed in number and 
length, and by degrees, through them, subordinate subjects ac- 
quired greater importance, and many additional mysteries came to 
be elaborated from them. 

Then began the introduction of portions of verse, which, as time 
went on, increased in extent and gradually displaced the prose. 
Meanwhile a greater freedom in the interpretation of the subjects 
treated of crept in. Naturally both composers and actors of all 
representations were still priests, and the theatre was the Church. 
Lastly, we find the language of the country employed conjointly 
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with Latin in the dialogues, and in the end the former drove the 
latter out altogether. This done, the secular element will have 
been largely introduced. The ‘‘ Dramatic Liturgies,” as they have 
been termed, will have been transformed, involving with few 
exceptions, a further change of writers, actors, and locale. 

In the drama of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, or Sponsus (the 
‘“‘ Bridegroom ”’), if the strict Liturgy has been abandoned, the 
argument is little more than Biblical. The piece is versified 
throughout. A great portion of it is in Provengal, the Langue 
UOc, the language of the South of France, and even in the verses 
where the Latin is used the refrain is in Provencal. This is not 
an uncommon practice, in order that the people, unacquainted with 
Latin, should not lose the general meaning of the performance. 

Devastated by the Arabs at the end of the thirteenth century, 
and by the Normans repeatedly during the ninth, the country 
around Limoges had no rest. Nor were the people more fortunate 
during the next two centuries. Troubles of every kind, burnings, 
famines, and hideous diseases were upon them. Indeed, as an old 
chronicler has it, it seemed as ‘‘a punishment direct from God” 
when there fell upon the inhabitants of the town a devouring 
plague, prefaced by showers from heaven of flaming sulphur. This 
dire disease first attacked the sufferer’s extremities; they seemed 
to be literally on fire, and the terrible agony was accompanied by 
such horrible stench that the sufferers prayed to have their limbs 
cut off, and when the disease slowly extended to the vital parts 
a welcome relief came with death. 

Amidst such troubles, rumours from time to time reached the 
good people of Limoges about the cruelties inflicted in the Holy 
Land by the infidel; and now, after the Council of Clermont, Pope 
Urbain II. came himself to the city and stayed at the Abbey of St. 
Martial, and recounted the sufferings of the Christians. In answer 
to his stirring appeal the people poured out their treasures, and 
asked to be led against the enemy. To those who stuyed behind 
the drama of the Wise and Foolish Virgins might have been 
considered by the ecclesiastics as peculiarly applicable, on account 
of the lesson taught by it. 

And now Christmas Day, or its octave, has been chosen as a 
good time for the representation of the piece; perhaps the latter 
day was best, for a message of hope and joy was soon to follow the 
dread warnings, and bring encouragement to the wavering ones 
among the flock. 

The regular evening services are over, and yet the dimly-lighted 
Abbey Church of St. Martial is still filled with worshippers all 
steadfastly watching what is going on before them in the chancel. 
The north transept has a black curtain hanging across it, under 
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which disappear from time to time various figures before the per- 
formance, while singing boys and young priests are flitting here 
and there arranging light and placing seats. 

There is a pause—all in front of the congregation is still. A 
shuffling of feet is heard, and choristers and priests enter in pro- 
cession, and take their places in the chancel. Another pause— 
and then all eyes are fixed on a band of ten figures, each one being 
clothed in a dalmatic, a fine white tunic with sleeves. The head of 
each figure is enveloped in an amice, a strip of linen having an 
embroidered border, which could be worn as a hood, or on the 
shoulders as a cape. It is noticed that each one carries a lamp in 
her hand. These are the ten virgins, and as only their faces are 
to be seen, and young smooth-chinned priests have been chosen to 
represent them, the illusion is tolerably complete. 

On arriving at the entrance to the chancel, five of the draped 
figures station themselves in a line to the right, and the other five 
face them on the left. 

Then the voice of the celibrant priest is heard ; he chants a kind 
of invocation in Latin, joined in probably by the congregation :— 

Dicat Sacerdos. 
1. The Bridegroom, who is Christ, is close at hand ; 
Watch Virgins! for his coming ; men are rejoicing, 
And will rejoice. 
He comes to deliver the human race by which the demons subjugated 
our first mother. 
2. It is He who is called the second Adam by the Prophet, 
He who takes away the stain that the fault of Adam brought. 
He was hanged upon the cross to restore us to the Heavenly country, 
and save us from the enemy. 


3. Lo! behold the Bridegroom who has atoned for our crimes by His 
death and shamefully suffered on the cross. 


A youth, clad in white, and with wings on his shoulders, now 
comes forward, and addresses the Ten Virgins in Provengal :— 


Et dicat Gabriel. 
Oiet, virgines, aiso que vos dirum 
Aiseet presen que vos comandarum, 
Attendet un espos, Jhesu salvaire a nom, 
Gaire no i dormet! 


Then follow these verses, always with the refrain ‘‘Gaire no 
dormet ”’ :— 
1. Listen Virgins to all we have to tell 
And hold ye fast to what we do enjoin. 
The Bridegroom comes, Jesus Christ the Saviour. 
Take heed lest ye sleep ! 


2. The Bridegroom you await to-day, 
Came down to earth to purge your sins. 
Born of the Virgin in Bethlehem, 

He in Jordan was baptized. 
Take heed lest ye sleep! 
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8. This Bridegroom you await to-day 
Was mocked and beat dnd was denied, 
On the tree was pierced with nails, 
And at last in tomb was laid. 
Take heed lest ye sleep! 
4, This Bridegroom you await to-day 
Has risen indeed, as told by Holy Writ, 
And I am Gabriel who now do speak ; 
Oh! watch for Him, for He will soon be here. 
Take heed lest ye sleep! 


When the angel, after his warning song, has disappeared, a 
stillness pervades, during which the virgins on the left become 
drowsy, and one by one drop off to sleep. With careless hands 
they hold their lamps, little heeding the oil trickling to the 
ground. Suddenly a cry is heard; the sleepers start from their 
slumbers, their lamps have gone out, and oh, horror! the oil is all 
spent. What can be done? time presses; the poor foolish things 
will try to borrow a little oil. They cross over to the other side 
of the choir where their wise and watchful sisters stand, and in 
piteous accents implore their aid. 

The language they employ is Latin, though the refrain of the 
verse is always in Provencal :— 

* Dolentas! chaitivas! trop i avem dormit.” 
1. Oh! sisters, we have come to you 
To help us in our trouble. 
Behold our lamps; our oil is gone, 
We would your succour seek. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! we have slept too long. 
. Comrades in Life’s pilgrimage, 
All of one family, 
Tho’ shame upon us we have brought, 
Say, can we Heaven win? 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! we have slept too long. 
. Oh! would we had been watchful, 
Oh, would we had been wise ; 
Your bounty still might help us, 
Dear Paradise to see. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! &c. 


The wise virgins remain unmoved at this piteous appeal from 
their agonized sisters. They, too, speak in Latin, adding the 
last line in Provencal :— 


1. Oh, sisters! if you did but know, 
You’d ask no more : 
You lose your breath, we lose our time. 
Oh! ask no more. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! ye have slept too long. 
2 Go haste ye now, and quick beseech 
To fill your lamps 
The merchants ere they take their way, 
Tis your last chance. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! &c. 
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As the erring ones retire, they are followed by the last words of 
their wise sisters, who speak this time in Provengal, so that the 
congregation may fully understand their meaning :— 

De nostr’ oli queret vos a doner 
No n’auret pont ; alet en achapter, 
Deus marchaans que lai veet ester, 
Dolentas, chaitivas trop i avetz dormit. 
The oil you want we cannot give, 
Our stock is small; but what you seek 
The merchant there may sell. 


Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! ye have slept too long. 


There is a pause ; the foolish virgins are almost stunned by the 
intelligence from their sisters. At first they seem disposed to 
return to their place; then a ray of hope appears. Did not the 
sisters mention merchants? They look around and see in the 
distance figures seated at some tables. They speak again :— 

1. Unhappy maids! what can we do? 
Why did we fall asleep? 


For the trouble which to us has come 
Blame rests with us alone. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! we have slept too long. 
. If the merchant or his partner 
Would yield us of his store, 
We’d suffer not by what we ’ve lost, 
Nor be driven from the door. 
Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! &c. 

They proceed down the nave towards the western door of the 
church, where some young priests, personifying merchants, are 
stationed. Meanwhile the wise virgins have disappeared, and all 
the attention of the congregation is fixed upon the forlorn group. 
They make their request to the merchants. It is late, the wares 
have been sold, and the proffered money is pushed aside with 
mockery, while in the language of the people the merchants reply :— 

Fair damsels, here no longer stay, 
This is no place for you; 
Of what you seek we have no more, 
Though others still may help. 

Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! ye, &c. 
Go ask your sisters in the name 
Of God the King of Glory, 


To share with you—but hasten on, 
The Bridegroom ’s near at hand. 


Refused all succour, all hope departed, the miserable creatures 
turn to regain their former places, venting their grief in two more 
verses, now spoken in Latin, with the usual refrain :— 

Unhappy ones! to what have we been brought, 
For, nothing we have wished for have we found. 
Such is our lot, and so it will go on, 
No hopes of Bridal still are left to us. 

Oh, misery! oh, sorrow! &c. 
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But ere they reach the church steps, the Bridegroom, a tall, 
majestic figure, clothed in white, has ascended them, and has been 
received by those virgins who had preserved their lamps alight. 
On perceiving their Lord, the foolish sisters throw themselves on 
their knees, and lifting their hands in supplication, sing :— 

Oh, Bridegroom, listen now to us, 

Thy servants all distrest ! 

In mercy open now the door, 

And fold us with the rest! 

As the last words die away, the Bridegroom turns round and 
advances towards the careless sisters. They may read their 
sentence in his eyes. He speaks; his pitiless words, seemingly 
more severe from their being expressed in the short, hard Latin 
periods which the Church affected, are in accord :— 


Amen dico, 
Vos ignosco, 
Nam caretis lumine ; 
Quod qui perdunt 
Procul mergunt 
Hujus aul limine. 
(I know you not, for your light is wanting; let all who come thus be distant from my 
Courts. ) 
And winding up with a curse in the Provencal the Bridegroom 
cries, Alet, chaitivas! Alet Malaueras! 
A tot jors mais vos so penaslivreas. 
En eferne ora seret meneias!” 


(Away ye vile and miserable creatures, to endless sorrow delivered, in hell where 
ye must be! ”) 


And the rubric adds, 


Modo occipiant eas Demones et precipitentur in infernum (Let the Devils seize them 
and cast them into hell). 


As this curse was being pronounced by the Bridegroom, the 
curtain which had been spread across the north transept was 
quietly drawn aside, revealing a dark cavern, occasionally illu- 
mined by forked tongues of flame, which allowed the audiencé to 
see a number of hideous figures, all black, with masks and horns, 
who, at a given signal, rushed forth and seizing the shrieking 
sisters, bore them off to hell. Once more flames burst forth, and 
then all was darkness there. 

But for the Latin rubric, which mentions the demons and a 
hell, one would hardly have expected, remarks that authority 
M. Petit de Julleville, that a drama would have been put upon the 
stage in such an elaborate form at so early a period. But some- 
thing similar to what was common two hundred years later for 
representing the “‘ Hell Mouth” of the old English writers—the 
wide opens jaws of a dragon, from which not only issued flames, 
but which also allowed of the passage of figures dressed as devils— 
must then have been known. 
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Sponsus was set to music throughout, as has been shown by 
M. Coussemaker in his Drames Liturgiques. 

This same subject has been treated in a Thuringian mystery of 
the fourteenth century. It is written in an old German dialect, 
the rubrics and the quotations from Scripture or from the Church’s 
offices being in Latin. The piece was acted at Eisenach at Easter- 
time 1322, before the Landgrave Frederick of the Bitten Cheek 
(or Frederick the Joyous, as he is often called), in a building 
“between the Church of St. George and the monastery of the 
Barefooted Friars,” according to the Durenescher Cronik. 

On the river Horsel, surrounded by hills forming part of the 
great Thuringian forest, lies the city of Eisenach, once the seat of 
the Government of Thuringia, the Landgraves of which held their 
Court in the famous old castle of Wartburg commanding the town 
from the heights above it. 

Almost exactly a century before the representation took place of 
the ‘‘ Comedie,” as it was called at the time, the castle was the 
scene of an incident which, if not to be found in history, has been 
embalmed in the works of painter and poet, and relates to the 
child-wife of the Landgrave Louis. She was but fourteen when 
she left the arms of her father the King of Hungary, to be married, 
and to prove for ten short years a blessing to her husband’s 
subjects. In her the sorrowful, the sick and the needy always 
found a friend, while she was able to mitigate the grasping hard 
rule of the Landgrave. Though a well-known story, the beautiful 
legend of this gentle princess will bear repetition here. 

She was on her way down to the town, and, as she had done 
many a time, with her apron filled with food and other things to be 
distributed among the poor. 

Suddenly her husband appears in the pathway before her. His 
suspicions are aroused; he asks in stern tones the object of her 
walk, and what her apron contains. 

** Roses, which I have just gathered,” hastily answers the poor 
child in her embarrassment, thinking to disarm her husband’s 
anger. But this was not to be ; he must judge for himself whether 
she is speaking the truth, and bids her open her apron. Trembling 
perhaps, she obeys, and there before the Landgrave’s keen eyes lies a 
lovely mass of heaven-sent flowers. 

The life of the Landgravine wasbut a short one. Driven, on the 
death of her husband, from her throne as regent, and restored to 
power later, she left it again to end her days in a religious house, 
where, attending the sick, she feared not to nurse the plague- 
stricken as tenderly as if they were her own children. So remark- 
able and perhaps so exceptional was her career that contemporary 
histories are full of her good deeds, and none can marvel that the 
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Church should canonize this good princess as St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

Another remarkable person was sheltered -by the walls of the 
Wartburg. Two hundred years after the acting of our Mystery (in 
1521), Martin Luther, though a prisoner, found himself protected 
from the hands of his enemies by the Elector there. From Wart- 
burg, the name of which he dared not, for the sake of his own 
safety reveal, the great Reformer dated the numerous letters which 
he wrote in Latin or German to his friends, as sometimes ‘‘ from 
the region of the birds,” or from ‘‘ my Isle of Patmos,” and one of 
the most interesting epistles to Melancthon is “ inter volucres de 
ramis suave cantantes Deumque totis viribus laudantes die ac nocte.” 
One wonders, when looking down on the city at his feet, whether he 
ever gave a thought to the gentle Landgravine, or to Frederick, and 
the “‘ wise and foolish virgins.” 

The MS. of the Eisenach drama had been lost, and was only 
found again a few years ago at Muhlhausen. It was probably 
transferred thither, together with other documents, for safety, as 
Mihlhausen was early distinguished as an important city of the 
Empire. The drama has been published by Ludwig Bechstein, 
under the title of Das Grosse Thuringische Mysterium, oder das 
geistliche Spiel von den zehn Jungfrauere. The piece differs con- 
siderably in construction from the earlier mystery on the same 
subject. 

On the curtain before the stage being drawn aside, Christ, His 
Mother, and a band of angels are seen to occupy the centre. The 
virgins in two companies are seen on either side. *After parts of 
the Litany have been chanted, an angel enjoins silence on the 
audience, ‘ Sile!”’ Christ directs Gabriel to bid to the Marriage 
Feast. The angel addresses the ten virgins, and warns them to be 
ready, by night or day, ‘“‘ against their Lord’s coming, let them 
keep their lamps burning.” 

The virgins are now left alone. The first wise virgin echoes the 
angel’s words, ‘‘ Let them from youth to age prepare themselves for 
meeting their Lord.” But the first foolish virgin, on the contrary, 
tells her sisters ‘that they have a long time to live,” ‘‘ let them 
enjoy their days and then confide in God’s compassion.” Then the 
third wise virgin offers as consolation that if in doing God’s will 
men will despise them, and the world is no more for them, His 
Kingdom is assured, and death will soon put them in possession 
of it. 

The foolish virgins now advance and sing. They pour ridicule 
on their wiser sisters, and the second asks why they should yet 
turn to fast and pray like those ‘“‘ Church strollers,” as she irre- 
verently calls them. ‘It will be time enough,” she adds, “‘ when 
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we reach the age of thirty to let our hair be shorn and to betake 
ourselves to a cloister.” At all events she will wait till Easter ; 
she can then think of her sins, and become a nun. If God has 
bestowed His Kingdom upon them, “surely St. Peter will not cast 
them out.” After the song of the foolish virgins, the rubric adds: 
Tune Fatue corizando et cum magno gaudio vadunt ad aliwm locum. 

The scene changes. The feasting is over, and while some of the 
revellers are discovered still at the table, others are lying about the 
stage, and all have been overcome with sleep. But one among 
them has not been able, even in the midst of pleasure, to get rid of 
a feeling of foreboding. The sleep of the third foolish sister is 
uneasy, and suddenly she starts up, and cries to her companions to 
awaken! They have let the time pass by, and their oil is all but 
spent; let them be up and doing, for as yet no good deeds have 
they to show; the Bridegroom will soon come, and their days will 
end in sorrow if they are not found ready for Him. Then follow 
the various attempts of the unhappy sisters to borrow or buy oil 
with which to trim their lamps, but all in vain. No one will take 
pity on them; and the song of the second foolish virgin declares 
that ‘“‘even a thousand marks in gold would be of no avail.” 

In the next scene the Bridegroom has arrived, and is observed 
doing the honours at His Feast. 

And here the mystery of 1322 differs from that on the same 
subject of two centuries before; for now the Blessed Virgin, the 
“‘gentle maid-mother of all the compassionate,” as they call her, is 
introduced. 

To her, as before to the Bridegroom, the erring virgins appeal. 
They prostrate themselves and implore her intercession. Mary 
answers that could they but show one deed of love done for her or for 
her Son, her task had beeneasy. Still she will ask for them. She 
kneels and pleads to Him, ‘‘ by His death and her own sorrow, and 
by the sad life of poverty and trouble she has borne.” All is of no 
use. (Dominica persona ad Mariam) “Celum terra transepunt,”’ &c. 

Then Lucifer appears and demands strict justice. With natural 
melancholy he sues before the ‘‘ Lord God of much love,” that 
while he and his host have had to “endure more torments than 
there are drops in the sea”’ for leading those sinners astray, they 
themselves should not be lightly let off. Christ pronounces His 
sentence not in Latin, but in German, so that all the people may 


understand :— 
Recht gerichte sal gesche 
Die voroliichten muzzen von myge. 
In die tiefen helle 
Un werde der Tiifell geselle. 
(Omnees dyaboli clamant) Prelle here prelle. 


Now Lucifer begins to boast, saying that through him these 
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virgins have been lost; but he could have had no power had they 
kept from trace of sin. 

Once more Mary pleads on her knees, but in vain. The Lord 
answers that a late repentance is of no avail. He who does not 
seek Him on earth is lost, and must be cast into hell for ever. 
Diaboli circum dant eas Cathenam. 

The devils come forward and bind the foolish virgins in chains, 
while the latter tear off their chaplets and beat their breasts. 

The first virgin bewails her miserable fate that she was ever 
born. She reproaches the mother who bore her that she did not 
slay her at once. Woe to the father who allowed her always to have 
her way. The second curses pride, hate, and envy; these vices 
which she nourished so long in her bosom, and which have kept her 
for so many years from confession, for which she can never lament 
enough. The third asks death to take her, but no death will slay 
them, although they must be eternally without life. The fourth 
calls upon the living to take warning from them, to keep God and 
His Mother ever before their eyes, and not to neglect the duties of 
penance ; and the fifth cries, ‘‘Woe on Sin, the great assassin 
who decoys by a little pleasure which is paid for by endless 
torments.” The unhappy group, to emphasize these lessons, wander 
about among the people in their chains, singing a final verse, in 
which they all join, with the refrain :— 


O we nun, O we 
Sul wy ihesum Christum nunimer me gese ? 
(Woe, oh woe, Christ no more shall we see!) 


“Gentle Mary’s” pleading is of no use to them. They have 
strayed from their Lord; His wounds and redemption cannot avail 
for them. Friends and kindred need not trouble themselves to 


spend money in alms or give (in the Church) for their souls’ health, 
for they are now for ever Jost. All join in:— 


Des sy ewiclichen volorn. 
(So are we for ever lost.) 


The end has come. As the unhappy ones are drawn away, their 
last words tell how they have deserved God’s wrath. 

Such was the mystery acted before the Landgrave Frederick in 
1322, and at its close, on seeing the fate of the foolish virgins, he 
exclaimed in wrath :— 

“What then is the Christian religion if sinners cannot win mercy 
from God, through the prayers of His Holy Mother and all the 
Saints!’ Nothing could pacify him; the explanations of all the 
ecclesiastics around him were useless. He fell into a deep 
melancholy, which lasted for nearly three years, until this Prince 
died at the age of fifty-five. 


J. S. A. Herrorp. 
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Ir is not so very many years ago that the writer who ventured to 
say that an alliance with China would be valuable was listened to 
with utter incredulity and absolute impatience. When I myself 
put forward, in 1878, that view in my Life of Yakoob Beg, and 
elsewhere, very few persons thought it was more than a somewhat 
audacious theory based upon idle conjecture, rather than solid fact. 
Public opinion did not show any material change until after Russia 
restored the province of Kuldja in 1881; but in the face of Russia’s 
decision—obviously reluctant after the repudiation by China 
of the Treaty of Livadia—to hand back that territory, people 
became less sceptical of China’s power and reputation, and more 
disposed to regard her as a great Asiatic Power, quite capable of 
holding her own and asserting her right to have a voice in the 
affairs of the Eastern continent. It is a well-proved trait in the 
human character that when an opinion or faith long clung to has 
been abandoned in favour of a new one, the latter is always 
expressed in a more uncompromising manner, and with fewer 
qualifications. Something of this kind has been visible in regard 
to the change in this country on the subject of the Chinese Empire 
and the value of its alliance. At first nothing could be more 
absurd than to suggest that China was a country which it would be 
necessary to take into our political calculations; and then to the 
cold fit there succeeded a hot. China had become in a few years a 
Power of the greatest weight, and there was no predicting to what 
heights and possibilities her military and commercial greatness 
might not attain. As the inevitable consequence of this new 
persuasion, it followed that the alliance of China had become of 
the first importance for this country, that upon it hinged the results 
of the great Asiatic contests of the future, and that it might 
provide the means of extricating us from some embarrassments and 
much responsibility. 

This opinion is still generally and increasingly held, but a 
systematic attempt has been made to throw cold water on the 
assumed advantages of the Chinese alliance, in a recently published 
series of articles in the Times on “Explorations in External China,” 
chiefly based on the journeys of Messrs. James, Carey, and Young- 
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husband. Weare assured therein that Turkestan is almost denuded 
of troops, that the few soldiers to be met with are little better than 
police, and that the Chinese in Central Asia could not maintain 
order if the people were not the quietest and most submiss.ve 
in the world, and certainly could not resist invasion. On the 
other hand, testimony is borne to the efficiency of the Chinese 
administration, and to the popular belief that Chinese strength is 
overwhelming. The belief in China’s military unpreparedness 
and weakness in Central Asia was held not less strongly by General 
Prjevalsky than Mr. Younghusband, and if the theatre of war were 
limited to Kashgar and the Valley of the Ili, one might hesitate 
to seriously dispute the statement that a single campaign would 
find Chinese troops expelled from, and Russia in possession of, those 
territories. At the same time it will not escape notice how careful 
the Russian Government has been not to give umbrage to its 
neighbour ; and apart from a few military specialists, it is correct 
to say that the reputation of China’s strength stands as high in 
Russian official quarters as it does among the Turki population of 
the New Dominion. 

Having brought forward specific evidence to show that China’s 
military power in Central Asia is a myth, the writer referred to 
proceeds to disparage generally the possible value of the Chinese 
alliance. Chinese policy, he says, has always been more or less of a 
game of brag, the loftiest pretensions concealing the greatest weak- 
ness, and the assertion of invincibility covering military impotence. 
Such as it was in the past so it is to-day, and as no faith is placed 
in the military progress of China, we are urged not to believe that 
the alliance which the Chinese, having caught the idea from some 
of their foreign admirers, are appraising at a high price, is of any 
serious value and importance. The illustration given by the writer 
as typical of China’s bragging, is, to say the least, somewhat 
unfortunate. It is the passage in which the great Emperor Keen 
Lung described his Empire as ‘‘ the most vast in the universe; it 
is the most thickly populated, it is also the wealthiest. My coffers 
are full to overflowing; my arsenals are stored with all kinds of 
provisions. I have the means to furnish without stint the require- 
ments of the largest war, or to comfort my people under unforeseen 
calamities, or to employ multitudes of workmen by placing them 
on public or other works.’”” Undoubtedly we have in this passage 
the loftiest pretensions, but were they an undue exaggeration of 
the truth? So far as military power goes, and it is the military 
qualities and efficiency of the Chinese which are most impugned, 
the test of the Chinese campaign in Nepaul in 1792 against the 
Goorkhas (the same enemy whom we had such difficulty in van- 
quishing in 1814-16), has always seemed to me the most just for 
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the purpose of measuring the ratio of Chinese power to Chinese 
boasts and pretensions. That campaign showed that China could 
move a large army to a spot more than 1,000 miles from any centre 
of her population, overcome exceptional natural difficulties in a 
barren region, and crown the success of the enterprise by the 
crushing defeat of a valiant opponent. During the present century, 
until ten years ago, the power of China, under an extraordinary 
accumulation of misfortunes, departed, while the pride and boast- 
fulness remained. Only those who are prejudiced and refuse to see 
any change since the old days when they lived in the Treaty Ports, 
will contend that China is not every year regaining her pristine 
strength, and developing her resources, while the requirements of 
international diplomacy have toned down the expression of her 
self-conceit, and given a less offensive form to the vaunts of her 
power and pretensions. 

The general disparagement of China’s usefulness as an ally is 
too sweeping to mislead public opinion at home, but there is much 
more reason to apprehend that the reports of her military ineffi- 
ciency in Central Asia, brought back from Turkestan by competent 
officers, will lead the Government of India to place little value on 
any possible co-operation of Chinese forces with ours in Central 
Asia. Already there has been a divergence of view on more than 
one point between Calcutta and Downing Street, and although it 
seemed a misfortune at one time that the wish of the Government 
of India to establish direct relations between itself and Pekin was 
not complied with, we may now feel thankful that the control 
rests with the supreme Government, which can take a larger view 
of its common interests with China than can be done by making 
the Central Asian situation the key to the question of the value of 
her alliance. ‘So far as I am concerned, and I believe I may say, 
without excessive egotism, that I am generally considered the 
discoverer of the Chinese alliance against Russia, I have never 
asserted that China’s aid was absolutely certain to be given in 
Central Asia in our favour and against Russia, while I have always 
contended that that aid could be given most efficiently, and with 
the best results, rather in the eastern than the western provinces 
of the Middle Kingdom. China has always shown that she knew 
how to realise where her real interests were involved, and she has 
returned to the unprofitable task of subjugating her portion of 
Central Asia with extraordinary pertinacity, and in disregard of 
what seemed her material comfort. Without entering upon any 
argument with the English travellers quoted (who may perhaps be 
giving, unintentionally, an erroneous idea of China’s forces in 
Central Asia, from the facet that all the chief garrisons and the 
bulk of the army are, and always have been, stationed in Kuldja 
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and north of the Tian Shan, which they did not visit) as to 
whether the Chinese in Kashgaria could resist invasion or not, the 
conviction may be recorded that even if Russia seized those 
territories she would fail to hold them permanently in face of the 
determination of China to regain them. 

The circumstances which prompted the inquiry need claim no 
further attention, but there is no possibility of putting away the 
pressing question, What is the value of the Chinese alliance? The 
evil of attaching an undue or excessive importance to it would be 
hardly less than of disparaging and despising it; but every day it 
becomes more necessary for us to make up our minds on the 
subject, and to induce the Chinese to fix upon some common line 
of action with ourselves. In the first place, it will not fail to be 
noted that Russia and China meet along a frontier of not less than 
4,000 miles in extent, and it is against the teaching of history and our 
own impression if harmony can be long maintained between Russia 
and any neighbour. The principal points of contact are in Central 
Asia on the one hand, and in Manchuria and Corea on the other. 
We also meet Russia in Central Asia and to a certain degree in 
Corea. As both England and China only wish to maintain 
the existing condition of things, and to prevent the undue aggran- 
disement of Russia in both those quarters, it may be assumed that 
there is identity of interest between them. China also encounters 
Russia in the vast expanse of Mongolia, where there are always 
possibilities of trouble and dispute at Ourga, and along the upper 
course of the Amour, but here we have no direct interest. The 
best guarantee of peace lies in the vastness of the region and the 
sparseness of the population. 

Nor must it be lost sight of that, apart from the rivalry with 
Russia, England and China have many important matters to settle 
between themselves in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the Tibetan 
region. Although for the present the more serious portion of the 
problems involved lie dormant, there is every reason to apprehend 
that they must one day become acute, and that the action of a 
third Power, viz., France, will have much to do with precipitating 
them if not with their solution. We are urged to establish our 
understanding with China on a firm basis by considerations of 
neighbourly feeling, and anxiety as to how the authorities of the 
two empires are to be harmoniously maintained in border lands 
subject to no definite authority, and where rival claims might be 
easily set up, as well as by the wish to define a line of joint action 
in face of unprovoked aggression, whether the scene be Corea or 
Central Asia. If there should be any delay in attaining that 
harmony the blame cannot be attributed to our action. Both in 
Burmah and in Sikhim we have shown remarkable forbearance and 
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an extreme desire to consider China’s susceptibilities, and to defer 
to her wishes. The Chinese Government cannot have been so 
obtuse as not to realise these things, which should at least disarm 
any fears lest we in Burmah and on the Himalaya might prove 
ourselves as disagreeable neighbours as Russia on the Amour or 
the Tumen. We cannot help feeling and saying that we ought to 
have created a good impression at Pekin, but it must at the same 
time be admitted that up to the present moment Russia has given 
China no serious cause of umbrage. If it were not for the grave 
complications imminent in Corea, there would be something almost 
unwarranted in the speculation when the relations of Russia and 
China would become strained and even openly hostile. The 
occasion seems, therefore, to be approaching, when our efforts for 
twenty-seven years, first to inspire confidence in our good faith, and 
latterly to effect a close political union with China, will bear some 
fruit to the advantage of both countries in the far East. 

If China is weak in Central Asia the most recent information 
shows how strong she has become in Manchuria. Her weakness in 
Turkestan is mainly the absence of population. In the region 
between Moukden and the Amour, the territory bordered by Russia 
on the north and on the east, she has more than twenty-five 
million subjects, the bulk of whom are Chinese colonists, who have 
only been attracted to the valleys of the Songari and Ussuri in 
comparatively recent years. Fora graphic picture of the growth 
of China’s power north of Pekin reference should be made to 
the work of Mr. James,* who supplies positive information as to the 
superiority of China’s position there, in all the essentials of power, 
over that of Russia. How much the situation has changed to the 
advantage of China in the last quarter of a century may be inferred 
from the sense of security and strength China now feels in this 
quarter, as contrasted with the alarm and apprehension created 
by the seizure of maritime Manchuria by Russia in 1861, when 
the Government of China was humiliated by a successful foreign 
invasion and beset by many domestic difficulties of its own. The 
stability of China’s position in Manchuria has a very direct bearing 
on the problem associated with the name of Corea. If China were 
not strong in that province, she could not employ her resources in 
men and money for the protection of Corea at the point where they 
would be most calculated to hamper Russia and embarrass the 
action of that Power. The garrison of Manchuria exceeds sixty 
thousand men, of whom the majority are armed with rifles and have 
undergone European drill. That force could be indefinitely in- 
creased in time of war by drafts from the Manchu and Mongol 


* The Long White Mountain. By H. E.M. James. (Longmans & Co.) 
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Banner-men, while a considerable portion of Li Hung Chang’s 
army could be spared from the metropolitan province on the safe 
assumption that there would be no attack from the sea. 

It will thus be seen that the forces which China could array on 
land against Russia in this direction are certainly ten, and might 
easily be twenty, times as numerous as those of that Power. It 
may safely be said that no Chinese army has ever been so well 
armed or so carefully disciplined as this northern garrison, and, 
although its merits have still to be attested in the field, there is no 
reason to doubt that its military efficiency is very considerable. If 
the Chinese Government were to make a serious and sustained 
effort to cure the corruption which is the real canker-worm eating 
at China’s vitals, and organize a band of well-trained and fairly 
paid officers, the Manchurian garrison furnishes the nucleus of a 
force which the whole army of the Czar in Asia would fail to over- 
throw. But even as it is constituted, and especially when the 
resources of the region and its proximity to the capital are allowed 
for, there need be no hesitation in saying that it would be able to 
render a very good account of itself against even an European 
opponent. 

So far as Manchuria goes it may therefore be accepted that China 
possesses the military resources and equipment which are essential 
to making any alliance valuable; and when the Government of 
India is asked to decide off-hand that because there are few garrisons 
in Turkestan, and those composed of soldiers little better than 
police, an alliance with China does not possess the advantages 
alleged, it is right to point out that the region of interest is wider 
than Turkestan, and that there is a quarter in which China enjoys 
distinct advantages over Russia, and one, moreover, which is sure 
to be the scene of strife at no distant date. It is impossible to doubt 
that the marked disinclination of the Russian Government to follow 
the advice of men like the late General Prjevalsky, and bring matters 
to an extremity in Central Asia, has been due to the perception that 
a success there would be dearly purchased at the cost of complete 
overthrow in Eastern Siberia. By the same line of reasoning we 
are bound to come to the conclusion that the value of China’s co- 
operation must be judged as a whole, and that the effect of a serious 
Russian defeat on the Ussuri, or the Tumen, or at Vladivostock, 
would be felt in Afghanistan, and on the Oxus. The ;Government 
of India has no direct interest in the development of the Corean 
question, which promises to supply the real ground!of common action 
between England and China, and therefore it is well that the 
supreme Government in London retains complete control of our 
policy in the Far East. 

The situation in Corea has lately become strained in a serious 
41 * 
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degree, and there is still some uncertainty as to the exact part 
played by the several contestants, who may be divided under the 
following heads: Chinese, Russians, Japanese, and the Coreans 
themselves, influenced by the advice of foreign and self-seeking 
advisers, and perhaps adventurers. In order to make the present 
situation clear a brief summary of the course of events and of the 
rival policies of which Corea has become the theatre is necessary. 

Only ten years ago Corea was still to all intents and purposes “‘ the 
forbidden land.” French and American squadrons had, indeed, 
appeared at the entrance of the river on which the capital stands, 
but their feeble knocks at the door of Corean exclusiveness had 
only elicited the reply from the Regent, ‘‘ Do you want our land ? 
That cannot be. Do you want intercourse with us? That cannot 
be either.” There was no attempt to answer this uncompromising 
refusal to have anything to do with the outside world, and the 
squadrons sailed away, leaving the Corean question exactly where 
it stood before their arrival. In 1875 the first decisive step was 
taken towards the solution of the difficulty, not by any European 
Power, but by Japan. In that year the Coreans fired upon some 
sailors belonging to a Japanese man-of-war, and the Mikado’s 
Government determined to take steps to convince the Corean Court 
that it would not tolerate such attacks on its subjects, and also 
that it insisted on the observance of its ancient rights and privileges 
in Corea, which included free, and, indeed, exclusive entrance for 
its ships to the important port of Fusan. The Japanese proceeded 
with such circumspection in the matter that they first sounded the 
Chinese Government by means of a special envoy to Pekin as to 
its views on the subject of Corea’s vassalage or independence. 
The Chinese themselves had just settled a frontier dispute with 
Corea by seizing some debatable territory in the Yaloo valley, and 
were in no mood to champion their neighbour. The Japanese 
found that no difficulty would arise from Pekin, and it is even said 
that China disclaimed “ all responsibility over the ‘outpost state.’” 
A naval expedition was sent from Japan, and, better managed or 
more fortunate than its French and American predecessors, obtained 
a Treaty in 1876 from the King of Corea, giving the Japanese the 
right to trade freely at Fusan and other ports, of which Gensan, 
opened some years afterwards, has become the most important. 
An important feature in this treaty was the definition of Corea as 
an independent country. 

During four years the Japanese remained the virtual masters of 
such external trade as Corea was able to carry on, and with the 
natural desire of retaining it they decided, in accordance with the 

treaty, to secure a port as near the capital Seoul as possible. 
Inchiun, less than thirty miles from the capital, was fixed upon, 
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although a brief experience showed that it was a bad harbour and 
useless for purposes of trade. This measure served to inflame the 
anger of the party opposed to innovation, and which was headed 
by the able and ambitious ex-Regent Tai Wang Kun. An appeal 
was made to China to support the national party, and to assist in 
expelling the Japanese, but Li Hung Chang, seeing with the eye ofa 
statesman that if he were to acquiesce in such a scheme the opportu- 
nity would undoubtedly have been afforded Russia of crossing the 
Tumen and certainly of seizing the coveted Port Lazareff, sent the 
Corean patriot a rebuff, and laid down as the true policy for Corea the 
speedy conclusion of commercial treaties with all the great trading 
nations of the world. In the following year he sent a represen- 
tative to Seoul to obtain the signature of a formal treaty with 
China. At that time the Japanese alone, in virtue of the Treaty 
of 1876, had a resident agent in the capital. The Corean King 
took the advice of the Chinese statesman, and in 1882 treaties 
were signed with China, England, the United States, France, and 
Germany. The incident of the attack on the Japanese legation in 
July threatened to undo all the good that had been commenced, 
and Japan and Corea were brought to the brink of war by the 
acts of Tai Wang Kun, who was deterred by no considerations of 
treaty or hospitality in endeavouring to regain his old ascendancy. 
Fortunately for peace Li Hung Chang again came to the rescue. 
A Chinese force was sent to Corea, and while people were specu- 
lating as to its being employed against the Japanese, the news 
came that Tai Wang Kun had been conveyed as a prisoner to 
China, and that the Corean King was willing to abide by the 
treaties, and to make due reparation to Japan. 

For some reason best known to themselves, the Russians showed 
no hurry in pressing upon the Corean Government their right to 
have a treaty. It was not until some time after the ratification of 
the foreign treaties that Russia took steps to place herself on the 
same footing, and a Consul-General representing the Czar made 
his appearance at Seoul in the person of M. Weber. About the 
same time, towards the end of 1885, the Chinese Government 
strangely enough released Tai Wang Kun, and allowed him to 
return to Seoul. Once established at Seoul, M. Weber did not 
long remain inactive. His efforts were mainly directed to acquir- 
. ing exceptional influence over the King and his ministers. In this 
he was far from unsuccessful, and if he had been content to wait 
before giving other Powers an indication of his plans by demanding 
exceptional favours and advantages for Russia, there is no doubt 
that he might have done a great deal more mischief. It was again 
due to the vigorous action of Li Hung Chang, at the end of 1886, 
that M. Weber’s plans were disturbed, or perhaps it would be 
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more correct to say interrupted. It has never been absolutely 
stated, but it was more than suspected at the time, that M. Weber’s 
contemplated treaty or convention gave Russia military and poli- 
tical advantages and privileges besides an improved tariff. 

Baffled in his first attempt, M. Weber has been active ever 
since to attain his ends by a different road. The attempt to 
induce Corea to place herself under Russian protection proved a 
coup manqué, but it is premature to say that the endeavour to 
inspire the Seoul ministers with a distrust of China, and a dislike 
for England has also been a failure. Li Hung Chang has not 
been fortunate in his lieutenants in Corea, both European and 
Chinese, and the course of events has compelled China to take 
up a more pronounced position, and to assert her superior rights 
in Corea since she ostentatiously stood aside in 1875 and 1880. 
His present representative, Yuen, is a man of great ability and 
ambition, probably more sympathetic towards the old view that 
Corea isa tributary kingdom and China’s “ right arm of defence,” 
than to the modern compromise that nominally China is only on 
the same footing in Seoul as England or France. The views of 
Li Hung Chang himself have also in all probability undergone 
some change since 1875. At that time China was not certain of 
the maintenance of her amicable relations with even England ; she 
was engaged in the Central Asian war, and her military reforms 
were hardly begun. A war with anyone about Corea would then 
have been nothing short of a national disaster, and at the recurrent 
crises of the Corean question ever since China has always had other 
complications on her mind with either Russia or France. For 
some time past China has been free from other anxiety, and she 
has an increasing sense of security and strength in her northern 
provinces and Manchuria. There would be nothing to cause sur- 
prise if the instructions given to Yuen, dictated under the apprehen- 
sion that Russia was about to attain practical supremacy in Corea, 
were somewhat different from those drafted before M. Weber’s 
appearance at Seoul. In other words, a short experience had 
sufficed to show that Corea was not strong enough to stand alone, 
and China, as the country most interested in preventing its falling 
into hostile hands, was obliged to take the lead of the Treaty 
Powers, and make an exceptional effort to uphold the rights of all 
against the undue aggrandisement of one or two. 

M. Weber saw his chance in what might be represented as an 
attempt on the part of China to dictate a line of conduct to Corea, 
and to interfere with the liberty of action of the King and his 
ministers, and he spared no exertion to extract some benefit for 
the country which he represented from what he alleged was an 
attempt to disturb, if not violate, the arrangements set in force by 
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the various treaties. He seems to have established some sort of 
alliance with several Americans in the Corean service, but his chief 
object was to encourage the Coreans themselves in their ideas of 
independence and self-importance, and to represent every sugges- 
tion from China as a covert infraction of their rights. Many 
opportunities of doing so presented themselves, but none s0 
favourable as in connection with the return Corean mission to the 
different Treaty Powers, which was decided upon early in 1887. 
With regard to that mission, China put forward the pretension, 
and insisted that it should be presented at the respective courts by 
the Chinese envoy, or minister. The suggestion was probably 
made out of kindness to the Coreans, who would be placed at a 
disadvantage from their ignorance of foreign countries, but unfor- 
tunately the authorities at Seoul were led to regard it as an 
unwarrantable curtailment of their rights, and as an attempt to 
keep them in leading strings. The mission was despatched from 
Corea without the knowledge of the Chinese Resident, and pro- 
ceeded so far on its errand as Washington. Such an unequivocal 
rejection of its good advice could not be palatable to the Chinese 
Government, and after some months’ negotiation the mission was 
recalled last winter, and the question as to how far the foreign 
policy and representation abroad of Corea are dependent on China 
remains in abeyance. 

As China did not carry the point for which she originally 
pressed, M. Weber’s diplomacy cannot be described as altogether 
abortive. In addition to arousing a rebellious spirit among 
Corean ministers to Chinese advice or dictation, M. Weber has 
succeeded in indirectly enlisting the sympathy of the United 
States in the success of an anti-Chinese policy in the peninsula. 
There cannot be any reasonable doubt that every seeming effort on 
the part of China to hold her own at Seoul, and to prevent the 
establishment of any undue pre-eminence in Corea has also aroused 
a feeling of distrust and apprehension in Japan. The realization of 
Russia’s plans, which are in the first place to secure some new and 
advantageous harbour, such as Port Lazareff would be, and to 
plant a thorn in the side of China, depends very much on the 
Japanese falling in with her views, and contributing their support. 
China has therefore a most difficult game to play in this quarter, 
and in the earlier stages she has to play it single-handed, with the 
good wishes of only the English Government. She has to prevent 
Corea falling into the toils of Russia, and while carrying out the 
necessary arrangements and precautions, she has to avoid giving 
the least cause of umbrage to the Government of Tokio, jealous of 
its ancient pretensions and modern acquired rights in Corea. 

M. Weber’s last move shows him to be as active and enterprising 
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as ever. When Russia obtained the right to place a Consul- 
General at Seoul, and a Consul at Tchemulpo, she did not press, I 
believe, for any special commercial treaty, and if there had been 
any Russian trade it would have come under the general tariff. 
Reference has been made to M. Weber’s attempt, in 1886, to foist a 
treaty of protection on Corea. He has returned to the same idea, 
only in a more moderate and conventional form, during the present 
year, and within the last few weeks it has been stated that he has 
succeeded in obtaining the commercial treaty which Russia at first 
affected not to value. The provisions of this treaty will be 
scrutinized with much care and some anxiety by the Chinese and 
ourselves. The success of M. Weber in regard to such dry details 
as custom dues is not likely to be the remarkable portion of this 
document. China, and England also, have to apprehend that its 
principal clauses relate to the valley and navigation of the Tumen, 
to the establishment of new Russian Consulates, and to the con- 
cession of some settlement on the northern, or more correctly, the 
eastern coast of Corea. Whatever the provisions of this commer- 
cial treaty, and however injurious they may be intended to be to 
China and England, we must be prepared for the answer that 
Corea is an independent country, competent to sign any convention, 
and that our remedy lies in the most favoured nation clause of our 
own treaties. 

Only a few lines are necessary to show how many important 
matters for this country are associated with the future of Corea. 
If Russia were to establish herself firmly in the peninsula, and at 
the same time to enlist the support of Japan by allowing her to 
acquire further privileges at the expense of her old rival China, 
there is little or no doubt that she would be mistress in the North 
Pacific, and that we should be placed at a serious disadvantage 
with regard to her by the want of a naval station. It may take 
many years, under the most favourable circumstances, before trade 
with Corea can be carried on on remunerative terms, but if Russia 
attains her objects, we may dismiss all hopes on the subject, for 
Corea would become as rigidly closed to our manufactures as she 
was te all Europeans before the treaties. To put the main 
question in the fewest words, our interests in Corea are bound up 
in the success of China. 

China herself has immense interests at stake. She could not 
allow any Power to become master of Corea. It would not merely 
provide a source of perpetual alarm at the very gate of the capital, 
it would destroy the reputation of the Manchu dynasty, and shake 
its very existence. China is bound to resort to the most vigorous 
action at the earliest stage to avert any possible danger in this direc- 
tion, and if M. Weber’s treaty is of the character supposed the 
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Chinese Government cannot and will not permit the Seoul authorities 
to ratify it. Much as Englishmen object contributing to the begin- 
ning of a serious quarrel, it would be impossible for us to withhold 
our sympathy from China in a matter where our interests are 
identical, and concerning which Li Hung Chang has always acted 
in an enlightened and straightforward manner, for the good not of 
China alone, but of all trading nations. 

When, therefore, it is asked what is the value of the Chinese 
alliance after disparaging evidence of her military power in Central 
Asia has been brought forward, it is satisfactory to be able to give 
the reply that there is another quarter of Asia where the interests 
of China and England are the same, and where China is able to 
contribute the military aid that makes her alliance worth having. 
Events in Corea are in a most critical state, and it is impossible to 
predict the moment at which a collision may occur through the 
action of Russia, or in consequence of China feeling under the 
necessity of precipitating events. The latter contingency, under 
the provocation of M. Weber and the attitude of the Corean Court 
towards the mandarin Yuen, is rendered the more probable by 
China’s confidence in her military superiority on the Manchurian 
frontier. We are concerned in the question for more reasons than 
a natural dislike to see Corea pass into the hands or under the 
control of a commercially hostile Power. We should suffer in one 
of the chief branches of our trade by the excessive humiliation of 
China, followed as it would surely be by internal disturbances, 
and we could not regard with even simulated equanimity any 
increase in the strength of Russia’s naval position in the North 
Pacific. 

Taking, in conclusion, a broad and comprehensive view of the 
relations of England and Russia from the Pacific to the Mediter- 
ranean, and accepting the existence of those political problems 
which everybody is aware of, although it is considered good 
manners to put out of sight their solution by the inevitable appeal 
to arms, we are bound to ask the material question, Who will be 
on our side, and who against us? Among all possible allies there 
is none more likely to play a useful and determined part than 
China. I lay stress on the word determined, for, in the first place, 
she will not yield easily under reverses; and, in the second place, 
she will not hesitate to press home her advantages. If Russia and 
China went to war about Corea, the penalty of Russia’s defeat 
would certainly be her expulsion from all the territory south of the 
Amour ; and if England and China were in alliance, Russia’s defeat 
would be a mathematical certainty. It may be said that Russia 
would only lose possessions that cost her more than they were 
worth ; but, at least in time of war, English merchantmen would 
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be safer from Russian cruisers and the Patriotic Fleet than they 
are under present conditions. 

It seems to me also that China is not quite as weak in Central 
Asia as is alleged. Her reputation is undoubted and admitted, 
and I feel sure that her garrisons in Kuldja and along the Tarba- 
gatai frontier are more numerous than the statistics provided by 
our officers show. It would not be difficult to increase them from 
Kansuh and Mongolia, and although it would be unreasonable to 
expect that China could invade Russian territory with success, she 
might long carry on an irregular and embarrassing war without 
reverse. On the assumption that England and Russia were 
engaged in hostilities in Central Asia, that diversion might make 
all the difference between decisive and doubtful victory. It must 
be remembered that the true cause of China’s weakness in 
Turkestan is that she has failed to attract thither any wave of 
Chinese emigration, such as has set in within the last ten years 
for Manchuria. Nothing would be more calculated to supply the 
required impulse than a successful war with Russia, and China 
would then be able to provide the living barrier against Russian 
aggression that she has already erected in Manchuria. 

The alliance of England and China is based on some of the best 
guarantees of endurance—mutual respect, and the sense of a 
common responsibility. No two Governments are more weighted 
with the tasks that fall to all States in some form or other, viz., 
the security of extensive frontiers and the maintenance of order 
and prosperity among almost countless millions of subjects. China 
has undergone great misfortunes, and has emerged from the ordeal 
with increased strength, solely because her Government and people 
have shown the qualities which we most admire—courage, tenacity, 
and a belief in their own mission. There are also many points of 
common interest between the two States, not only with regard to- 
Russia and Corea, but in other quarters, for instance Indo-China, 
where, in the event of a fresh development of French ambition, an 
accord between England and China would be exceedingly desirable. 
Sufficient has perhaps been said to show that China possesses the 
military power to justify her alliance being styled valuable, and 
everybody admits that that power must increase. In the uncertain 
future before us in Asia there would be one element of confidence 
in the belief that the resolve to cultivate the alliance of China, and 
to turn it to the best purposes for the interests of both empires, had 
become the first article of our Eastern policy. 


Demetrius C. BovuuGer. 


POLITICS, A.D. 1705-1707.* 


To the student of history, the publication of a diary is always 
welcome, but it is especially so when its author is an eminent 
scholar, and the period in which it is written possesses unusual 
interest. In diaries such as Hearne’s, a far truer picture of a 
people is to be found than in the more ambitious pages of an his- 
torian ; for the diarist jots down rapid sketches, graphic and 
realistic in their touch of details; while the historian, painting on 
a larger canvas, is obliged to use a bigger brush and to be content 
with broad effects. In both, prejudice plays a part; but while the 
historian is able to clothe his with the beauties of style and of 
arrangement, that of the diarist remains ugly in its nakedness ; 
and so, while the one may succeed in disguising truth, the other 
is harmless: it may even be of use as evidence of the spirit of 
the times. 

As far as they go, these collections are very valuable, but their 
scope is limited, as the portion now published only extends from 
A.D. 1705 to a.p. 1707, and, as Hearne was constantly in residence 
at Oxford, they tell us more of university life than of that of the 
people generally. Nevertheless, they give us a wonderfully true 
insight into the social, political, religious, and literary circles of 
the earlier years of Queen Anne’s reign. 

We catch an echo, in the diaries, of Marlborough’s victories, of the 
upheaval of the Tories, and of the bitter hatreds of the conflicting 
parties, political and religious. A whirlwind of intrigue, slander, 
and abuse surrounds them, and it is a relief to turn to the calm 
of the non-jurors who, outside the State Church and, indeed, be- 
yond the pale of any organized body, are not struggling for pre- 
ferment, and to those learned men engaged in original research, 
who, even if they did enter into politics, had real merit behind 
the vituperation and bitterness with which they disfigured them- 
selves. Party feeling at this period ran very high, as it usually 
does when the point in dispute is not so much principle as pos- 


* Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne. Edited by C. E. Doble, M.A., Vol. I. 
Oxford: Printed for the Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 
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session of office. The Tory Party was in a state of transition. 
Formed originally to resist the exclusion of the Duke of York, on 
the ground of his religion, from the succession to his brother’s 
Crown, it had received a tremendous shock at the Revolution. 
Some in its ranks were illogical enough to resist the natural 
results of establishing a Catholic King—toleration of the Catholics 
—and, alarmed at some of the foolish proceedings of James, 
coquetted with William of Orange; brought him over, hoping, 
perhaps, that he might merely influence the kingdom and not 
govern it, and, from that moment, the Party could not be said to 
exist, except inconsistently. The Tories, like the more honest 
Jacobites and non-jurors, detested “‘ Dutch William,” and looked 
upon him as a usurper. Hearne, a typical Tory, writing of 
William’s ordering the massacre of Glencoe, says, ‘‘ which is a 
sufficient reason for anyone to speak against him, had his title 
been good, which it was not, he being no more than an usurper, 
and having as bad vices almost, if not quite, as Oliver Cromwell.” 
Yet his party, not having the courage to resist the Prince they 
hated and privately abused, sat in his councils, and even took office 
under him. The Tories seem, at this time, to have had a vague 
notion that the people, rather than the peers, should govern, but 
it was rather from the fact that the peers were the mainstay of 
William than that it was a principle of their party. It was a 
faction without principles, and as such it was bound to break up, 
sooner or later, for want of real unity. At the opening of this 
diary, the schism was about to take place. The rallying cry of 
the “Church in Danger” had failed to consolidate the ranks, and 
had even added to the bitterness of the division. The Dissenters 
qualified themselves for offices in the State by occasionally con- 
forming to the Church of England. It was upon the oft-rejected 
Bill to prevent this occasional conformity that the first open split 
occurred. All the venom of the High Church clergy and of the 
Tory House of Commons was, by means of this measure, to be 
hurled at the Nonconformists;; and each time the Lords re- 
jected the Bill, the rage of this allied faction increased in in- 
tensity. Hitherto the Tories had been tolerably united in favour 
of the proposal, but in 1704 the extreme Tories had deter- 
mined to “ tack ’’ their favourite scheme to a money bill in order to 
compel the Peers to pass it. Harley and St. John, though 
voting for the Bill, discountenanced the ‘tack,’ which was 
defeated in consequence, and the measure went on its own merits 
to the Lords, where Marlborough and Godolphin, though Tories, 
voted against it and it was rejected by a larger majority than 
ever. Henceforward the ‘‘ Tackers ” formed a separate party, and 
were the heroes of the extreme Churchmen, and in the elections 
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of 1705 they were so strong as to throw Marlborough,* Godolphin, 
Harley, and St. John (who was destined hereafter to found the 
true Tory Party upon principles of which we are still proud) 
into the arms of the Whigs. For some years, therefore, there was 
no Tory Party; the factions were the “‘ Church Party” and the 
** Whigs.” + Hearne, who was a thorough “ Tacker ” shows his feel- 


ing throughout his diary; the most amusing example being some 
verses on :— 
Tue Tack. 
The globe of the earth on which we dwell 
Is tackt unto the Poles; 
The little worlds our carcases 
Are tackt unto our souls. 
The Parson’s chiefest business is 
To tack the Soul to Heaven ; 
The Doctor is to keep the tack 
*T ween soul and body even. 
The Priest, besides, by office tacks 
The husband to yé wife; 
And that’s a tack (God help them both) 
That always holds for life. 
The Lawyer studies how to tack 
His clients to y¢ laws ; 
Th’ Attorney tacks whole quires and reams 
To lengthen out the cause. 
The Commons, Lords, and English Crown 
Are all three tacked together, 
And if they ere chance to untack 
No good can come to either. 
The Crown is tacked unto the Church, 
The Church unto ye Crown; 
The Whiggs are slightly tackt to both, 
And so may soon come down. 
Since all the world’s a general tack 
Of one thing to another, 
Why, then, about one honest tack, 
Do fools make such a pother? 


The chief characteristic of the politics of the period, as indeed 
of the religion also, was the terrible fierceness and bitterness 
to which they gave birth. When Marlborough’s leanings towards 
the Whigs were suspected, his victories caused no rejoicings in 
Oxford—patriotism was smothered by politics—the only house 
illuminated after one of the Duke’s great successes being that of 
Dr. Mill. Marlborough himself, in writing to Godolphin, says the 
Tackers would rejoice at his defeat. ‘They are glad of the dis- 
appointments I meet with, saying that if I had success this year, 
like the last, the Constitution of England would be ruined.” 


* Marlborough to the Queen, July 16th—21st, 1705; Coxe, vol. i. p. 407. 


t “At the assizes at Coventry the Church and y® Whigg parties indicted each other 
for Riot.” Hearne, p. 283. 


¢ Coxe, vol. i. p. 404. 
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Hearne’s hatred of anything approaching what he styles “ Fana- 
ticism, enthusiasm, &c.,” by which he means Whig politics, is 
frequently manifested, and greatly does he rejoice at any discom- 
fiture which befalls his opponents :— 

A petition being offer’d against James Winstanley, Esq., by Lawrence Carter, both 
which were returned Members of Parliament for the Borough of Leycester, it was 
referred to ye Committee, who resolved that Winstanley (who is a very honest gentle- 
man) was not duly elected, for which there was a thanksgiving in all the conventicles 
in and about Leycester; but it was afterwards proposed to the whole House, when the 
majority dissented from the said Resolution of the Committee and declared Mr. Win- 
stanley duly elected, to y® great mortification of the Presbyterians and y® Friends of 


that knavish and Rebellious crew. 

When Mr. Bromley, the Tackers’ champion, was defeated in his 
contest for the Speakership, the greatest amount of heat was 
manifested on both sides. 

Had parts and merit gained the Chair, 
Then, Bromley, we had seen thee there ; 
But for the future take this lesson, 
That downright dealing’s out of fashion. 
Be Sarah’s pimp, Godolphin’s tool, 

A tricking knave, an easy fool, 

The Church and honesty disown,— 

Do this, and then the Chair ’s thine own. 

In such manner was the muse of the Church party moved by 
defeat ; while the Whigs showed their elation, on being victorious, 
by turning a member called Clarke out of all his places on account 
of his voting for Bromley. The Queen gave the new Speaker 
£1,000 in token of her pleasure at his being chosen. 

One scarcely knows whether Hearne thinks worse of bad morals 
or Whig politics. 

Robt. Cox, A.M. of Bras. Nose Coll. & fellow, and afterwards D. Div., and preferred 
to a rich college living. He was always a leud impudent fellow. ... Yet for all 
this old Fulks the Apothecary let him have one of his daughters, an handsome virtuous 
woman! Add to this he was one of those Rascally People in Oxon who were for 
discarding King James and receiving Dutch William. 

The politics and religion of the Whigs, of course, met with 
Hearne’s condemnation. Their manners do not even escape his 
lash; he stigmatises them as “ being pert, affected, proud,” &c. 
As the leading spirit of the Whigs, the Duchess of Marlborough 
meets with but little favour at Hearne’s hands. Speaking of the 
races which had been held at Woodstock, till Lord Abingdon, being 
turned away from Court, removed them to Port Meadow, near 
Oxford, the diarist says— 


The Duchess of Marlborough continued them (at Woodstock) beginning last year, 
when only a parcel of Whiggish, mobbish people appeared. And this year a plate 
being given by her of 1501s *twas run for on the Eleventh of Sept. when but one 
horse run, viz. yt of y¢ Ld. Kingston: so y‘ there was no manner of sport, and ’tis 
thought y® Dutchess of Marlborough, an insatiable, covetous, proud woman, will have 
y® Plate again as a present from that Lord who is a most rank Whig. 
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He proceeds :— 

Very few Gentry were at this appearance, and of the Nobility only Ld. Wharton, 
Duke of Richmond & one or two more of that party, and to grace all y® Bp. of Sarum 
(Burnett) with his Lady waited upon the Dutchess. Next day was a race at Oxon in 
y® said Meadow, where was a great appearance of Nobility, &. 

If the lampooning, pamphleteering, toasting Tackers were severe 
with their pens and tongues, the Whigs were no less savage in 
their conduct towards their opponents. Mr. Wesley—the father, 
by the way, of the founder of Methodism—was one who suffered 
severely for his political leanings. He had written against the’ 
Dissenters, and had given his vote to the Tacking interest, “ and 
his reasons in writing for so doing.” For these causes “he was 
in the first place removed from being Chaplain to a Regi™ worth 
about 100%* per annum, & in the next place after a thousand 
insults in his House & Streets of Jacobite, Perconite, &c., was 
carried to Lincoln Gaol in a violent manner for some small debts 
contracted by the smallness of his income,” which was altogether 
destroyed this year (1705) by the burning of his stock of flax, on 
which he principally depended, by—as was supposed—some of the 
Whigs. The Whig party at this time kept the Crown lawyers busy 
by prosecuting their opponents for their pamphlets, speeches, and 
sermons. The Memorial of the Church of England, in which some 
reflections were cast upon the Queen on account of the removal 
of the high Tories from their offices, enraged the Whigs beyond 
measure. The diapason of the whole pamphlet is struck in the 
following passage :— 

All attempts to settle the Church on a perpetual foundation have been opposed and 
rendered ineffectual by Ministers who owe their present grandeur to its protection, 
and who, with a prevarication as shameful as their ingratitude, pretend to vote 
and speak for it themselves, and bribe others, with places and pensions, to vote 
against it. 

The authors were the Rev. Dr. Drake, who had already been 
prosecuted for his pamphlet, Mercurius Politicus, and H. Pooley, 
M.P. for Ipswich. Failing to discover their identity, the Govern- 
ment prosecuted a great number of persons against whom they had 
a grudge, or from whom they thought they might squeeze infor- 
mation. So indignant at the pamphlet were the majorities in 
either House, that addresses were presented to the Queen, urging 
forward the prosecutions. Mr. Cesar, M.P. for Hertford, was 
another sufferer for his anti-Government zeal. He had said in 
Parliament, ‘‘ There is a noble Lord without whom the Queen 
does nothing, who was known all the last reign to keep a constant 
correspondence with the Court of St. Germains.” For this he 
was sent to the Tower, where he was kept a prisoner for nearly 
four months. Upon his release, such a demonstration was made 
in his honour as should have warned the Whigs that political 
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persecutions were not popular, and that, if proceeded with, they 
would recoil upon their promoters ; as they did, to the discomfiture 
of the Whigs, a few years later. 

We have an acct from Hertfordshire of the extraordinary Reception Charles Casar, 
Esq. had on Wednesday upon his return Home after his long imprisonment in y¢ 
Tower having been met at Wormley five miles from Hertford and at Hodson by 
several hundred of the Freeholders about his neighbourhood, to y® number of about 
1000, who attended him thro’ Hertford where y® Streets were strewn with flowers, 
and the inhabitants in their best clothes lined y® same expressing all manner of 
satisfaction upon his safe return home. 

The Government were also keen in suppressing sermons which 
reflected upon them. Mr. Hart suffered great annoyance in 
this respect at Oxford, and the Ministerialists did their utmost to 
entrap him. It is strange, however, that Dr. Sacheverell escaped 
notice at this time, for on December 23rd, 1705, he preached before 
the University the identical sermon for which he was prosecuted 
five years later, upon his repeating it before the Lord Mayor, 
November 5th, 1709. This is the prosecution which made “ the 
Doctor ’’ the idol of the people, the protégé of Oxford—Dr. Lan- 
caster, the Vice-Chancellor, being his bail—and caused the tempo- 
rary downfall of the Whigs. But while the pulpit was thus a 
place of danger for one of the “‘ Church Party,” it was a stepping- 
stone to emolument for a Whig. Preferment at this period went 
exclusively to the supporters of the party in power; and in the 
Diary we find many instances of unscrupulous change of front— 
which prove the Vicar of Bray to have been no fancy sketch —and 
also of grovelling sycophancy. Of these political and religious 
weather-cocks, Dr. Tyndall is an example. 

In King James’s time he turned Papist purely to ingratiate himself with y* Roman 
Catholics and get-preferment. Immediately upon the Revolution he grew a mighty 


Williamite (renouncing his religion, if he had any), and writ about Government, &c., 
and as an instance that he had little or no religion, take this following epitaph :— 


‘** Here lies Dr. Tyndall whom interest ut fertur, 


Not zeal for Religion has made a deserter. 
* * bl * 


But now yt y® knave is as rotten as pelf, 
Pray for his soul who n’er pray’d for it himself.” 

The Duke of Marlborough and “‘ Queen Zara’”’ were, of course, at 
this time the chief distributors of patronage, and so were objects 
of clerical adulation. Hearne tells us of the visit of some divines 
to Woodstock. They had at their head Dr. Mill, whose great 
learning did not save him from place-hunting and very elastic 
principles. The ostensible object of the visit was to offer thanks to 
the Duchess for some venison which she had given to the 
‘** Whiggish heads of houses” the year before. Unfortunately for 
them, Her Grace was offended that the University had not sent a 
deputation to compliment the Duke upon his return to England, 
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and so their reception was anything but what they had hoped 
for. 

“Ye Duke received them after a slight manner, styled them a 
body of Divinity, & to inliven their stupid Whiggish clay sent 
them half a dozen bottles of wine to a little inn at Woodstock, 
where they were content to be slenderly accommodated at their 
own expense.” Hearne makes Dr. Mill thus address the Duke :— 

‘‘ Great Sir, we are hither come 
For to behold your stately dome, 
And compliment yourself and Dear 
For y® venison we had last year: 
I am y® Principal of Edmund Hall, 
Whom most men Johnny Mill do call, 
And purposely to wait upon your Grace, 
Our noble Patron and Lord of this place, 
Have left my Testament i’ th’ lurch, 
As some years since I did the Church.” 


Dr. Mill, more skilled in place-hunting than his companions, 
did not despair on account of a first rebuff; so, on the return of 
the party from Woodstock, he “slyly left his company and went to 
his parsonage at Bletchington, & the next morning borrowing a 
couple of horses, went early to attend His Grace’s levée, & let 
him know who he was, viz. a tutor some years ago to his youngest 
brother, who was a commoner of Queen’s College, & took ye 
degrees of Bach. and Master of Arts, & entered into Holy Orders 
on purpose to have some great preferment which was designed for 
him ; but he died of a consumption before it fell.” 

It was not, however, the Oxford Dons only who sought prefer- 
ment through politics or Court favour. Hearne hints that even a 
bishop was not above regulating his principles with a view to 
translation or some other royal bounty. ‘‘Mr. Bugg having 
presented the Bishop of Worcester with his 2nd Vol. ag*t 
Quakerism in folio, he refused to accept it, and showed very 
great resentment, the reason whereof may be because of Sr. Wm. 
Penn’s being so great at Court, having persuaded them that there 
are 40,000 Quaking Freeholders in England.” 

Attendance at Court seems to have been general amongst the 
wearers of the lawn when a rich see was, or was about to 
become, vacant; for the fact of a bishop omitting to pay his 
respects at St. James’s when the bishopric of Winchester was void, 
is noted by Hearne :— 


The Bishop of Sarum (Burnett) does not appear at Court, that it may not be said he 
makes interest for it; by which it should seem he stands fairest. 


It is worthy of note that Whig principles were a sine quad non 
at this time for preferment; not merely by the Court, but by 
the Primate and many of the bishops. Speaking of Dr. Potter 
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—and in this case Hearne’s prejudice is plainly visible—he 
remarks :— 

At length, being noted for a person of Whiggish principles, he was taken notice of by 
the Archbp. of Canterbury—Tennison, I mean—who has no regard for learning or 
learned men any further than as they are of y® same principles w himself .. . 
Potter was made one of his domestic chaplains, and a little after had a parsonage 
given him by his Grace, purely to incourage him to go on in his sneaking way, which 
accordingly he does and may do y® Archbp. some service by it. 

Dr. Haley, Dean of Lincoln, ‘“ being a man of true Revolution 
principles,” succeeded in reaping rich preferments, and Hearne 
says he was “hardly fit for a country curate or schoolmaster.” 
The severest of the many abusive passages in the Diary devoted to 
successful divines is reserved for Dr. Green :— 

Note yt y® afs4 Dr. Green was a little spruce smugg’d face & formal Court chaplain 
to Sir Stephen Fox. By his sneaking and cringing (for nobody knew of any other 
merits that he had) he insinuated himself mightily into ye favour of y® Archbp. and 
was by him recommended to be Master of Bennett Coll. in Cambridge. The Fellows of 
that College as to y® majority of them, being willing to gratify the great & heavy 
man at Lambeth, made choice of him to be Master, to ye regret of all men of learning 
& probity in y® University. A little while after to strengthen his interest among the 
Whigs he married a sister of Dr. Trunnell’s. 

When the Whigs did give preferment to their opponents they 
did it shabbily, and their unwonted benevolence was received with 
very little gratitude :— 

The Low Church men, to obviate the reflections made upon them for preferring none 
but y* own party, at length promoted Drs. Bull & Beveridge to 2 Bppricks; but 
they were Welch ones, and such as yet own creatures would not accept. 

Of course these extracts show marked partizanship on the part 
of Hearne, but, when we have removed the prejudice and abuse, 
sufficient evidence remains to prove that preferment and politics 
were inseparably linked together, and that in far too many cases 
worldly considerations overwhelmed all others in dictating the 
actions and even the principles of the clergy. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when personal merit was rarely if ever rewarded, it is 
no matter for surprise that the divines did not lead the sort of life 
which we look for in an ecclesiastic at the present day. 

Some of the clergy who failed in obtaining preferment, or who 
thought it would assist them in their hunt for it, married for 
money; and Hearne speaks of marriages of this sort as if they 
were of everyday occurrence. Dr. Peter Birch, to whom we allude 
hereafter as a plagiarist, ‘‘ had good luck by rich wives.” Another 
divine found both money and political interest with a wife. 
“Richard Blackmore, of Edmund Hall, married a rich conven- 
ticler, & by that means got a mighty interest amongst the 
Whiggs.” Some of the clergy, who obtained gilded prizes in the 
matrimonial lottery, showed neither love nor gratitude towards 
the sources of their wealth. ‘‘ Dr. Hanes married the widow Bluff 
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for the filthy lucre of her money, he using her very barbarously, 
as he did a former wife, whom, ’tis said, he killed with his un- 
kindness.” Dr. Tanner was not particular as to beauty when he 
had safe preferment in view. He married “a short, fat, plump 
daughter of the Bp.’s, and had the chancellorship of Norwich.” 
But perhaps we are too hard upon Mr. Tanner, as it appears that 
corpulency was, at this time, considered a charm, for Hearne says, 
“‘The Bp. of Lichfield married a swinging fat wife, according to the 
custom of the age.” Amongst so many successes of money-hunting 
clerics, it is refreshing to find one “ hoist with his own petard.” 

Dr. Mayow, by resolving to marry a wife of a great fortune, fatally miscarried, to 
his unspeakable and insuperable grief; for when he was, one year, at y® Bath, & 
happening to lodge at y® same house with an Irish lady & her daughter, as was pre- 
tended, who went for vast fortunes, when y® old lady, feigning an occasion which took 
her to London, he courted y® young one, & quickly married her; but she, proving 
nothing like the fortune yt he imagined, he was so confounded with it y' he did not 
long enjoy his life. 

Of life in the University of Oxford we have, in these collections, 
a graphic picture. We see the Heads of Houses and Fellows 
divided into hostile camps on the religious and political questions 
of the day. They slandered and abused each other to their 
hearts’ content, yet met as friends to discuss a new edition, or 
some point of literary dispute. These savants did not despise 
either the delicacies of the table or the temptations of the bottle. 
“* Fond of eating and drinking,” is a charge bandied about from 
one side to the other ; and it is amusing to find that the same 
evidence which applied to an opponent would convict him of 
grievous fault, would only make a friend a good fellow or an 
amusing companion. It was a time of “cakes and ale.” The 
members of the University enjoyed their bottle of wine or flagon 
of ale, not only in college and in the town taverns, but also in the 
villages round about, such as Iffley and Woodstock. At Iffley a 
hostelry, called ‘‘ Mother Shepheard’s,” was the gathering ground 
of the Fellows of Oriel (what a contrast to the Fellows of the same 
college in Newman’s time !), and there, during a carouse, they elected 
their Provost. In Hall, toasts were drunk, and many were the 
toasts proposed in terms covering political allusions. Thus, the 
“Cube of Three,” was warmly pledged by the “ Tackers,” who, 
by it, meant the twenty-seven Lords who had entered a protest 
against the conduct of the Whigs. A gossiping jovial crew, who 
“loved their pipe and pot,” filled the roughly furnished common 
rooms, but even here the harmony was sometimes turned into 
discord by the advent of one of opposite opinions. Their table 
talk must have been worth recording, even though it was spiced 
with tremendous political and religious bitterness. Some divines, 
however, did not find sufficient excitement in ordinary Oxford life 
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for Dr. Talbot, before he was made a bishop, was a great gambler, 
and was frequently seen speculating at the ‘“‘ Royal Oak Lottery,” 
at Tunbridge Wells. Dr. Charlett was the gossip of the University 
at this time, and received the name of the “‘ Oxford Intelligencer.” 
He himself did not escape being the hero of an amusing story. 
He and the Provost of Queen’s had been dining with the Warden 
of New College, and, on their return home, did not discover that 
the Doctor’s favourite waiting boy, Davus, was lighting them on 
their way with a silver tankard instead of a lantern. On this 
account they were so much ridiculed that poor Davus was dismissed 
for drunkenness. Tobacco, though then condemned by the statutes 
in dog Latin, as it is to-day, found great favour with the Dons. 
The oaken panels and sanded floors of the common rooms were 
redolent of the fumes which rose from long clays; and perhaps 
their denizens of this period were the owners of a bundle of old 
and well-blackened pipes discovered, only a few years ago, hidden in 
a wall of one of the colleges. Can one imagine a finer picture of an 
obstinate old Tacking divine, than Dr. Bull (afterwards a bishop) 
sitting contemptuously just outside the Court of Queen’s Bench 
during a Whig prosecution, and calmly puffing his clay pipe! 

To see the University collected together we must look inside St. 
Mary’s. Whigs and Tackers are ranged round the pulpit, whence 
a discourse is being delivered. It is a political discourse, as a non- 
political sermon would please none of the audience. Pure theology 
was despised. Hearne condemns a sermon “as a poor discourse,” 
because it merely treated of Church unity, ‘‘ and no allusions to 
the events of the day.” Scientific sermons met with as poor a 
reception :— 

Mr. Thomas Milles spoke very affectedly, and made a discourse more fit for one who 
reads a lecture for his degrees in physic than a Divine, the greatest part of it being 
about the animal part of creation, particularly man, in describing whom he touched 
upon every part, as far as he could in modesty, in the same manner as Dr. Gibson has 
handled him in his Abridgement of Anatomy. . . . This made the congregation 
smile. 

But look around St. Mary’s; note the suppressed excitement. 
The preacher is warming to his work. A hit has been scored 
against My Lord Godolphin—“ Old Volpone” has received a suc- 
cessful rhetorical thrust—and note the nick-name used, even in 
the pulpit. Can we not easily imagine the smile, and the smile 
sarcastic, employed by those learned divines, instead of the cheer, 
and the ironical cheer, they could not utter. But perhaps it is a 
Whig m the pulpit. If so, listen to his well-rounded sentences, 
sonorous in their flattery, ‘‘ complimenting the Queen and the 
Duke of Marlborough,” and praising the virtues of the Duchess ; 
for does not Her Grace supply the Whigs with venison, and pull 
the strings which work the puppets of preferment ? 
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The sermon is over. The beadles have solemnly escorted the 
vice-chancellor, the proctors, and the doctors down the aisle. At 
the doors the excitement bursts forth into criticism as the audience 
go Collegeward, many of them to note, like Hearne, not only the 
sermon itself, but the criticisms on it, in their diaries. Some ven- 
turesome divines, notwithstanding such carefully-recorded critiques, 
stole the sermons of their brethren and used them as their own :— 

Dr. Peter Birch, of Xt Church, preached some that were none of his own, particularly 
some of ye Bp. of Rochester’s, and one of Dr. South’s, while y® Dr. was present at ye 


hearing of it in y* Abbey Church of Westminster: which occasioned this raillery of ye 
Poét :— 


Rochester, in courtly tone, 
Said he had too much honour to his sermons done ; 
But rugged South, made of a coarser mould, 
Said he was a thief, and scandalously bold. 

Mr. Anthony Addison, of Queen’s, was also guilty of a similar 
offence, for he once preached a sermon of Mr. Pindar’s at St. 
Mary’s, and, it being an assize Sunday, Archdeacon Parsons re- 
marked “‘ that he was an impudent fellow for stealing before the 
judges.” 

The monotony of Oxford life was sometimes broken by the dis- 
covery of some grave scandal. Now it was that the Reverend 
Fellows of Magdalen had been found to be living on terms of too 
great intimacy with the women who made their beds. Now that 
some head of a house had misgoverned the College, owing to the 
influence of a favourite bed-maker. Again, and this was even 
more serious, that the Vice-Chancellor had been appropriating the 
money of the University chest, at a time when the coffers were 
particularly full owing to the successful publication of Clarendon’s 
Rebellion. 

We find in Hearne’s collections, as we expect to do in all writings 
of this class, much evil recorded, and, as is natural, the evil painted 
in stronger colours than the good. But side by side with the evil 
there is much that is noble. Catholics, Non-jurors, and High 
Churchmen suffered bravely for conscience sake. Their fidelity to 
their opinions was an act of courage at this period, when even to 
hold them meant unbending exclusion from all success in the 
world, but in addition to this many of them suffered actual per- 
secution and bitter privations. The Non-jurors boldly battled 
against the secular aggression levelled at religion, and, after their 
light, struggle for the cause to which St. Thomas of Canterbury 
died a martyr. Their loyalty alike to their sovereign and to their 
creed is as admirable as it was disinterested. Amongst them, 
moreover, were the greatest Protestant theologians of the day, 
and Dodwell and his allies will ever hold distinguished places in 
the ranks of religious controversialists. Their lives were, like 
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' their honest zeal, a pattern which it would have been well if their 


contemporaries had followed. 

It was an era of scholarship. The learned were the intimate 
friends of the great peers and distinguished statesmen. Superficial 
learning had given way to original research; and not the least 
precious portion of Hearne’s collections are those in which he notes 
the different editions, the authorship of anonymous works, the 
genuineness of passages, and some of the quaint treasures of 
Bodley, in fact all the notabilia which are valuable to students of 
literature. 

The men of this age will live in the annals of England—Marl- 
borough in arms; Godolphin, Harley, and St. John in polities : 
while in letters, not a few well earned the laurels that their names 
still bear, amongst them Hody the benefactor of Wadham, learned 
in Greek and theology ; Halley, the mathematician ; Gregory, the 
astronomer ; Rymer, the author of the Fadera ; Tanner and Hearne, 
antiquarians who took up the work left off by Antony a Wood. 
We shall look with interest for the publication by the Oxford His- 
torical Society—whom we congratulate upon their first issues—of 
the remainder of Hearne’s collections. In what is to follow we 
hope to trace the success of Addison, who in the portion already 
in our hands is but coldly patronized ; the growth of the power 
of Swift and Prior; the conduct of the Tories when in office ; and, 
above all, the bursting forth of St. John from a mere office-holder 
into the statesman Bolingbroke, the founder of the true Tory party. 


G. B. Lancaster WoopsuRne. 
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Asout most human desires there is a far keener joy, the cynics 
insist, in anticipation than in realisation. And many moralists go 
so far as to add that to be granted one’s desire is, of all gifts, the 
one most Greek-like that the gods bestow. 

Has so chilling a suspicion, we wonder, ever assailed the advo- 
cates of the higher education of women concerning that desire 
of theirs which is now in so fair a way to be fulfilled? Do high 
schools and high aims ever seem to them a little less than syno- 
nymous? Does the doubt ever intrude itself whether women’s 
colleges in brick and mortar may prove as resultless as Princess 
Ida’s college in the clouds? Do the sweet girl graduates of actual 
class-lists ever seem to these, their sponsors, to lack something 
more serious than the golden hair? Is the accomplished fact, 
upon the whole, just a degree less “‘ sweet’’ to them than the 
desire? Such 

Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things 

occur, at any rate, to the outsider, and it is to them, in his be- 
wilderment, that he turns for answer. What says “ sense,”’ what 
say ‘‘ outward things” to this new ideal of woman, the “ glorified 
spinster’’ who has taken the place held, at long intervals, by 
‘the joyful mother of children” and ‘‘ the simple maiden in her 
flower’? She goeth forth to her labour in the morning, this 
wonderful product of our nineteenth century, whom statistics 
absolve and the new sentiment applauds, clad in waterproof as in 
a garment, guiltless alike of figure or frill, and the “‘ obstinate 
questionings”’ grow clamorous. Is it needful, is it admirable, this 
hopelessly, heedfully unattractive departure from traditional 
womanhood ? Is it justified from the esthetic, or the ethical, or 
the economic standpoint ? Present opinion would seem to have 
given a sufficient, and sometimes even an enthusiastic, “‘ yes”’ on 
all three counts, since it permits its well-off girls to train for 
students and spinsters, on the ground of necessary occupation, and 
its undowered maidens to lead the like independent course on the 
ground of occupation being necessary. 

It is a rash thing, perhaps, to venture to differ, yet sense and 
outward things both, when quietly questioned, appear to us to 
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give a totally different response. And first, from the economic 
point of view, for it will readily be conceded that 

One may live without books—what is knowledge but grieving ? 

Or may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving ? 

Or may live without love—what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining ? 


And though it is to be feared that “dining” is not one of the 
women’s rights that women are greatly concerned to claim, yet in 
its feminine form, the indigestible equivalent of high tea, it is a 
very essential element of the situation. If, in all seriousness, the 
“higher education” could be proved to solve, in any appreciable 
degree, the terrible economic problem which statistics present 
anent the surplus of women in these islands, then readily enough 
should its failure on the esthetic, if not on the ethical, side be 


forgiven to it. But this, the crux of the matter, we take leave to 


doubt. This modern crowd of machine-made mediocrities, in- 
structed and uneducated, which the high-school mills grind out, 
and on which all sorts of examinations set their varying in value 
hall-marks, this new type of wage-earning womanhood which is 
ready for any kind of work at a lower rate of payment than its 
brothers ; to be coach, clerk, or chemist; to set up type or despatch 
telegrams ; to write novels or to write shorthand with equal facility ; 
does this ‘‘sweet dream” fulfil itself, even from its favourite 
visionary basis, the strictly statistical and utilitarian? Does it, in 
shifting the burden, at all relieve the pressure? Does it not rather 
complicate the economics in its effort to adjust the weights to the 
weaker shoulders? No market now-a-days has more than a limited 
number of stalls, and if the girls are to take a full share at filling 
these, a like proportion of boys must perforce be elbowed out; or, 
sooner than push and be underpaid, must turn colonist and so help 
further to swell that perplexing surplus of single women. And the 
boys, too, it is to be feared, may turn out worse clerks and worse 
colonists, worse men all round, less home-loving, less hard-working, 
more self-indulgent under the new dispensation, which, relieving 
them from wholesome and natural responsibilities, gives them ill- 
clad, independent, and ‘‘ competitive’ sisters, and openly preaches 
the gospel of “‘ get on” in place of the older chivalry of “on 
guard.” In very literal truth 


There is no more subtle master under Heaven 
To keep down the base in man... 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 


The poet’s “ passion” with every-day folk, in every-day circum- 
stance, may possibly tone down into affection, and may very 
unromantically express itself in work ; but the ‘‘ maid,” be she sister 
or sweetheart, who inspires such sentiment, will, most certainly, 
never bea fellow clerk, trudging about in all weathers on a slightly 
lower salary. Normally placed women of the middle and profes- 
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sional classes should not need to earn their living in this new out- 
door sense; but neither for them, it is our contention, nor for the 
husbandless, brotherless, dowerless minority who must, does the 
higher education, so called, provide the right equipment. 

The whole system, from start to finish, to our way of think- 
ing, is mistaken; from the high schools which are clothing 
our girls in the misfitting garments which their brothers are 
discarding, to those communities of women which, under the 
name of halls and colleges, revive many of the features of the 
ancient nunneries without the religious motive which went 
some way to redeem these. For, granted that the object of 
education with boys and girls is identical—namely, to make of 
them intelligent and capable men and women—yet, neither being 
mentally, morally, or physically epicene, the means employed to 
this end should surely differ somewhat, both in kind and in degree. 
Utterly regardless, however, of this very obvious consideration, 
something of the Procrustean process is applied to the girl ; artistic 
and domestic developments are lopped off, and regulation bits of 
science and of dead language are pieced on, to ‘‘ put her on the 
same level” as her brother. She goes to a ‘‘ public” school like 
him, is taught the same lessons, which—here nature unluckily 
steps in and differentiates—she sets to work at with a desperately 
conscientious disregard of play, and presently, at the most 
mother-needed time of her life, and with money which might buy 
her trousseau and a colonial passage, is sent from the wholesome 
hand-made restraints of home to the machine-made, quasi-inde- 
pendent discipline of college. There she proceeds to “ prattle of 
protoplasms” instead of prattling with her small brothers and 
sisters, to read biology instead of the Bible, and to develop, under 
the plea of self-culture, sundry not inconsiderable tendencies to 
selfishness and one-sidedness. And this same culture—is it worth 
the cost ? Do not 

The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, 

For the reed that grows nevermore again 

As a reed with the reeds in the river. 

One needs but to name Mary Somerville or George Eliot or Harriet 
Martineau, or half a hundred others among only modern instances 
of differently distinguished women, to demonstrate that genuine 
talent needs no such forcing and fencing; and, for the rest, surely 
the generic male undergraduate is hardly so delightful a product 
that one should hail a collegiate system whereby feminine medio- 
crities to match him may, perchance, be multiplied. Scarcely 
even for those women who are studying because they must, with 
the definite aim of a professional career and with the physique and 
the faculty for attaining to it, does the elaborate system of college 
residence, led up to by periodical examinations, seem to us to 
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recommend itself. The examinations, as tests for such students, 
may be necessary evils,—the less necessary, the more evil, it may 
be remarked in parenthesis ; but, for the serious student and for the 
dilettante student alike, college residence, to our way of thinking, is 
distinctly undesirable. Hardly for the scholastic career, nor 
certainly for the only professions outside of the scholastic which it 
is seemly for a woman to earn her living at, does it appear to be 
the most fitting preparation. A clever young embryonic M.D. 
would get better training in class and hospital, whilst home life 
between lectures might haply curb ambition, and incline her to 
limit her exceptional energies to the useful end of doctoring 
her own sex, with India as the destined field of her operations ; 
whilst for the rest, the narrowing nunnery walls of a college would 
materialize an artist, handicap an author, utterly spoil a nurse, 
and, by rendering her dull and dogmatic, ruin the social prospects 
of what might have been an average old maid. 

The mistake of this ‘‘ higher education ” seems to us to lie in 
the elaborate provision which it makes for “ training” its votaries 
to all sorts of new and over-stocked modes of ‘“ earning their 
living,” to the utter neglect of a certain old one where the 
demand must be unfailing, even if, owing to circumstances, it be 
occasionally intermittent. Instruction for our girls, instruction 
per se, and instruction per salary, is in the air, but education and 
education for marriage seems to have gone completely out of 
fashion. And yet is it, none the less, an undoubted fact, and 
one that divorce courts sadly enough endorse, that girls are no 
more born wives than they are born doctors or artists, or telegraph 
clerks; there may be, in individual cases, a tendency to, or a 
faculty for, any one of these careers, but each one, and not so 
very unequally, requires a special and a careful training if any 
sort of proficiency in it is aimed at. Demand and supply are 
subtle and interchangeable terms, and there are, we suspect, a 
good many reasons, other than statistical, to account for the 
alarming surplus of unmarried women, and to explain why in 
the commodity of husbands the supply falls so continuously short 
of the demand. The new type of women competes with man, 
argues with him, occasionally convinces and rivals him, but it 
certainly does not attract him. Or, if this is too wide and sweep- 
ing a generalization, we will admit one exception to the generic 
“him” in the case of professors. To men and women other 
than professorial, they are anything else you like, these exem- 
plars of the ‘“‘ higher education,” but they are distinctly not 
interesting. There is undeniably an impression somehow of 
strain and imitation rather than of spontaneity or originality, or 
any joy of living about these thin and dreadfully monotonous 
students. In too many instances “the fuel has put out the fire,” 
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and there is something terribly depressing about the embers. The 
old types of womanhood, the accomplished, the domestic, were 
each effective in their own especial line, but this new type, the 
much instructed, lacks thoroughness, that first essential to effec- 
tiveness, and lacks it through no fault save that irremediable one 
of Dame Nature’s who has handicapped them for so many profes- 
sions, and who points protestingly to the now neglected one of wife 
and mother, urging, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye in it.” Why not? 
why not honestly recognize marriage as, at any rate, among the 
‘‘ professions open to women,” and train for that ? It has its house- 
hold and its personal side it must be remembered, and while to 
manage a house with pleasantness and thrift, and without 
friction or fuss, needs as much business faculty as would be re- 
quired of any young salaried official; to be a satisfactory wife in 
the personal sense, demands, moreover, all the qualities that we 
see advertized for in a “‘companion.” And this, at least, is 
certain, that a girl so brought up that she is capable of choosing 
the right man, of winning his love, and - harder matter—of keep- 
ing it, and who, if children come, is equipped with something 
beyond the ‘‘ mother-instinct”’ to manage them with, will, if she 
miss this best of all ways of earning her living, at any rate be 
fitted to earn it in many a useful direction, which it is becoming 
increasingly difficult, now-a-days, to find sensible women to fill. 
Let us consider what a conscious training to this end would include, 
and by inference, exclude. 

In the first place, something definitely and distinctively feminine 
is wanted, no much-examined maiden who shall be a more or less 
unpleasing imitation of an unpleasing masculine mediocrity ; one, 
like Addison’s Tom Folio, for instance, who was ‘‘ an universal 
scholar so far as the title page of all authors,” but a girl who 
shall be good in her own particular way as woman, good all 
round, and good at something in especial, if Heaven should have 
gifted her with any exceptional faculties. She must be healthy, 
cheerful, sweet-tempered, strong-hearted, open-minded, and neat- 
handed, to qualify for a pass degree in this ‘‘ profession”’; sense 
and sentiment, which, in due proportion, yield tact and sympathy, 
may count for honours: and since India and the Colonies offer 
wide openings to competent candidates, she should besides be 
educated, not “‘ crammed” at a three months’ notice, to some 
knowledge of the laws of health, to accurate ideas concerning 
keeping house, and to practical capabilities in the subjects of 
cooking and of mending. ‘‘ Cookery,” as Ruskin says, ‘‘ means care- 
fulness and inventiveness, and watchfulness and willingness, and 
readiness of appliance; it means the economy of your great-grand- 
mothers, and the science of modern chemists ; it means much tasting 
and no wasting ; it means English thoroughness and French art and 
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Arabian hospitality.”” The high schools, which seem in some sort 
to have taken the place of professional parents to the girls of the 
middle-class, might help us here, and in that other neglected 
branch of learning might wisely, perhaps, revive in practice the 
pregnant advice of Madame de Maintenon to her maidens at 
St. Cyr: “I should like you to do a great deal of needlework ; it is 
a useful austerity, a saving, and a cause of regularity.” Although 
one may fully admit, with Coelebs, that ‘‘ it is very possible for a 
woman to be totally ignorant of the ordinary but indispensable 
duties of common life without knowing one word of Latin,” yet 
it is certain that there are only a limited number of hours in even 
a high school girl’s day, and if unending preparation for unending 
examinations—“ higher,” “lower,” ‘local,’ and the rest of the 
modern miseries—are to occupy these, any sort of adequate pre- 
paration in our subjects must inevitably be crowded out. For 
besides ‘‘ lessons,” our curriculum would make music and drawing 
obligatory subjects, and would be so revolutionary as well as to 
insist on plenty of exercise, and plenty of practical training in 
“‘gracious household ways,” in sewing certainly, and in cooking 
if we could, for these future wives of men with modest incomes, 
men who, for all our sakes as well as for their own, ought to 
be able to marry and to find the girls they meet attractive 
enough to make them desire to do so. 

In “lessons,” our ideal would be shortly, literature rather than 
laboratories. For manifold manuals on the sciences and copious 
‘‘interlinear translations’’ of Greek and Latin authors, as adver- 
tized ‘‘for use in high schools,’ we would strenuously substitute 
a somewhat wider and deeper dipping into the three R’s, attempt- 
ing by such modest means to revive in our “ universal scholars” 
the fast waning power of exact or fluent expression in speaking 
and writing their mother-tongue; to help them thereby to some 
grip on the lost art of reading, as distinct from reading up, and 
to recover from the mists of mathematics some small facility in 
simple addition. We would stimulate their taste a little more, 
and feed their intellect a little less, in the fond hope that by 
preventing a surfeit of Xenophon and zoology we should be pre- 
venting also a reactionary relapse into Zola. 

The higher education fulfilling its name, “ taking root down- 
ward and bearing fruit upward ” ; service, not self-culture, its aim ; 
the virtuous woman, not the “virtue of a zoophyte”’ its ideal ; 
marriage recognized as the most demanding, most bestowing of all 
the “professions open to women’’; and homes and mothers 
reckoned superior to halls and principals for training maidens 
thereto: ‘‘ May these things be!” 

Katie Maenus. 
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Tue conflicting currents of popular and classical tradition so 
strangely fused in the Italian literary revival, are reflected in the 
dual character of Ariosto’s writings. 

The Orlando Furioso is, both in subject and manner, the lineal 
descendant of those ruder tales chanted all over Europe by the 
itinerant minstrel-craft, before the revolution wrought by the 
printing-press had deprived poetry of its genuine raison d’étre in 
superseding the necessity for oral declamation. For when the 
eye was substituted for the ear as the receptive organ of culture, 
the sceptre of popular fancy passed from verse to prose. 

The transition was practically effected in the interval dividing 
Boiardo from Ariosto; and the declamatory form prescribed for 
the first by the actual conditions of his art, has in the second 
become a mere conventional survival. Each canto of the Orlando 
Innamorato, with its exquisitely finished exordium and close, is 
designed to furnish a separate day’s entertainment, and the poet 
resorts to the device, practised by all serial story-tellers from 
Scheherazade’s days to our own, of keeping his audience in 
suspense by breaking off at the most interesting crisis of his 
narrative. The Orlando Furioso, on the contrary, was printed and 
published, like any modern work, before being submitted to the 
author’s patron, the Cardinal of Este, and the structure inherited 
from its predecessor has become fossilized in losing the vital 
principle of artistic necessity. 

The wave of medieval fable had thus spent itself, and Ariosto 
with his great romance closed and crowned the cycle of the ballad 
epic of the Chansons de Geste. But in his secondary writings he 
has caught the newer fashion of his age, and echoes the resusci- 
tated strain of classical tradition. The most inimitable of imitators, 
he masquerades in the Orlando in the garb of a popular minstrel, 
but dons in his miscellaneous works the more modish disguise of 
antique drapery. Like Dante in this, if in nothing else, he sought 
a kindred spirit in the past to be his guide and model, and found 
him, like Dante, in the Augustan age of Rome. 

Horace, whose character and career offer some points of close 
parallelism with his own, was the special object of his predilection, 
and his power of interpreting the obscurer passages of the Horatian 
writings won him more credit in Rome in the palmy days of 
Leo X. than any original productions of his own. The bard of 
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Venusia was the perfector, if not the absolute inventor of the 
versified epistle, and this form of composition was seized upon by 
the kindred genius of Ariosto as a mode of utterance for a vein 
of thought which finds nowhere else such adequate expression. 
At once an appeal for sympathy and an excuse for egotism, the 
letter, under the form of a téte-d-téte on paper, makes the whole 
world the confidant of its writer, and, under cover to a single 
individual, may be addressed to humanity at large. There is no 
such effectual mode of self-revelation, since it shows us the man 
either as he is, or as he wishes to appear, a scarcely less valuable 
index to character. Ariosto, too large of mould for mental 
posturing, is carelessly or cynically sincere in self-delineation, and 
his poetical epistles have the value of a master’s portrait by his 
own hand. 

They are seven in number, and though truly letters, are termed 
satires by the poet, the word, be it remembered, being used in the 
classical sense of a disquisition or dissertation, not necessarily 
implying any intermixture of the element which we moderns have 
agreed to dub satirical. Despite the name, they are, in fact, more 
truly letters than either the Epistles or Satires of Horace, since 
they are more strictly personal in their direct reference either to 
the writer or his correspondent. Thus, while we miss in them the 
sharply delineated social types so prominent in the pages of the 
Augustan singer, we find compensation in their greater wealth of 
autobiographical matter. No characteristic figures from the court of 
Ferrara or the suite of Ippolito d’Este, correspond to the Horatian 
sketches of Tigellius the singer or Menius the parasite, but we 
have instead Messer Lodovico’s private troubles, his dealings with 
his patrons, his pecuniary embarrassments, and his family cares in 
providing for a large group of brothers and sisters early orphaned 
by his father’s death. 

These commonplace themes seasoned with touches of shrewd 
satire and gleams of caustic cynicism, are treated in the measure 
consecrated by Dante, the terza rima, whose endless chain of 
linked triplets admits of pause only at the close of letter or canto. 
The involved sequence of this form of versification seems to run 
counter to swift transition of subject, which acts like a sudden 
check on its unbroken flow; and it is not always easy to follow 
the poet’s rapid plunges of thought through the echoing cadences 
of his triple chimes. An apparent abruptness of style is the result 
of this conflict between form and matter, to which the ear has to 
accustom itself by degrees. 

The Satires, seven in number, varying in length from some 500 
to 800 lines, were all written within the decade of 1517-27, and 
cover the most active portion of the poet’s life. 
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The first, addressed to his brother Galasso, in Rome, in the year 
1517, gives minute instructions for the hire of a lodging and 
servant, omitting no domestic or culinary details of his require- 
ments. He desires a sunny aspect, objects to stairs, and 
prescribes a situation in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, but 
makes modest demands in the way of furniture or household 
accoutrements. The motive of his journey is explained by a 
pending negotiation in reference to his Milanese benefice, and his 
desire to obtain for one of his brothers the reversion of the 
prebend of Sant’ Agata in the Romagna, just resigned in his favour 
by the aged incumbent. He declares his own unflinching resolve 
not to take orders as a road to worldly preferment, and concludes 
with a diatribe on the vanity of ambition, very much in the 
manner of his classical prototype, the panegyrist of the ‘golden 
mean.” 

The Second Satire, addressed to his brother Alessandro, and his 
friend Lodovico da Bagno, both in the suite of the Cardinal of 
Este in his Hungarian diocese, deals entirely with the much- 
vexed question of his refusal to accompany that princely prelate in 
his journey thither. This act caused a final rupture between him 
and the Cardinal, from whose service he passed to that of his 
brother, the Duke of Ferrara, on April 23rd, 1518. Whatever 
Ariosto’s grievances against his earlier master, it must be 
remembered that literature is indebted to the latter for the publi- 
cation of the Orlando Furioso, as he paid the expenses of the first 
edition, brought out in 1516, while leaving all profits of the 
sale to the author. 

The letter, probably written early in 1518, begins as follows :—* 


Fain would I, Alexander, brother mine, 
And gossip Bagno, news from ye obtain, 

If courtly memories still to us incline. 

If still my lord accuse me, and complain, 
And if friends plead my cause and say whereto 
While all the others left, I here remain. 

Or if all trained in adulation’s cue 
(The art to which we most observance pay), 
Ye help him to my blame with reasons new. 

A fool is he who doth his lord gainsay, 
Although he should aver he hath espied 
The sun at midnight or the stars by day. 

And if he choose to praise or to deride 
An absent one, then tuned to the same key, 
A chorus loud is heard on every side, 

And he who dares not for humility 
His lips unclose, applauds with pliant face 
And says with every feature—I agree. 


* In the translations throughout, literal fidelity to the author’s meaning has been 
aimed at, sometimes at the cost of smoothness of style. 
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He then enumerates at full length all his reasons for declining 
the journey, alleging the danger to his health from the severity 
of a northern winter, from the still more pernicious effects of the 
air indoors, heated to suffocation by stoves, and the unwhole- 
some nature of the food and drink, described as follows :— 


And heady wine forbid my lips to pass 
As worse than poison—at your feasts is quaffed, 
And sacrilege ’tis held to shirk the glass. 

On all their meat strange savours they engraft, 
Where pepper, cardamoms, and spices blend, 
To me marked baneful by the leech’s craft. 


An imaginary proposal that his food might be served to him 
separately in his own apartments, he ridicules on the ground of 
its unacceptability to the cook and caterer, and the general 
domestic inconvenience it would entail, saying :— 


‘With pots and dishes I should be supplied 
From kitchen and from parlour, and with store 
Of household goods endowed like new-made bride. 


His pecuniary position and relations to his patron are enlarged 
upon in a subsequent passage, before the close of which he 
addresses himself to a fresh interlocutor, Andrea Marone, a 
brother poet :— 


You next might say—then let your victual straight 
By your own man at your own cost be ta’en, 
And eat your fowl cooked at your private grate. 
But my poor service doth not yet obtain 
Such guerdon from the Cardinal in fee, 
As might a hostelry in court maintain. 
To thee no thanks Apollo, nor to thee, 
Fair college of the Muses—not the stuff 
To make a mantle have I earned through ye. 
Oh yes, my lord has given you—Yes, enough 
. For mantles more than one—I grant ’tis true 
But not for love of you one frill or ruff. 


If to his praise my verse attuned hath been, 
He says ’tis pleasant idling, and more grace 
I should have done him ’mid his following seen. 
And if in Milan’s Chancery a place 
Is mine, where with Constabili I share 
A third of notary’s fees in every case, 
’*Tis but because as courier swift I fare, 
And changing beasts and guides ride spur and boot 
O’er rock and mount, and death and danger dare. 
Be warned by me, Maron, and rhymes and lute 
Throw down the nearest sink, and learn a trade 
If place thou want’st, so wilt thou better suit. 
But when thou hast it thou wilt find dismayed 
That thy sweet liberty no less is ta’en 
Than if at hazard thou therewith had’st played. 
Nor evermore, although thou should’st attain 
To hoary age—to years of Nestor he— 
Wilt thou improvement in condition gain. 
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And would’st thou ever from this bond be free, 
Well wilt thou fare if he in peace doth choose 
To take once more what he had given to thee. 
I who did contumaciously refuse 
Buda’s and Agram’s walls to see, less mourn 
That he take back his own, though thus I lose 
The finest plumes of my last moult, all shorn 
From me away—than that he think with blame 
On me, of his good graces left forlorn. 


He concludes the satire in a manner frequent with him, by con- 
densing his argument into a playful parable, in this case directly 
imitated from Horace,* a different pair of four-legged actors, the ass 
and mouse being merely substituted for the fox and weasel of the 
original. 

An ass whose leanness bone and sinew showed 
Once through a broken wall an entry found, 
Into a granary where corn was stowed. 

And there, until his body swelled as round 
As any tun—and he was full at last— 
He ate, nor soon was done I will be bound. 

Then, fearful of a beating, would have passed 
For egress the same way he had come in, 
But in the hole his added bulk stuck fast. 

Whilst thus he vainly strove his way to win 
A mouse addressed him—An thou hence would’st go 
Disburden, gossip, that distended skin. 

Thou must begin the cargo to unstow 
That loads thy carcase, and grow lean once more, 
Else through yon hole thou find’st no exit so. 

And I in fine would say that if with store 
Of gifts the sacred Cardinal doth deem 
That he hath purchased me, I can restore 

His gear, and so my liberty redeem. 


The Third Satire turns on the subject of marriage, and is full 
of precepts of shrewd practical wisdom, of which the poet had an 
unfailing store at the service of his friends. His recommendation 
of a medium share of good looks, between the opposite poles of 
beauty and ugliness is in amusing contrast with his rapturous 
laudations elsewhere of the charms of Alessandra Benucci, the 
fair widow, generally believed to have been his unacknowledged 
wife. The habits of fine ladyhood, in those days very much the 
same as at present, the use of rouge and cosmetics, extremes alike 
of piety and dissipation, form the theme of pungent denunciation 
in this letter addressed to his cousin Annibale Maleguccio on the 
occasion of his intended marriage. 


All other friends, dear Hannibal, save thee, 
Give me the news that thou a bride hast won, 
Thy silence wounds, the fact doth gladden me. 

Perchance thou hid’st it lest I counter run 
To thy desire, as one to censure led 
The act in others he hath left undone. 


* Epistle vii., Book 1. 
VOL. XII. 43 
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But much thon errest if thou thus hast said, 
For I, though single, find no cause for blame 
If John, and Tom and Bill, and Harry wed. 

Nay, rather my condition mourn, and claim 
Indulgence, if by varying chances still 
Are ever frustrate my intent and aim. 

For I have ever held, and ever will, 
That save with woman at his side to tame, 
His better nature man cannot fulfil. 


Thou laugh’st at me, perchance, and dost not see 
How I can guide thee, who did never own 
Such yoke on neck or foot to shackle me. 
But hast thou, when two play at cards, ne’er known 
The looker-on take of the game a view 
More just than his by whom the stakes are thrown ? 
If my advice, then, hit the target true 
Or go a-near—be by its guidance led— 
Tf not, to it and me give folly’s due. 
But ere I further go, one word be said, 
If thou dost marry, urged by love’s decrees, 
Thine impulse follow, and undoubting wed. 
All virtue hers, so she thy fancy please, 
And well I know no orator in Greek 
Or Latin, could dissuade thee by his pleas. 


Thou who desir’st a mate, first learn aright 
How lived and lives her mother, and then how 
Her sisters—this save thou hold’st honour light. 
For since in cattle, horse, and ox, I trow 
We look to race, why not in womankind, 
Of creatures most fallacious all allow ? 
Thou ne’er hast seen a cow bring forth a hind, 
An eagle hatch a dove; nor good nor grace 
In daughter reared by vicious dam thou ‘It find. 
Besides that like the trunk will grow apace 
The spreading branch, the home example still 
That haunts her brain, all virtue will efface. 
Thus had her mother gallants twain, she will 
Four, five, aye ofttimes six, have in her train, 
And ever seek with prey her net to fill. 
And this to prove her charms like homage gain, 
And that the gods in no less lavish mood 
On her did all the gifts of beauty rain. 
Her nurse and playfellows to know ’twere good, 
And if court-bred or ‘neath her father’s care, 
At song or lute or work or distaff shrewd. 
Seek not great fortune, and the bait beware 
Of rank and title— kin of high degree, 
With whom thy means and grade could ill compare 
For save a score of tire-women she see ; 
Stand at her back, and grooms, and last a page 
To drag her train, content she ne’er will be. 
A dwarf, buffoon, and jester she ’ll engage— 
Have friends at table and at cards all day— 
Her weariness with pastime to assuage. 
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Thus does the poet run on to his friend, giving us, en passant, 
many valuable side-lights on the life and manners of the day. 
How the recipient of so much sage counsel fared in his matri- 
monial venture, we have no means of knowing; but to him is also 
addressed the Fourth Satire, the next in the series. It is an ex- 
planatory letter, treating of his position in the Duke’s service, 
and his motives for remaining in it. The following is, perhaps, 
the most characteristic passage :— 

One load or saddle fits not every back; 
What one may irk not nor a thought engage, 
The withers of the next will gall and rack. 
Til can the nightingale endure the cage, 
Goldfinch and linnet less of prison tire, 
While in one day the swallow dies of rage. 
Who honour doth of hat or spur desire, 
May serve king, cardinal, or pope, or duke ; 
To nothing of all this do I aspire. 
Sweeter the turnip in my ingle-nook 
I dress myself, and on a skewer impale 
And peel, with vinegar and sauce to cook, 
Than at another’s table flesh of quail, 
Wild boar, or thrush. I sleep ‘neath drugget rude 
As sound as though ’neath gold and silken veil. 
And more I love my limbs in lazy mood 
To rest, than boast that they have travelled been 
*Mid Scythians, Indians, or the Ethiop brood 

The post held under the Duke of Ferrara, treated of in this 
letter, was that of cameriere, or famigliare, with somewhat non- 
descript duties, and a salary of 8 gold scudi, or 21 lire (about 52 
francs) a month, in addition to an allowance for rations and 
forage. The principal function of the poet was the organization 
and superintendence of court spectacles, but he was also employed 
on special missions of courtesy and compliment to the other 
princes of Italy. He was thus the bearer of the Duke’s condo- 
lences, in 1519, to Maddalena de la Tour d’Auvergne, on the death, 
in Florence, of her husband, Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, to be so 
swiftly followed by her own. 

In February 1522, these comparatively congenial duties were 
exchanged for an office very repugnant to the facile-tempered and 
ease-loving poet, that of Governor of the Garfagnana, a turbulent 
outlying province of the House of Este. In this exile, for so he 
regarded it, he passed more than three years, from February 20, 
1522, to the middle of June 1525, with the title of Ducal Com- 
missary; and the duty of restoring some semblance of order 
among a population of banditti. 

This territory, consisting of the Valley of the Serchio, mountain- 
locked between the ranges of the Modenese Apennine on one side, 
and of the Apuan Alps or Carrara mountains on the other, was 
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a debatable land perennially disputed between Florence, Ferrara, 
and Lucca, whose frontiers met on its borders. Overrun by 
the former during the reign of Leo X., a successful revolt of the 
inhabitants had restored it to the House of Este, on the death of 
that pontiff in 1521. Over the gate of Castelnuovo is still visible 
@ symbolical sculpture of an eagle holding a lion in its claws,* 
commemorative of the capture of the citadel by the citizens from 
Bernardino Ruffo, the Florentine Governor, on December 7th of 
that year. In one impregnable eyrie, that of the Verrucole, the 
standard of Este had been upheld throughout, by a garrison of 
banditti, who earned an amnesty by their loyalty. Other male- 
factors, with no such claims to indulgence, were able to secure 
equal immunity by crossing the mountainous border of the Floren- 
tine or Lucchese territory, nowhere more than a few miles distant. 
The legend crediting one of these brigands, Filippo Pacchione, 
with a courteous release of the author of the Orlando when fallen 
into his hands, is exploded by modern biographers. The aris- 
tocracy was not less turbulent than the populace, and their dis- 
sensions had recently been emphasized by a case of peculiar 
atrocity, the extermination, by a series of massacres in 1521, of 
the family of the Count of San Donnino, assassinated in their own 
castle by the hirelings of the rival potentate, Pier Madalena. 

All these smouldering embers of faction and revolution, the 
court playwright of Ferrara was expected to trample out with a 
military force consisting of ten mounted crossbowmen. Yet even 
in these difficult cireumstances the indolent poet laureate proved 
an energetic and capable ruler, and this episode of his life is its 
most honourable portion. ‘ As long as I am in this office I am 
resolved to have no friend save justice,” he writes in one of his 
letters to the Duke; and making this phrase his motto, he suc- 
ceeded in pacifying the province, despite the native mildness of 
disposition which made the inhabitants describe him as troppo 
buono. His memory still lives in the Garfagnana, and it is the 
pride of its people that their country once knew the rule of the 
great singer of chivalric romance. 

The Fifth Satire, giving his own impressions of this most 
striking phase of his life, is in this respect the most interesting of 
the series. Its allusions to the surrounding scenery are a strange 
illustration of the difference between medieval and modern taste. 
Upon the traveller of the present day, the Garfagnana Valley, 
winding like a golden highway between its mountain ramparts, 
seems to open like a vision of the Promised Land. Each fortress 
village forms a cornice to its crag with its mural girdle consisting of 
a ring of houses facing inwards, and pierced by arched gateways at 


* The cognizance of Florence, popularly styled Marzocco. 
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either end. The atmosphere of these highlands is a magic lens of 
enchantment, giving aerial softness to their endless panoramas of 
ravine and ridge and hanging forest, everywhere crowned by the 
marble Alps of Carrara lifting against the blue the ethereal pallor 
of their cliffs. Yet there was nothing in all this to appeal to 


Ariosto’s sense of beauty, as we shall see from his own record of 
his impressions :— 


To-day—the twentieth February—has passed 
A year, since o’er these mountains bleak and hoar, 
That to the Tuscan send the northern blast, 

I hither came, where from two sources pour 
Serchio and Turrita, ’twixt bridges twain, 

Their floods to mingle with unceasing roar. 

My charge to shepherd, as my lord was fain ; 
His Garfagnana flock, to him of right 
Returned, when fell in Rome the Lion slain, 

Who scared and worried and did sorely smite, 
And had subjected it to evil yoke 
If succour had not come from Heaven’s just might. 

And this the first word in that time I’ve spoke 
Unto the goddess-guardians of that plant 
Whose foliage erst my greedy longings woke, 

The strangeness of the place my verse did scant, 
And like a bird was I that shifts its cage, 

And for some days forgets its song to chant. 

Nor wonder Cousin Maleguzzo sage, 

That mute I’ve been. Your wonder rather be 
That long ere this I were not dead of rage, 

Myself a hundred miles afar to see— 

With Alp and snow and woods and streams between— 
From her who holds in curb my heart and me. 

The description of his actual abode is interrupted by fond 
reminiscences of home scenes, and here is the landscape to which 
Ariosto recurs as his ideal :— 

Sweet promptings the blank page with words to fill 
Our Reggio’s beauteous scenes erst breathed in me, 
My native nest too did like mood instil. 

Thy fair Mauritian home* in dreams I see, 

And that bright chamber Rodano beside 
With shady seat beloved of Naiads free. 

The fish-pond, with whose clear pellucid tide 
The garden girds itself, the brook whose flow 
The sward doth furrow, hasting to the mill. 

Nor doth my memory lose the vines that grow 
In fields where beauteous Bacchus doth preside, 

Or hill and glen the high-set tower below. — 


From these musings he reverts with added antipathy to his 
present surroundings, giving a circumstantial and vivid picture 
of his many annoyances :— 


Was ever dwelling less than this of mine 
For sacred studies tit, of all delight 
More void, more full of dreariness malign? 


* The villa of his correspondent. 
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*T wixt east and south the Pania’s naked height 
Doth gird me in—elsewhere the jagged chine 
A Pilgrim’s fane* makes glorious, hems the sight 

Deep in a ditch I dwell, and if I pine 
To move a foot, must climb with rude essay 
The savage spurs of woody Apennine. 

If forth I walk or in my castle stay, 
Complaints and cries and brawls salute my ear, 
Thefts, murders, hates, and ires attend my way. 

Hence now with brow o’erclouded, and now clear, 
Some must I e’en entreat, some threat and blame, 
One there condemn, absolve another here. 

. Whole sheets I daily write, despatches frame, 
Counsel or succour craving from the Duke, 
The robbers round about to chase or tame. 

For know, the license of this land doth brook 
No curb—since first the Panther in its hold 
The Lionft in its rending claws then took. 

Assassins roam abroad in gangs so bold 
Those sent to capture them their flag must hide 
Stuffed in a sack, nor dare display its fold. 

Most prudent who doth near the castle bide. 
To him the business touches still in vain 
I write, while fitting answer is denied. 

Each little town lifts up its horns amain ; 
They number eighty-three, divided all 
By fell sedition’s universal reign. 

Think if Apollo when on him I call 
Will to these caves from classic Delphi haste 
To hear unceasing noise of strife and brawl. 


A most candid exposition here follows of his motive in accepting, 
and the Duke’s in conferring the post, both being easily defined in 
the talismanic words “‘ pecuniary necessity.” The satire then 
closes with an apposite fable in the Horatian manner :— 


What drove me here—inquire thou fairly mayst— 
From studies sweet, companionship so dear, 

To hide me in this drear and trackless waste. 

Know that not avarice of mind was here 
In fault; for ever well content was I 
With stipend from Ferrara drawn each year. 

But thou knowest not perchance, as time went by, 
And war broke out, how slow leaked forth the store, 
And how the Duke then wished the charge should die. 

While raged the war, unmurmuring this I bore, 

I murmured only when, its straits passed through, 
The hand then shut, unclosed to me no more, 
The more because my place in Milan, too, 
Where law was hushed mid war’s tumultuous din, _ 
Left me my stipends all unpaid to rue. 
I hasten to the Duke, and thus begin: 
My wants relieve, or let it irk you not, 
That I should seek elsewhere my bread to win. 


* Monte San Pellegrino in the Modenese Apennine, a local sanctuary still visited by 
pilgrims. 
¢ Lucca and Florence. 
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The Garfagnana folk, then fresh and hot 
From their revolt, which thence Marzocco chased, 
To seek his pasture in some other spot, 

With embassies and letters all in haste 
Besought the Duke to grant their former grade 
With all their ancient chiefs and honours graced. 

Of me was improvised selection made, 
Perchance because the time was over brief 
For choice more fitting to be duly weighed, 

Or else that on my liege’s mind the grief 
Of these his subjects lighter sate than mine, 

And duly thankful I for such relief. 

More thankful truly for the wish benign 
Than for the gift, which, great although it be, 
Conforms not to my wishes or design. 

Now if you ask this people touching me, 
Sternness, not mercy, they with one consent 
Will say, doth with their wicked ways agree. 

And they perchance with me are ill content, 
As I with them ; and like that fowl am I, 

That knew not how to prize the gem chance sent. 

Or him of Venice in the days gone by, 

On whom the King of Portugal bestowed 
A Moorish barb of mettle rare and high, 

And who his sense of gift so royal showed— 
Unmindful that of rudder and of rein 
Far different are the uses and the mode— 

By leaping on the steed, when he was fain 
With hands the saddle, spurs the flanks to clutch; 
Ye shall not throw me, then he cries amain, 

The horse bounds upwards goaded overmuch, 
And the good sailor closer clasps its side 
With the keen spur, more sharp than lance’s touch. 

With bleeding mouth and bridle crimson-dyed, 
The steed knows not which mandate to obey, 

Since this doth check, that urge to forward stride, 

But with a bound or two cuts short delay, 
And on the ground soon lies the cavalier, 

Head, ribs, and shoulder aching from the fray; 

When white from head to foot with dust and fear, 
He rose at last, small thanks the king had won, 
Since he with plaints pursued the royal ear. 

Far better he—far better I had done— 

He for the steed—and for the province I— 
To say, My lord, here fitness have Inone 
Another grace with gift so rare and high. 


The Sixth Satire, also written from the Garfagnana in 1523, is 
addressed to the ducal secretary, Buonaventura Pistofilo, in refer- 
ence to a proposal that he should go to Rome as ambassador 
from Alfonso to Clement VIII. In the subjoined pretty fable he 
sums up the main argument of his letter on the vanity of ambition 
and worldly honours :— 

A gourd there was that once so far did climb, 


That in a few brief days its shoots o’erlaid 
A neighbouring pear-tree’s branches most sublime. 
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The pear one morning oped its eyes dismayed, 
From sleep prolonged, and saw the garland fair, 
Of fruitage strange upon its crown arrayed, 

And said, Who art thou? How hast clambered there ? 
And where wast thou, ere I, alas! gave o’er 
These wretched eyes to slumber unaware. 

Her name she told, the spot showed where of yore 
She late was planted, whence in three months’ time, 
At hurried pace she to such height did soar. 

And I (rejoined the tree) did scarcely climb 
So high, when frost and heat I had defied, 
And all the winds, for thirty years of time. 

But thou, who in a trice to heaven dost stride, 
Be sure that rapid as thy growth hath been, 
Decay as rapid will thy stem betide. 

The Seventh Satire is a dissertation on education, written to 
Cardinal Pietro Bembo, whom the poet begs to find a suitable tutor 
in Venice or Padua, for his son Virginio, then entering on his 
University career. That strange phenomenon of the Renaissance, 
the connection between classical attainments and moral turpitude, 
made the choice a difficult one, virtue and learning having been in 
that age almost incompatible. 

The fragmentary character of these remarkable epistles, while it 
detracts from their value as a record of events, serves perhaps to 
concentrate the reader’s attention on the points illuminated by 
them. It is as a luminous exposition of the innermost workings of 
the poet’s mind, and in a secondary sense, of the feelings current 
in the society in which he moved, that they are chiefly instructive, 
and it is perhaps scarcely too much to say that we gain more 
insight into the spirit of the Renaissance from these seven familiar 
letters, than from any other single set of writings handed down to 
us. Their very homeliness is a guarantee of their fidelity, since it 
proves that nothing has been either added or omitted for effect. 
A heterogeneous mosaic, for a place in which no detail is too 
prosaic, no incident too mean, they show us Ariosto’s Muse as deftly 
versatile as the elephant’s trunk, which can due up a pin as easily 
as overthrow a forest. 


E. M. Cuerke. 
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FOREST SCIENCE: ITS AIM AND SCOPE. 


AutHoues the word “ Sylviculture”’ is to be found in hardly any 
dictionary of the English language, or even in the most recent 
glossaries of technical and scientific terms, the subject of forestry 
has of late years gradually been attracting a larger share of public 
attention, and it may perhaps be of general interest to know how 
Britain stands in regard to forest science as compared with other 
countries, and in what this science of forestry really consists. 

In early times England, like continental Europe, had a covering 
of forest vegetation over the greater part of its area, which, 
however, was to a much less extent the case in Scotland and 
Treland. 

In every forest-clad country, increase of population naturally 
tends to an increase of the area under cultivation, and necessitates 
corresponding decrease in that under forest. In England this 
work of extending the area under cultivation was most active 
during the 17th century. James I. gave rewards for the trans- 
formation of woodlands into arable land, and Cromwell’s agri- 
cultural policy, the repeal of the charta de foresta, and the abolition 
of forest courts, were the causes of large tracts being rapidly 
denuded of timber and transformed into pasturage, as well as land 
under the plough. 

At the earliest periods forests yielded not only food stuffs, in the 
shape of game for men and grazing for cattle, but supplied many 
necessities of life, amongst which need only be mentioned as 
examples the material for providing light and warmth, for the 
erection of houses and sheds, of bridges, the construction of canoes, 
boats, and ships, of furniture, of the various tools and implements 
in daily use, &c. As time rolled on the place of wood was, in many 
instances, taken by substitutes, such as coal, stone, and iron—a 
process still going on. 

To the fact that enormous supplies of coal—mineralized forest- 
produce—have been found in Britain, is mainly due the immense 
preponderance of arable and pasture land over woodland, and is 
attributable the degree of indifference which has hitherto obtained 
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in regard to forestry. The following extract may be sufficient to 
illustrate this :* 


For the production of an equivalent in wood to the 115 million tons of coal worked 
out of mines during 1878 in England and Wales, the countries richest in coal in the 
whole world, there would be requisite an area of 920,000 square kilometres of pine 
forests, that is to say, rather more than six times their total area. 

But in Germany, for example, in the light of its general poverty 
in coal, and considering how difficult and indeed in former days 
how altogether out of the question it was to think of transporting 
wood as fuel, &c., for any great distances away from the natural 
water-channels, it can easily be understood how, as early as the 
16th century, repressive measures were necessary to maintain a due 
proportion of the total area as forest, and to ensure its distribution 
fairly over the length and breadth of the country. In France, too, 
similar edicts were issued during the 16th century by Charles IX. 
and Henry IV., but the most important and best known one was 
Colbert’s ‘‘ ordonnance sur le fait des foréts” in 1669 (Louis XIV.), 
upon the lines of which forest administration was mainly conducted 
until the Revolution, and whose influence is still to a certain extent 
traceable in the code forestier of the present day. In 1789 the 
forests, hitherto under the protection of the State, were cut down 
in the most reckless manner, being looked upon more or less as 
common property, whilst private owners of woodlands were enabled 
by a decree of 1790 to transform the same into agricultural lands, 
which had previously been disallowed under the régime forestier of 
1669. The devastations went on in fact at such a rate and to such 
an extent, that it was deemed necessary to issue a prohibition from 
the Consulate (29 Germinal, An XI.) with regard to such clearances, 
and to establish a regular administration of the national and 
communal forests. 

In consequence, however, of her splendid heritage of coal, the 
forests in Britain have been cut down and transformed to an extent 
that may be regretted. The following table shows how we stand as 


regards timber-producing area in ‘omparison with other European 
countries :—t 
Percentage of 


Total area Forest to total 
under Forest. area of Country. 
Finland . ‘ , ‘ . 20,732,880 hectares 56°0 
Servia . . ; ‘ . 2,090,592 = 48°0 
Russia (excluding Finland) . 198,195,515 Vs 88°3 
Sweden . : ‘ 17,358,172 - 84°1 
Norway (south of Polar Circle) 7,762,100 - 81°5 


* Professor v. Helferich “ Die Forstwirthschaft”; Schénberg’s Handbuch der 
politischen Oekonomic, 1882, p. 713. 

+ Professor Weber, ‘* Die Aufgaben der Forstwirthschaft”; Lorey’s Handbuch der 
Forstwissenschaft, 1886, pp. 14-17. 
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Percentage of 


Total area Forest to total 
under Forest. area of Country 
Austria and Hungary . . 18,961,005 hectares 30°4 
German Empire . ‘ - 18,900,612 - 25°8 
Turkey (including Bulgaria, 

Bosnia, and Herzegovina) . 8,300,923 a 222 
Roumania . ‘ . . 1,976,000 si 22°2 
Italy . . ‘ , - 5,760,720 ss 22°0 
Switzerland . ; ; : 781,984 “ 19°3* 
Spain . : ‘ ; . 8,687,715 = 16°9 
France . . -« ‘ . 8,397,181 mn 15°9 
Greece . ‘ , ; ‘ 820,000 e 15°8 
Holland . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 224,384 - 70 
Belgium. . . . . 202,997 ,, * 69 


Portugal. ‘ , ‘ 471,830 - 5°1 
Great Britain and Irelandt . 1,261,872 - 41 
Denmark ‘ . ‘. ° 185,744 a 8°4 


If, however, we consider the non-European portion of the British 
Empire, its dependencies and colonies—India, the Cape, Natal, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, &c., it is indisputable that 
Britain owns the most extensive and the most valuable timber 
tracts in the whole world. 

In most civilized countries forestry has long since received due 
recognition as a science, and arrangementst have been made by the 
State for instruction in its various branches. The lead in this 
respect was taken by Germany towards the close of last century, 
since when that country has all along been considered the home of 
forest science, and without a rival in the same field. It is a case 
of ‘‘Eclipse”’ first, and the rest nowhere ; Austria comes next, and 
then France. Germany has in all nine high-class establishments 
at which forest science is taught, viz. :— 

Prussia.—Two academies, each with eleven professors (Neustadt- 
Eberswalde and Miinden). 

Bavaria.—One institute with eight teachers (Aschaffenburg); six 
professors and two lecturers in Munich University. 

Saxony.—One academy with ten professors (Tharandt). 

Wiirtemberg.—Three professors in Tiibingen University. 

Baden.—Two professors in Carlsruhe University. 

Hesse.—Two professors in Giessen University. 

Saxon-Weimar.—One institute with five teachers (Eisenach). 

In Austria, the chief seat of forest education is the ‘‘ Hochschule 


* 27-2 per cent. of total productive area. 

¢ According to the Parliamentary Report, 5th August 1887, the present area of 
woodlands is 2,788,000 acres (1,138,000 hectares). 

¢ Vide Lorey Handbuch der Forstwissenschaft, pp. 95-104. 
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fur Bodenkultur,” in Vienna, with six professors of forestry ; but 
there are also six other forest schools. In Switzerland there are 
three professors of forestry in the Polytechnikum of Zurich. It is, 
of course, of unspeakable advantage to Austria and Switzerland 
that the rich literature of Germany is available to the students of 
forest science at these places of instruction. In France the Ecole 
Nationale Forestiére was founded at Nancy in 1824. Italy formed 
its school, with eight professors, at Vallombrosa in 1869. Spain 
commenced forest instruction by the State in 1843, but since 1870 
its school, modelled mainly after the Saxon Academy at Tharandt, 
has been located at the Escurial near Madrid. Aussia has two 
institutes (St. Petersburg with eight professors, six lecturers, three 
assistants ; Nowo-Alexandrowsk in Poland), and two minor schools 
(Lisinow, near St. Petersburg, and Evvis in Finland). Sweden 
and Norway have an institute at Stockholm with seven teachers. 
Holland and Belgium have no schools of their own, but the schools 
of Germany and France are available to students without any 
serious difficulties arising in the way of language. Japan, during 
the autumn of last year, engaged two young Bavarians from 
Munich University to read lectures on forestry in the English lan- 
guage at the University of Tokio. 

In no other art or science has the Anglo-Saxon race displayed 
such decided neglect and indifference as in regard to forestry. It 
was remarked at the beginning of this article that the word 
‘* Sylviculture,” the name of one of the most important branches 
of forest science, is not commonly found even in the most recent 
dictionaries of the English language, or in the glossaries of technical 
and scientific terms. And yet Britain and America own the largest 
and the most valuable timber tracts in the world. 

It was not until 1866 that the necessity of having any of the 
servants of the State trained in forest science had practically made 
itself felt in Britain, and then only in so far as her Indian forests 
were concerned. In that year was held the first competition for 
appointments to the Indian Forest Service, and of the quality of 
the work done by the men trained in Germany (1867-75), and in 
France (1867-85), high testimony has been borne by the Indian 
Government. The continental system of training for such candi- 
dates has now ceased, and their education is being conducted at 
the Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, Surrey, by one 
professor lecturing on the various branches of forestry, assisted by 
teachers of the cognate sciences; the course of training, however, 
still includes a prolonged tour in forests in southern Germany and 
France, in order to give the students opportunities, not to be had in 
this country, of seeing the results of forest management and opera- 
tions on a large scale. 
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In Germany or France one may, in speaking to people of ordinary 
education and intelligence, use the word ‘‘ forestry” and be quite 
intelligible to them ; but in England this is not the case. There 
are, indeed, few who are aware that forestry has any just claims 
to rank as a science at all. Everybody knows that timber trees are 
cut down, transported, and utilized, and that a younger generation 
of timber may be reared by natural reproduction from parent seed- 
trees, by sowing, or by planting; but that is about all generally 
known of the subject. Forestry is, in fact, confounded with 
arboriculture, by people, too, who are perfectly able to distinguish 
between agriculture and horticulture, and would never dream of 
denying to agriculture its proper place among the sciences. Never- 
theless, sylviculture and arboriculture bear to each other a 
relationship precisely analagous to that between agriculture and 
horticulture ; and sylviculture is by no means a synonym for the 
whole range of forest science. 

The following may fairly be taken to be the analysis of forest 
science as taught at the great continental schools. 

I.—J/ntroductory and general scientific branch, stating the aims 
and objects of forestry from national economic and proprietary 
points of view, and giving a concise account of its history, and of 
the forest laws from earlier times up to the present. 

To that must be added the legal studies necessary, owing to the 
frequent clashing of private or commercial interests with each other 
and with those of the State, and imperative for the proper adminis- 
tration of the forest laws. The necessity for such legal studies 
may not be properly estimated in this country, where conflicting 
interests in the produce of woodlands have been reduced to a 
minimum by their almost complete transformation into field and 
pasture, and by the clear titles under which most of the remaining 
woodlands are held. On the Continent legal studies are compulsory 
on all aspiring to the higher grades of service; and in India young 
forest officers are forced to pass examinations in the land laws and 
revenue system of the province in which they are serving, before 
they can win promotion. 

To this branch, too, belong the general grounding in geology, 
botany, and zoology, the mathematical studies, and the application 
of mathematics to forestry in surveying, levelling, and road-making. 
The demands made on students at most of the good continental 
schools are high in respect of mathematics. 

II.—Sylviculture is that branch of forest science which treats of 
the cultivation and reproduction of useful forest products. 

1. Petrology and knowledge of soils and situations. One cannot 
conceive the growth of forest produce without soil, hence it is 
necessary that knowledge be acquired of what, for want of a better 
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and more comprehensive name, is generally in England called 
agricultural chemistry. 

This subject, comprising not only geology, but also chemistry 
and meteorology, treats of the mineral constituents of the various 
kinds of rocks; of their decomposition and the formation of soil; 
of the various physical properties of soils and subsoils; of the 
mutual relations between soils, subsoils, and vegetation; of the 
influence of latitude, elevation, gradient, and aspect on forest trees ; 
of the influence of forests on temperature, atmospheric and soil 
moisture ; of the effects of different atmospheric conditions (wind, 
rain, snow, frost), on forest vegetation, &c. 

2. Botany. The natural step from knowledge of soils is towards 
a knowledge of the vegetable covering they bear. The scientific 
forester on the Continent is taught not only the general principles 
of vegetable morphology, physiology, and pathology, but his special 
attention is directed to the classes and varieties of plants most 
important to his work. Many useful conclusions relative to the 
proper treatment of forests being deducible from the individual 
mosses, grasses, or plants found on the soil, he is taught to know 
most of them, whilst at the same time his knowledge regarding 
the forest trees of Europe, and the imported species of foreign 
growth is thorough. 

8. Sylviculture within its narrower limits, treating specially of 
the formation, treatment, and reproduction of forests. 

After preliminary instruction regarding the habitat and pecu- 
liarities of the timber trees in general cultivation, their relations to 
soils and situations, the various modes of rearing trees in high 
forest, coppice, or coppice with standards, the advantages of mixed 
forests, and the general rules regulating the prosperity of the 
different kinds of trees in mixed forests this branch may be 
divided into two sections, a, the formation of forests, and b, the 
treatment of existing forests. 

The former teaches the various methods by which forests can be 
formed artificially by sowing or planting, or naturally in reproducing 
them by means of seed from parent trees, shoots from the root, or 
layers and cuttings. In the case of artificial production and repro- 
duction, the approved methods of preparing the soil for seed 
reception, of sowing the different kinds of seed, or forming 
nurseries, or planting out young plants at various ages and under 
various circumstances, &c., are all fully described; while in the 
case of natural reproduction attention is called to the special 
peculiarities of each kind of timber, for example, as regards the 
most advantageous age for commencing preparatory fellings, and 
the manner and extent to which the subsequent clearances of the 
seed-trees should take place. 

The section relating to the treatment of existing forests sets 
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forth the most advantageous methods of weeding and thinning 
out thickets or young plantations, and instructs generally in the 
normal treatment of various classes of forest during the usual 
periods of rotation. Theoretical instruction is also given as to the 
modes in which forests of inferior growth may gradually be 
improved and brought into a good normal condition, or how one 
class of forest may be transformed into another more advan- 
tageous, ¢.g. coppice, or coppice with standards, into high timber 
forest, often a matter of extreme difficulty in practice. 

4, The Protection of Forests aims at shielding them—so far as 
lies in the power of the owner—from the manifold dangers (wind, 
fire, insects, &c.) constantly threatening their existence or de- 
velopment. A knowledge of the forest laws of the country must 
certainly be classed as pertaining to the protection'of forests, in 
order to check or punish such destructive acts of men as injury to 
boundary-marks, illicit appropriation of forest produce, or incen- 
diarism. How important a chapter is formed by the protection of 
forests from fire is best known to those who are acquainted with 
tropical or sub-tropical countries, although even in the temperate 
zone (e.g. the great North-German plain) costly and well-planned 
measures against fire are also an absolute necessity, and not always 
a success. 

Apart from the actions of men, danger to forests may arise from 
inorganic causes, such as storms, excessive rain, snow, hail, frost, 
drought, or else from enemies in the animal and vegetable worlds. 
The damage done by goats, sheep, pigs, deer, mice, squirrels, and 
birds is on the whole of minor importance to that perpetrated by 
insects. Protection of forests teaches all that can be taught in 
the way of preventing, minimizing, and repairing damage caused 
by such enemies. In this respect the aid of zoology is greatly 
needed with reference to the study of birds and of insects, but 
especially of insects. 

During the first years of existence many weeds threaten the 
development of young forest growth (e.g. heather, whortleberry, 
coarse grasses, brake, nettles, mosses, juniper, broom, many 
varieties of shrubs, &c.), and against such dangers also defensive 
measures are requisite. Young seedlings as well as growing 
timber are often liable to attacks from various kinds of fungi and 
parasitic plants, with the life history of which the scientific 
forester must be acquainted, in order to be able to combat them, 
and grow timber free from such deteriorating influences. It is 
only of comparatively recent years that this particular study has 
received the attention now admitted to be necessary, but those 
acquainted with the ravages of Pezziza Willkommii and Trametes 
pint in larch and pine plantations, and those whose pockets 
have to suffer in consequence, best know how desirable such 
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knowledge is in those to whom the management of forests is 
intrusted. 

Dangers arising from the inorganic causes previously mentioned 
cannot indeed be totally prevented, but it is the duty of this 
branch to set forth the practical treatment within our power to 
obviate or repair damage, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subject is perhaps more immediately productive of apparent 
beneficial results in this than in the other branches of the 
science. 

Il.—The Utilization of Forest Produce. It will be readily 
admitted that those engaged in the production of timber ought to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the technical properties of what 
they produce—for instance, in regard to timber, its specific weight, 
hardness, toughness, flexibility, contraction and expansion, 
durability, effects of various kinds of flaws, &c., for to some 
extent these are dependent on, or can be affected by, the treatment 
accorded to the growing timber. By way of example it may be 
mentioned that, after years of hot dispute and acrimonious paper 
war, it has in Germany come to be generally admitted that timber 
grown by natural reproduction is in many technical respects 
superior to that grown artificially from seed or in plantations. 

To be in a position to satisfy customers, and to classify timber 
for disposal in the most advantageous lots, the controlling forester 
must be also acquainted with the uses to which various sizes and 
qualities are put. Ship-builders, miners, railway contractors, 
furniture manufacturers, &c., all make different demands for 
timber, and all can best be satisfied when their requirements are 
properly known. 

A sound practical knowledge of all the tools, implements, and 
machinery used in the felling and extraction of timber is also 
essential. Timber transport by land does not merely include 
dragging by oxen, horses, buffaloes, or elephants, but necessarily 
involves road-making, the formation of dragging-paths as feeders, 
the construction of sledge-ways as in western France, of shoots 
and timber-slides as in southern Germany and Austria, of wire 
cable-ways as in Switzerland, and of tramways as in northern 
India. Knowledge in this branch often makes the whole difference 
between having large forest tracts practically unremunerative, or 
making them yield handsome returns. Timber transport by water 
demands a knowledge of the various methods for utilizing, in the 
most advantageous manner, limited supplies of the carrying power 
(e.g. in southern Germany and Austria), as well as of the best 
measures to be adopted when an enormous carrying power cannot 
be brought under control (e.g. floating operations in India and 
Burma during the rainy season). 

Forest produce not being confined to timber merely, the minor 
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products also require study. Turpentine, resin, rubber, cutch, 
and other gums and oils are valuable forest products in different 
parts of the world, and it is necessary to know how they may best 
be won, and how the sources of supply may be properly conserved 
and improved. The same applies to the utilization of tanning 
barks so extensively cultivated here and on the Continent. 

The technological education further includes a knowledge of the 
conservation of wood by impregnation and other methods, of 
charcoal-burning, of the preparation of peat, of the collection of 
tree-seeds and their transport and preparation for sale, of the 
fabrication of cellulose in paper-making, of the manufacture of 
potash, &c. Last, and not least, instruction is necessary about 
saw-mills, for it not infrequently happens that one is called upon 
to work saw-mills, either by water-power or steam, in the vicinity 
of the forests, in order to enable the produce to be favourably 
disposed of by reducing to minima the costs of transport to the 
available markets. 

IV.—Management of Forests, constituting the fourth and last 
great branch of forest science, treats of the most advantageous 
arrangement and conduct of all business connected with the 
management of forests. 

1. Organization of the executive staff, arrangement of the forest 
areas into estates or divisions under the control of the same, sub- 
divisions of estates or divisions into blocks and compartments for 
convenience of working, and directions regarding office business 
and the maintenance of cash and other accounts, are requisite in 
the case of very extensive owners, such as the State. In these 
cases rules are generally laid down in a codified form for the 
guidance of those concerned. 

2. Valuation of Forests forms the second section. The intro- 
ductory part, involving no small knowledge of algebra, gives a 
thorough grounding in the various methods of calculating the 
probable future value of different kinds of forests formed, or yet to 
be formed, on different situations, under varying circumstances, 
with different ultimate objects and periods of rotation, with diffe- 
rent initial costs and costs of maintenance, and yielding varying 
returns at different periods; in discounting, for comparison with 
initial and progressive outlays, the probable values of different 
crops of forest produce, with different periods of rotation, and 
yielding various returns at different periods of their growth; in 
estimating what is likely to be the best age for reproducing exist- 
ing forests so as to have, without allowing the soil to deteriorate, 
the highest nett percentage of profit on the past, present, and 
probable future outlays for formation and maintenance; and in 
ascertaining generally what are likely to prove the most remune- 
rative timber crops for any land under consideration. 

VOL. XII. 44 
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8. Timber Mensuration includes not merely the measurement of 
stems felled, stacked timber, and the like, but also the computation 
of the cubic contents of growing trees individually by means of 
various methods with or without instruments, or en masse by 
means of trial areas, or by the use of average-tables, based on past 
results, arranged for the different kinds of timber, at different 
periods of their growth, and on the various qualities of soil and 
situation. It further teaches the methods of estimating the age 
of trees individually, or their probable average age collectively, and 
—which is of immense importance in calculating the financial 
value of a forest, and enabling the best working-plan to be formed 
for its future—explains the most approved and reliable methods of 
ascertaining the annual or periodical increase of growth in height, 
girth, and cubic contents, either for trees individually, or on the 
average for whole forests or portions of forests, and of arranging 
such data in the most practical form of reference tables for 
guidance elsewhere or in the future. 

4. The Formation of Working Plans is the last section of this 
branch, and indeed forms the key-stone in the whole science of 
forestry. Its object is so to arrange work in a forest, in regard to 
areas and to periods of time, as best: to effect the ends desired. 

The data requisite before this arrangement of work can be made 
necessitate a survey and plan of the whole area, the determination 
of the qualities and capabilities of soils at different parts of the 
area, a complete catalogue and description of the whole stock of 
growing timber, an estimate of the annual rate of increase of each 
portion, detailed information relative to the mutual relation be- 
tween stock and annual increment, and a statement of the past 
history of the forest as to outlays and returns. These data having 
been carefully studied, the ‘“ working-plan” can now be framed 
for whatever period is considered most advantageous or convenient, 
and this, corrected by periodical revisions, forms the basis upon 
which operations are conducted. It usually consists of— 

(a.) An introductory or general portion exhibiting the results 
ascertained in collecting the before-mentioned data. 

(4.) The plan of fellings, aiming at procuring equal and equally 
valuable supplies of produce yearly or periodically, and, if possible, 
from nearly equal areas. 

(c.) The plan of cultivation, dealing with the reproduction of 
timber cleared, or the sowing or planting up of areas not yet 
under forest growth. 

Such are the special subjects forming the curriculum at the 
great forest schools on the Continent. 

That forestry, from a national economic point of view, can be 
worthy of the closest attention and the highest appliances of 
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education, may easily be understood when one bears in mind that 
over 25 per cent. of the total area of Germany, for instance, is 
under forest. Even in the early Roman times it was recognized 
that too great a clearing of forest areas brought undesirable 
changes in the physical conditions of the country, affecting the 
welfare of the inhabitants. The denudation of forest led to the 
barren condition of the Landes, and in Greece, Syria, and Asia 
Minor similar appearances have been also due to the same causes. 

Whatever ultimate conclusions may be arrived at by the careful 
systematic experiments and observations at present being carried 
out with reference to the influence of forests on atmospheric and 
soil temperature, and on their relation to the degree of atmospheric 
moisture and to rainfall, it has been proved beyond doubt that to 
them is due the maintenance of perennial springs, streams, and 
rivers. At the beginning of the present century the Agricultural 
Society of Marseilles reported that, in consequence of the rapid 
devastation of the forests after the Revolution, “‘ the winters are 
colder, the summers hotter, and the beneficial spring and autumn 
showers no longer fall; the Uveaune, flowing from east to west, 
rushes down in flood with the least rain, carrying away its banks 
and flooding the richest pasturage, while, for nine months of 
the’ year, its bed lies dry owing to the drying-up of the springs.” 

In India similar observations have forced themselves upon the 
notice of Government, and in Lower Burma the high rate of 
mortality among cattle is, to some extent, ascribable to the too 
extensive clearance of jungle for agriculture, without adequate 
provision being made for the retention of belts or patches: yielding 
shade and shelter to the cattle. 

That under certain circumstances forest vegetation may be of 
national importance for the prevention of sand-drifts, avalanches, 
landslips, and for binding together the banks of rivers and canals 
can easily be understood; northern Germany, southern France, 
and Switzerland offer examples close at hand. 

There is in England, at present, no place of instruction where 
forestry is taught as a science to general students. Cooper’s 
Hill cannot be reckoned such. It is a ‘‘ white elephant” belong- 
ing to the India Office, and the education of candidates for the 
Indian Forest Service is being conducted there now, not because as 
good an education can be given there as on the Continent, but 
simply to assist in maintaining the costly building. The existing 
arrangements there are not capable of expansion to any great 
extent, whilst the cost of education is far too high for the majority 
of those who otherwise might be desirous of studying the science 
of forestry. J. Nisser. 
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A RECEPTION AT THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


[On the of 18th December, the Comte d’Haussonville was admitted to 
the French Academy. The following paper is a translation * of what 
took place on the occasion. We feel sure it will prove interesting to 
the readers of the National Review; for the discourse of M. d’Hausson- 
ville is a sample of the “high seriousness,” and that of Monsieur 
Bertrand of the esprit, for which our neighbours are still justly cele- 
brated by those who know them. The two discourses, taken together, 
seem to us to constitute a perfect model of intellectual high-breeding. | 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tue custom of publicly submitting to you what was formerly called 
a compliment, is at all times a formidable ordeal. The agitation 
I feel is augmented by a recollection that haunts me to-day. My 
thoughts revert to one of your impressive Séances at which I was 
present nineteen years ago, when I occupied a seat on the first 
of those benches in front of me. On that day you received among 
you the good man whose name I have the honour to bear. It 
was from the place where I now stand that he addressed you. 
His. discourse was solely inspired by the triple love that had 
guided his life—letters, liberty, and country—and a few months 
before the trials of the Année Terrible he silenced his anxiety to 
speak to you only of his hopes and prayers. Your applause answered 
his simple, virile language. I was as proud for myself as for him, 
and I could not but think that of the honour done to the father 
some part fell to the son’s share. Gentlemen, I was nearer the 
truth than I thought, and never, until this day, have I realised all 
I owe to him I have lost. His teaching fortified my youth, his 
example taught me the value of work, his memory has pleaded 
for me with you, and his hand has led me to your door, opened 
to me so prematurely. You will, therefore, pardon me, if before 
I offer you my thanks, the expression of my grateful affection is 
addressed first and directly to him. 

The eminent man of whom it is my purpose to speak did not 
reach you by so royal a road. What he became, he owed but to 
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himself, to the power of his work, the fecundity of his mind, and 
the brilliant variety of his gifts. These various qualities enhance the 
difficulty of my task. To adequately eulogise the philosopher, the 
professor, the writer, but especially the philosopher, I know wherein 
I am wanting. I felt it especially when, the better to pre- 
pare myself, I had to put myself to school again, and re-learn 
my philosophy, which, for that matter, I had never mastered. One 
thing only I have in my favour; I knew M. Caro very well, and, 
like all those who have really known him, I much loved and 
admired him. Not a word will pass my lips but what is the faith- 
ful expression of my thought, and I trust that the sincerity of my 
praise will ensure the faithfulness of the portrait. (Here M. 
d’Haussonville gave a short sketch of M. Caro’s career.) 
* aK * * 

It is, gentlemen, to the honour of Man, that neither those 
interests that encompass him, nor the anxieties that overwhelm 
him, nor the pleasures that sometimes console him, can succeed in 
withdrawing his mind from the problem of his beginning and his 
end. This preoccupation is common to all sentient beings, how- 
ever simple and ignorant they be, and no one can distract them 
from it. ‘‘Do not believe,” said one of M. Caro’s predecessors, 
speaking from the same chair, “‘ that a man need be a philosopher 
to rise to this plane of thought. The shepherd on the mountain 
peak ponders in his leisure as to what he is, and what are the 
beings who live at his feet ; he remembers that his ancestors have 
gone down into the grave, one by one; he asks himself why, after 
dragging out their life on earth for a few years, they died to leave 
their place to others, who in turn have disappeared, and that thus 
it has always been. And then, of his own right, by the right of 
that intelligence that has been qualified as narrow and limited, 
he dares to ask the Creator this high and melancholy question : 
‘Why hast thou made me, and what is the meaning of the part 
I play here below?’ ” 

These words, pronounced by M. Jouffroy fifty years ago, most 
eloquently express our eternal human anguish. Yet this is not the 
wording of the problem as it now appeals to us, for he who pro- 
pounds to God this high and melancholy question has already more 
than half solved it for himself. If a God has created man, man 
can know no other law but His will, and no other hope than in His 
goodness. But if man is but a product of the blind forces of 
nature, acting without aim or design; if he is but the passing 
subject of the phenomena of life and is to be entirely absorbed into 
the bosom of the great substance out of which he has been evolved ; 
then must his anxious query receive a very different answer, or 
rather it must remain unanswered; for it is addressed to a deaf 
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power that cannot hear it, and it vainly echoes throughout the 
depths of the void. Therefore it is the existence of God that is at 
the bottom of the philosophic problem, and this is the problem 
that humanity thought to have solved with Plato and the noblest 
consciences of antiquity, with Saint Augustin and the great 
Christian doctors of the Middle Ages, with Descartes, with Leibnitz, 
Bossuet, Newton, and all the daring geniuses that have prostrated 
themselves before God. This great doctrine has not only by its 
profundity delighted the highest intelligences, it has by the power 
of its simplicity conquered the most child-like ones. The sages 
‘‘who have taught well-doing ” bear witness to it, as well as the 
lowly ones who have practised it. It has taken possession of all 
mankind. To it art and poetry owe their most durable creations : 
laws have sprung out of it, language reflects it; and it is not too 
much to say, in a very different sense from the one intended by 
the Philosopher of Nature, that the world is full of God. 

It has, however, been given to the end of our century to witness 
the most formidable assault that has ever been waged against this 
fundamental idea. At the epoch at which M. Caro took possession 
of his chair at the Sorbonne, spiritual philosophy had long reigned 
supreme in official instruction. Perhaps it is with philosophic 
systems as with governments; neither to one nor to the other, at 
least in France, would a long exercise of power appear favourable. 
The youth to whom it was taught had almost ceased to believe in 
it, and, like those described by Michelet, ‘‘ sadly seated at the door of 
the church where they no longer entered,” asked itself, as they did, 
** Where is God?’’ M. Caro was conscious of the danger, and he 
faced it. His first philosophic work is entitled I’Idée de Dieu, and 
this title alone is equivalent to a profession of faith. Thus all M. 
Caro’s intellectual power has been consecrated to the defence of this 
idea, although he never craved the honour of giving his name to a new 
system. It was by the critical method, by way of just reprisal, that 
he met the critics of the Idea of God. In the employment of this 
method he manifested a courtesy that was often a lesson, and a good 
faith that became an additional weapon. Generally he formulated 
his chief objection not from some contrary principle; he rather drew 
it from the very heart of the system he attacked. And such was 
the lucidity of his demonstrations, that more than one of his adver- 
saries owes to him not only that he is better understood by the 
public, but the better understanding of himself. It would have 
been my ambition to show you the working of this method, but here 
I feel a certain hesitation. In the course of his polemics, M. Caro 
did indeed encounter, as his principal opponents, two of his 
future confréres, of whom one, perhaps, does me the honour of 
listening to me to-day. How shall I confront them in the presence 
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of this numerous audience, how give an example of such bad 
comradeship ? Yet I am wrong to hesitate; and what had at first 
appeared to me as a difficulty can but redound to the praise of 
M. Caro, for he knew, in controversy, how to maintain a character 
of elevation and dignity that puts one at one’s ease in recalling it. 
Besides, gentlemen, it is to your honour that you call impartially 
to yourselves the representatives of the most diverse doctrines, 
while the only conditions you impose upon them is to express, in 
pure language, convictions that are sincere, and if you do not 
succeed in reconciling opinions, at least you bring men together, 
while you teach them to know themselves, that is to say, to 
esteem each other. 

At first M. Caro had to defend metaphysics against the 
contempt they inspired ; to battle for their right to exist. He had 
to struggle with a powerful school which borrows its somewhat 
barbarous name from the positive method by which it piques itself 
on answering every question that the human mind may propound. 

* * * * 

Positivism has had two great champions in France, M. Comte 
and M. Littré. Perhaps the doctrine owes less of its success to the 
master than to the disciple, and to the virtues of him, whom his 
illustrious successor at the Académie, M. Pasteur, has not hesitated 
to designate to you as ‘‘a holy layman.” (Here M. d’Haussonville 
paid a graceful tribute to M. Pasteur.) 

* * * * 

M. Caro would have been justified in first attacking the master ; 
and, indeed, the fantastic incoherencies with which M. Comte 
ended by wearying his most faithful adherents would have given 
him an easy victory. What he did was exactly the reverse; 
and it isin some sort under the patronage of M. Littré that he 
placed the principal work consecrated by him to the refutation of 
Positivism. No disciple, no friend of M. Littré’s, could have spoken 
of him with a more affectionate respect, or shed a more tender 
light on this austere figure. ... 

Yet, having given all his sympathy to the man, he turns to the 
doctrine and fights it hand to hand. Is it true that there be no 
other means of grasping truth than by sensation? can it be that, 
because it belongs to another species of knowledge, moral conviction 
is less absolute than scientific conviction ? 

* * * * 

Not to affirm God, is it not to deny Him, since thus would man 
be absolved of his duties towards Him? Is it not a denial of the 
soul to proclaim that it is impossible to know aught of its exist- 
ence or its survival, for does not its definition consist in being 
distinct from the body and in surviving it? That is what 
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M. Caro maintained with indomitable energy, and we are fain to 
confess that therein he was in sympathy with the most living 
instinct of our nature. Solong as the universe shall display before 
man the enigma of its harmony and its contradictions, so long as 
he shall perceive the problem of his death, which is the other 
side of the problem of his life, at the end of his road, so 
long as the infinitude of his desires shall clash with the limits of 
his nature; in a word, as long as he will continue to think, to 
suffer, and to love, that is to say, to be a man, you will not silence 
his noble curiosity, and the circle of positive knowledge wherein 
you may strive to bind him will be too narrow for him. .. . It 
cannot be done, for, as M. Caro eloquently said: Ceux qui ont 
gouté Vivresse pure des idées n’en perdront plus Vimmortelle saveur, 
Vardente et délicate curiosité. 
* %* * * 

M. Caro did not merely develop his method and his doctrine in 
his philosophic writings, he professed them during nearly twenty- 
four years of uninterrupted public lectures. . . . Nothing but their 
memory remains, and it is sad to think that death came upon him 
at the moment when he was prepared to condense the substance of all 
his teaching in a work on God, Nature, and Human Destiny, which 
would have been the ultimate expression of his philosophic thought. 
. . . L have held in my hand notes written in his fine, close hand- 
writing, that were to have served the projected work. What is a 
scrap of paper, a few notes scribbled in haste, for him who, in the 
pride of life, uses this material means, almost contemptuously, to 
fix the shafts of his thought. But now the hand that traced these 
characters is cold. Now the intellect that dictated them is 
apparently extinguished. These pages, written but for a day, 
are all that is left of him, and the preservation of the ephemeral 
documents makes us more bitterly conscious of the fragility of 
human existence. I needed not to consult M.Caro’s notes to learn 
what an amount of labour his lectures represented, and what was 
the intellectual effort they cost him. I do not only refer to the 
incessant brain-work by which he was enabled to rejuvenate, 
while he explained, subjects already treated, to keep himself per- 
petually informed of new doctrines and controversies, and, as 
years went on, to enlarge the area of his instruction so that it 
might comprise in succession the refutation of those systems 
whose boldness appeared most to fascinate young minds. I refer 
more especially to the almost physical effort that the preparation 
of each lecture entailed. M. Caro’s lectures were held on 
Mondays. On the eve of that day, sometimes two days previously, 
he shut himself up with the work of solitary meditation, from which 
no solicitation could distract him, and which was often protracted 
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far into the night. The subject of the lesson had been determined 
beforehand, but its materials, drawn from much reading and his 
own reflections, had to be collected. . . . As to the form, M. Caro 
gave no thought to it; he was sure it would not fail him at the 
last moment. 

* ae *% * 

With these varied elements of success, M. Caro’s lectures became, 
even in our great Paris, a small weekly event. The peaceful 
inhabitants of the quarter * were made aware of the lecture-day by 
the unusual coming and going of carriages, whence descended 
students to them unknown, and also studentesses. Frivolous 
people have written and believed that women were admitted by 
privilege to the lectures of M. Caro. The contrary is the truth. 
Till the time when a truly liberal Minister, to-day your confrére, 
cancelled the somewhat monastic clause that prohibited their 
entering the Sorbonne, he had never chosen to follow the example 
of certain professors, his colleagues, who by special favour ad- 
mitted ladies to their lectures. Yet it is a fact that he never 
allowed his teaching to be so forbidding as to repel them. In his 
Opinion, no organic mental incapacity debarred them from the 
subjects he treated. Besides he did not believe in the original 
incapacity of their aptitude. .... M. Caro held, moreover, that 
the ideal of the Roman matron, to live at home and spin, was no 
longer adapted for a time when matrons no longer spin and are 
often abroad ; that even with spinning thought is not incompatible, 
and that it is better to give a high impulsion to reverie than to let 
it lose itself in trivial or dangerous subjects. The age of feminine 
ignorance and submission is no more. Women live the same intel- 
lectual life as ourselves, and as they are the first educators of man, 
it is as needful for them as for man to be protected against the 
contagion of doctrines that are fatal to the mind..... One of 
M. Caro’s colleagues at the Sorbonne truly said of him, that ‘he 
did not lower philosophy to the feet of women, but by the 
elevation of his word he raised women to the feet of philosophy.” 
.... There were, however, other auditors whose attention and 
appreciation were still more precious to M. Caro. I speak of young 
WE... a ss They learned to know him, he learned to love them 

. and he felt the truth and tenderness of the words of 
Michelet, one of the most beloved teachers of youth, “ Instruction 
is friendship.” He was no imperious professor who imposed on 
his disciples the necessity of learning a lesson, but an enlightened 
friend who lent his experience to younger friends..... He 
took an interest in their future and helped their ambition. 


* La Sorbonne. 
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Many who have not always been faithful to his teaching have 
none the less been aided by him in competition, both here 
in your midst and elsewhere. That is why his memory is 
no less living in our hearts than in our intellects. ... . Who, 
better than myself, is entitled to speak of the interest with which 
he met those who were desirous of well-doing; to say how he 
could both encourage or upbraid, how fortify the mind by filling it 
with a noble aim, and prove by example that work is a remedy for 
the sorrows we have to bear? To my mind the feeling he has 
inspired me with partly explains the honour you have done me in 
choosing me to replace him. For if another might have praised 
him more worthily, none could have spoken of him with greater 
emotion or gratitude. 

M. Caro would perhaps have found it difficult to attract to his 
chair an ever-increasing public during twenty-four years had he 
always chosen arduous metaphysical problems for discussion. . . . 
Metaphysics would indeed be but a vain play of the intellect, a 
sort of occult and cabalistic science, if from them man could ex- 
tract no law of life; and this same law, unless it be built on arbi- 
trary maxims, should equally apply to society and the individual. 
Aceording to M. Caro, metaphysics, individual morality, and social 
morality, formed a chain of which the first link is God. But the 
problems of social morality attracted him above all. . . . He was 
amazed at the prodigious favour obtained by the doctrine of 
Darwin and Spencer in a democratic age. For the doctrine of 
Evolution is based on the very negation of the democratic idea— 
viz., the crushing of the weak by the strong, and the hereditary 
transmission of those natural qualities that have assured the 
triumph of the strong over the weak. The only political doctrine 
that could issue from this conception of social progress must 
necessarily be the legitimacy of aristocracies and the justification of 
despotism. He considered this preparation a curious one for the 
celebration of the centenary of 1789, that generous epoch when 
the monarchy and the people, blended together in an _ illusion 
that vanished too soon, dreamed their fair dream of love and 
liberty. M. Caro apprehended another danger from the doctrine 
of Evolution. If the fight for life and the elimination of the weak 
by the strong is the true law, not only of animal but of human 
progress, the power of this law cannot be restricted to the past, it 
must govern the present and the future. . . . Then what becomes 
of justice, whose basis is precisely the respect of the rights of the 
weaker ? What becomes of that sentiment so potent in the heart 
of man, that it impels him to succour his suffering or unhappy 
brother ? And to call it by its real name, what becomes of charity, 
the sublime word they would fain erase from the language of 
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democracy ?—a profound error, for it means but one thing, love. 
Are justice and charity two ideas contradictory to progress ? 
If justice is but a lure, and charity but a weakness, what is to 
be the condition of the suffering mass of humanity that lives on 
labour and privation? A pitiless doctrine shuts it off from the 
mysterious vista where lingered melancholy hope, and conducts it 
from a world without mercy to a heaven without God. This 
doctrine assigns no other term to misery than chaos, and enjoins 
no other aim than comfort. 

What will happen to the great army of the wretched when it 
is imbued with this teaching? Have we no fear that, impelled by 
the implacable logic of punitive natures. . . . they may hold this 
threatening language: ‘‘We are Starvation, we will be Riches; 
we are Weakness, we will be Strength; we are Numbers, we will 
be Power.’”’ So that on the day that Evolution, from being a mere 
scientific theory, becomes a popular faith, having driven away love 
and resignation, it will put society to the test, and perhaps lead to 
a bloody conflict between the Power of Wealth and the Power of 
Numbers. However distant this perspective may appear, M. Caro 
deemed it a menacing one, and he adjured French Democracy not 
to abandon itself to a deceptive theory of false progress, which he 
said, ‘‘ sacrifie Vindividu en niant la réalité du droit, et swpprime 
systématiquement ces beaux luxes de la vie, le dévouwement et la 
charité.” ... | 

M. Caro busied himself with psychology long before this study 
became so fashionable. . .. He has written some fine pages on 
the guidance of souls during the seventeenth century. He has 
therein shown how great bishops and humble priests of other days 
governed the delicate consciences that entrusted themselves to 
them ; how they bridled their demands, managed their scruples, and 
caused their defects to work for their perfection. Had he chosen, 
M. Caro could have completed this study by a no less interesting 
one that he might have entitled, ‘‘ On the Guidance of Souls in the 
Nineteenth Century.” But if he sometimes assumed the part of a 
director of consciences, he knew its duties. Too discreet to write 
the chapter... . he limited himself to the collection of its 
materials. On the other hand, no keener eye has scrutinized the 
origin and the causes of the crisis through which the present 
generation is passing. . . . The causes of this crisis he found to be 
distinct from the sufferings of the Werthers and the Rénés, whose 
victims and imitators were so numerous some eighty years ago, and 
distinct also from the inherent melancholy of our being. Certes, in 
every age of the world, under every sky, man has suffered and 
wept, and the echo of his voice has never ceased to ring with his 
eternal lamentation and his eternal longing. In all ages he has 
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suffered ills that have burned into his flesh and his heart, and one 
of the most ancient of sacred writings contains perhaps one of the 
most bitter protests ever uttered by him against destiny. In every 
age he has suffered in his pleasures, and in their monotony; and no 
modern declamation can vie with the melancholy of the dialogue 
wherein Lucretius shows us Nature explaining to man that she 
cannot invent new pleasures for him, and that it will be the same 


to all time: 
Nam tibi preterea quod machiner inveniamque, 
Quod placeat, nihil est: eadem sunt omnia semper. 


In later times he has suffered from his dreams, from their 
contrast with reality, and the comparison of his actual condition 
with the happiness to which he aspires has wrung from him 
immortal wailings. From doubt, too, has he suffered, and when 
he thought he saw the light wane and flicker towards which he 
had bent his steps, so cruel was his anguish that doubt appeared 
to him less endurable than pain and death. . . . The new philo- 
sophy that confronts triumphant Evolution well merits her 
name of Pessimism. To be consistent with herself she, out of 
the mouth of her greatest doctors, summons man to destruction, 
and invites him to replace the desire of life, sole cause of his 
evils, not by the desire of death (she does not push logic so 
far), but by an heroic effort of renunciation that would limit 
the duration of the human species to the present generation. No 
marriage, nor lovers ! 


Plus d’hommes sous le ciel. Nous sommes les derniers. 


When he exposed the doctrine of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
M. Caro did not trouble himself to refute this proposition. He 
neither believed in the efficacy of their propaganda nor feared its 
contagion. But he feared the influence this fatal doctrine might 
have on weak minds, by exhibiting will as an evil, and to fortify 
_ them he found accents whose vigour did not exclude tenderness. 
He knew, moreover, how to discriminate between those who were 
attacked by the evil of Pessimism. He knew, because he had often 
been their confidant, perhaps, too, because he had himself ex- 
perienced the anguish of philosophical research ; and when this 
search ended in a desperate negation, he had never a harsh word 
for a sadness whose noble origin he respected. Thus it was that, 
touched by talent and sincerity, he loved to admire in an Acker- 
mann the most poetic and poignant form that philosophic thought 
has assumed in our language. But he was less indulgent for the 
later comers in our literature, whom he wittily designated, des 
bouddhistes de salon, and who are to-day décadents and pessimists, 
as their forebears were romantiques and consumptives in 1880. He 
could see nothing but an assumption of elegance in their gloomy 
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philosophy, and their ‘“ nostalgia of annihilation” seemed to him 
but a pretext for the love of pleasure. His tone towards them 
was apt to be severe, and when they took this dictum of 
Leopardi’s, “‘ What is the use of life, except to despise it?” 
for their motto, he would reply that “‘ that which is deserving of 
contempt is not life, it is sometimes man himself, when he knows 
neither the use of his time nor of his gifts.” He taught them 
that the great secret of happiness, or at least that degree of 
happiness which is compatible with earthly conditions, is not to 
be always asking, but to be always giving, and in knowing how 
to sacrifice oneself. He told them that labour has its joys, 
effort its reward, sacrifice its hidden ecstasy, and that there is 
no existence so barren but that it may harbour love and 
devotion. These were indeed grave lessons, yet he had the 
right to give them and to teach refractory youth the charm of 
duty and the austere beauty of life. 

Gentlemen, I reproach myself that I have reached the end of 
this eulogy without mentioning M. Caro’s literary work; yet, in 
placing it after his moral and philosophic work, I am sure to have 
praised him as he would have desired to be praised. It would have 
wounded him had we seen anything but the merest trifling of his 
intellect with studies that another man would have considered a 
weighty literary budget. In this remarkable work, that is surely 
worthy of more than passing mention, his moving living spirit dis- 
ports itself without effort among every subject, from the drama to 
art, from criticism to poetry, from Diderot to Goethe, from André 
Chénier to Heinrich Heine, from Stendhal to Amiel ; but, however 
varied the subjects may appear, they are always homogeneous. 
They are the studies of a moralist, and are therefore but one. 

This variety in study M. Caro knew how to repeat in his life. 
He divided it into two parts: one the larger, absorbed by mental 
labour; the other consecrated to the sweets of friendship and 
worldly concerns and pleasures. The world was grateful to him 
for this bond. It did not feel itself despised by this philosopher, 
and it re-paid him with homage that M. Caro loved to receive. 
Never will those soirées in the little apartment of the Rue Thénard 
be forgotten by those who had the honour to be admitted to them. 
All that was brilliant in Paris, wit, beauty, wealth, loved to meet 
there. For the memory of them is inseparably connected with 
the recollection of the noble woman, who, having given the public 
the first-fruits of the most delicate talent, fell back upon herself 
after she had passed through great trouble, and would seek no 
other employment for her gifts than that of lending M. Caro the 
help of her unerring taste and her calm mind. At the end of this 
career that had always been so modest, and always retained its 
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dignity, there were a few brilliant years that M. Caro must surely 
have enjoyed. Was this enjoyment troubled by the sudden and 
inexplicable attacks that were levelled at him? .. . I think not. 
Certainly he was too human to have been utterly insensible, but he 
was proud enough to feel invulnerable against certain shafts. Thus 
it is that he never stooped to retaliate; the blame of honest people 
served for his revenge. It is elsewhere that we must seek, me- 
thinks, for the disorder of an organism that appeared so vigorous. 
On this head I wish to alleviate the remorse of those who per- 
chance have some reason to feel it. Ardour of thought, fecundity 
of mind, vivacity of impressions, sensibility of heart, are not gra- 
tuitous gifts. When they are spent without calculation, they must 
be paid for in the most precious substance of our being. It is 
this prodigality of himself that developed in M. Caro the germs 
of the dread disease to which he succumbed. The world wondered 
that the first warning did not enlighten him as to a danger visible 
to all, and that he seemed to neglect it. For my part, I am per- 
suaded that he had understood it, but that he did not choose to 
listen. Is life worth living? To this query of a somewhat indo- 
lent melancholy we know how M. Caro responded: “ Yes, life is 
worth living, on one condition, that it be full, that it be lived.” 
But to live by measuring one’s strength, and by an economical 
diet not only of heart but of mind, would not that be to sacrifice 
to the love of life all that constitutes the interest, the charm, the 
honour of life ? 

One evening, in a certain house, a friendly provocation had 
obliged him to defend his philosophic convictions. After he had 
uttered his vivid protest, he ended by saying: “‘ Pour moi, plus je 
sens la mort, plus j’affirme Vdme.” The tone in which he pro- 
nounced these words left no room for doubt as to their meaning. 
Still he continued to spend his remaining strength without stint, 
for he would renounce nothing, neither work nor friendship. He 
had been obliged to discontinue his public lectures, for they would 
have cost him too great an effort. He took advantage of the time 
thus saved to him to unite his pupils oftener in the conferences to 
which I have referred. . . . Never had he put more ardour into 
his conferences ; for he felt that he was confiding to these young 
minds his philosophic testament, and was sowing the fields with 
a future whose harvest he would never reap. At the end of June 
he came at my request to distribute the prizes to some little girls of 
Alsatian or Lorraine origin, poor children twice orphaned, of their 
parents and their country. He exhorted them not to neglect the 
practise of those minor duties that are, as he told them, “ l’humble 
mais solide étoffe de la vie morale.” These are the last words he 
uttered in public. A few days later another attack of the kind that 
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had already endangered his life prostrated him on a bed from which 
he was no more to rise. But sudden as was the attack, it yet left 
him time to display his equipoise of soul. Without shrinking, he 
beheld the approach of the dread visitant. He understood her 
language and could reply to her. In the full exercise of his will he 
received a holy priest whose voluntary humility of life cannot debar 
him from the honour of these last appeals, and with the lucidity of 
his intellect undimmed, he craved from the light of faith a supple- 
ment that the greatest minds have deemed needful to the assurance 
of our reason. His writings are those of a philosopher ; his death 
was that of a Christian. This death was widely mourned, and, 
not to mention the one heart that still bleeds, there were many 
profoundly affected. Doubtless we must pity those who shared 
his affection, those who delighted in precious intercourse with him, 
and also the crowd of unknown friends whom he helped to solve 
supreme questions, and who to-day feel that they are alone in 
the presence of the eternal enigma. 

But I know not if we should pity him himself; if we should not 
rather count among the blessed those labourers in the good cause, 
who die whole, as he did, and who leave behind them with the 
memory of a life that never knew discredit, the memory of a mind 
that never knew decay. 


Repty or M. Berrranp. 
Sir, 

Your presence among us recalls to the Académie, as to yourself, old 
and beloved memories; your name is greeted by ardent and general 
sympathy. Of this you were not unaware when you solicited our 
votes, but at the same time you knew that talent alone has the 
right to compel them; you have reconciled the austerity of our 
traditions with a wish that is universal. The Académie Frangaise, 
eager to receive the great grandson of Madame de Staél, the 
grandson of the Duc de Broglie, and the worthy son of M. d’Haus- 
sonville, is at the same time happy to welcome to-day a sincere 
and enlightened friend of all that is good, and an elegant and 
accomplished writer. 

Your works, Sir, are worthy of praise, and what is more, of 
gratitude. Having read them with pleasure, we may re-read them 
with profit. Your documents are authentic, your judgment im- 
partial, and your counsel generous and prudent. Your book on the 
Salon of Madame Necker is a model few can imitate. 

The subject belonged to you by right of birth. An eminent 
critic to whom you have recently paid a tribute was justified in 
adding, after having read you, “and by right of conquest.” 

You interest us from the first page. You lead us into the midst 
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of the eighteenth century, to a little town in Switzerland, where, 
by a then not unusual accident, there existed an intelligent society 
that knew how to place talent in a favourable light. 

Suzanne Curchod, the daughter of the pastor of a neighbouring 
village, appeared born to the highest rank. She presided over the 
delightful Sociétié du Printemps, whose rules, rigorously observed, 
prohibited the admission of the fathers and mothers of the young 
people who composed it. The young Puritan there met Gibbon, 
the great historian, then a young student. A mutual sympathy 
attracted them; the rules did not prohibit it. All tended to 
favour an intimacy that was fated to become tender, and to promote 
a relation comparable, with more dignity on either side, with that 
of Goethe and Frederica Bremer, or, with a less timid ingenuousness, 
with that of Ampére with Julie Clairon..... 

The father of Gibbon opposed a marriage which he considered 
unsuitable. Several years passed. Gibbon renounced an affection 
that he cherished less from day to day. Yet they did not avoid 
meeting each other, they corresponded, and the separation was no 
rupture. In her brilliant Parisian salon, as in her voluntary exile 
at Coppet, Suzanne Curchod, who had become Madame Necker, 
cordially welcomed her old friend, happy, perchance, to enhance 
her kind hospitality by the splendour of a position Mrs. Gibbon 
could never have aspired to. 

Portraits abound in your charming book. You show us grouped 
in a somewhat studied intimacy, Marmontel and Thomas, Grimm 
and Suard, Morellet and Dorat, equally mediocre, and equally self- 
satisfied with the success of their works, that are to-day almost 
equally forgotten. 

Diderot appears without eagerness, like a guest who would fain 
be desired. You do not love him, that we can caczily perceive, but 
your courtesy is incapable of injustice. 

Buffon shows his delight in the sympathy he shares. You speak 
so well of him that, howsoever prejudiced one may be against him 
whom D’Alembert called the Marquis de Tufitres, one does not 
dream of contradicting you. 

With sympathetic emotion you have brought into your picture 
famous and charming women, the friends of your ancestress. You 
feel and you know how to communicate the spell of these by- 
gone memories. The charming quatrain of Theophile Gauthier 
appropriately ends and condenses one of your chapters :— 

J’aime & vous voir dans vos cadres ovales, 
Portraits fanés des belles du vieux temps, 
Tenant en mains des roses un peu piles, 


Comme il convient & des fleurs de cent ans. 


* * * 


* * 
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In reading, at the head of a chapter, the sweet name of Madame 
d’Houdetot, guarded by so many memories, I feared (I was wrong to 
fear) to meet with an affront clothed with the proprieties in which you 
have never been found wanting. Kind and frail Sophie, who found 
naught sweet in life but love, who followed her fancy and dis- 
sembled not, yet never forfeited anyone’s esteem! This was the 
privilege of a mind nourished from childhood upwards on the facile 
theories of this strange epoch. 

Born in 1730, lessons would: have come too late for her when 
she made the acquaintance of Madame Necker. The virtuous and 
intelligent Puritan did not attempt to give her any. She knew how 
to appreciate the frank and ardent nature, to admire the charm of 
mind, to pardon the too sensitive heart . . . that still dreamed, 
that would dream to her last hour, of a past, alas! far from blame- 
less, but which consoled her for everything. . . . The sincere admi- 
ration of Madame d’Houdetot for little Germaine (she was sincere 
in everything) strengthened the bonds of a mutual affection that 
never waned. 

The figure of Germaine Necker is attractive and life-like. One 
takes an interest in the charming child who is to become Madame 
de Staél. One is glad to find that Tronchin, without uttering the 
word ‘‘over-work,” which he certainly would have understood, 
prescribed solitude and rest for Germaine. The too precocious 
child was to renounce the learned and ingenious lessons of her 
mother, the books in which she delighted, the sciences whose 
burden her young intellect bore without apparent fatigue, the 
exhausting soirées in which the strange child, who was always en 
évidence enjoyed other people’s success (no small matter) as much 
as her own. 

Madame Necker, in her maternal pride and her mistaken peda- 
gogueism, regretted all her life the sudden interruption of her 
daughter’s studies. When, later on, people expressed admiration 
for the talents, the knowledge, the perfections of Germaine, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Ce n’est rien, absolument rien, auprés de ce que j’en 
voulais faire !”’ 

Germaine, however, did not care for lessons. Her treasure was 
in herself. She needed not their teaching to surpass Thomas, 
Marmontel, and Morellet. 

Grateful to her mother’s care, when she thought of her own 
mental gifts, it was to her father she felt beholden. ‘‘ We have 
here,” she said, in one of those letters dated from Coppet which 
you have revealed to our affectionate curiosity ; ‘“‘ we have here 
Mr. Gibbon, my mother’s old adorer, the one who wanted to 
marry her. I ask myself if I could have been born of his union 
with my mother. I say, No, and that it needed my father for 
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me to come into the world.” To come into the world! That 
was everything for her. She must shine in it, befall what may. 

Sincerity of judgment and narration is common to all your work. 
You are indulgent even to Diderot, even to Mdme. du Deffand. 
Yet I do not find you quite just to D’Alembert. Permit the 
Perpetual Secretary of the Académie des Sciences to prostrate him- 
self, lower than you have done, before an immortal genius. 

* oa * 3 

D’Alembert was wise and just. In his eyes tolerance was a 
right, intolerance a crime and a danger to all. Implacable 
against injustice, he would to-day, as then—doubt it not, Sir— 
have lent the support of his eloquence and the authority of his 
straightforwardness to the persecuted and the proscribed. 

You have treated Mérimée less favourably than D’Alembert. 
You believe, and it is one of your reasons for studying the author 
of Colomba, that he has been too severely judged. There is no 
severity in the recollection which Mérimée has left to his friends. 
If, as you suppose, he was born sensitive, vain, and timid, he 
reserved his sensibility for occasions chosen by himself. His still 
more occult vanity never offended anyone; and as to his timidity, 
I am no judge of it, for when I had the honour of meeting him he 
was not the most intimidated of the two. 

Mérimée preserved in his library, which was entirely destroyed by 
the incendiarism of the Commune, an edition of the Orientales, that 
was dated from the brilliant epoch which has been named the 
“* Spring-time of the Century,” when young Musset compared him 
to Calderon, and old Goethe, divining a transparent enigma, 
blended in one admiration the two words, “‘ Gazul” and ‘‘ Guzla.” 
On the title-page of this volume might be read: ‘ A. P. Mérimée, 
notre maitre a tous.” Mérimée rarely showed those two lines, the 
second of which contained two letters, V. H., that lent a singular 
value to the first. A vanity that refrains from a satisfaction such 
as this is not a distinctive trait of character. 

Mérimée, after his first publications, was, you say, no longer an 
unknown person. Exaggeration in praise is a thing to be avoided. 
You have avoided it too carefully. Mérimée, who never studied 
anything without sifting it to the bottom, who, as Cousin re- 
marked, never knew anything by halves, made his début as a 
master among masters. It is permissible to choose another guide. 
One may, I think, prefer other books than his complete works for 
a juvenile library, or, even if it be given one to form it, for one 
destined to adolescents. Yet no one thinks of excluding Horace. 
His morality was like Mérimée’s. Horace, you will tell me, was 


a pagan. Mérimée was also a pagan, and, like Horace, a very 
honest man. 
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With less surprise, I will venture on certain serious reservations 
as to your appreciation of the character and talent of Ste. Beuve. 
Your conscientious study of this brilliant and earnest mind ends 
by a question to the reader. 

Why, you ask, despite a blameless existence. ... an ardent 
love of letters, an indefatigable ardour for work, a scrupulous 
literary probity, considerable personal qualities, wit,—in a word, 
despite his genius, why does the younger generation show so little 
sympathy for Sainte-Beuve? 

The question is clearly propounded. Permit me to reply to it. 

Sainte-Beuve was proud of the expression “‘ He is my friend,” when 
uttered by certain lips; he permitted none to say “‘ He is one of our 
friends.”” This double plural, to his praise be it said, was to him 
an intolerable solecism. As a writer, he acknowledged no coterie, 
as a journalist no party; ever militant, he fought under one sole 
banner. This banner bore a motto that no party has ever dared 
to adopt, ‘‘ Truth.”” He believed that he had the right to leave 
all, there are those who have dared to say to betray all, for its 
sake. 

Sainte-Beuve indignantly repudiated the cynical maxim which 
so many worthy people are proud to put in practice: ‘One 
must always stand by one’s friends.” Let us love our friends, 
rejoice in their success and share their sorrows; but do not let us 
defend them except when they are right ; do not let us praise them, 
even in public, except when they deserve praise. Truth is, like 
justice, the right and to the advantage of everyone. In certain 
cases it would be unduly severe not to pardon those who choose to 
forget it ; yet it is intolerable to boast of this forgetfulness. 

Nearly always, Sir, in choosing you as a guide, one is well content 
to be led. You studied Madame Sand before Madame de Staél, for 
which her admirers owe you their thanks. In his brilliant essays 
on literary history, M. Caro, like yourself, has done successive 
homage to these two great heroines of French prose. His opinion 
agrees with yours, a matter of no surprise to us, for on more than 
one point (tis praise I willingly accord to you) your predecessor 
resembled you in literary taste, in inflexible austerity of principle, 
and in amiable indulgence in applying it. 

Your studies on Madame de Staél and on Madame Sand establish 
your right to recognize to-day, in close proximity to one you have 
judged with so much truth and justice, another talent of the first 
order. For the author of the Péché de Madeleine, no praise would 
seem too high. For her invincible modesty none can appear too 
curt. I, Sir, will imitate your respectful silence. 

Studies on contemporary literature or on the society of a bygone 
time, were for Caro, as for yourself, but relaxations or preliminaries. 
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While you attack formidable problems, you prudently abstain 
from solving them. The confidence with which you have inspired 
your colleagues, led them, on the occasion of a political meeting, 
to impose upon you the duty of investigating one of the many 
sides of the grave, sad problem of poverty. Your generous mind 
has cleaved persistently to these painful and touching questions. 
According to legislators, the evil is incurable. The solution is left 
to men of good courage. To have the right to cry, ‘‘ Blessed are 
they that mourn,” one should be able to add, “‘ for they shall be 
comforted.”’ Law, dumb, austere, and inflexible, has never consoled 
anyone. . . . We all owe our highest effort to active good, yet 
none have the right to impose it on us. He who could detect a 
contradiction in these maxims would have made but little progress 
along the road where you are so sure a guide. 

About four centuries ago Europe was nearly shaken to its 
centre. Luther, invoked by both parties, wrote to the peasants 
that God prohibited sedition; and, in his reply to the nobles, he 
reproached them with a tyranny that the nations could not, 
would not, and should not endure. Observe the contradiction. 
The interval is immense between right on one side and duty 
on the other; charity can bridge it over. All is lost when it is 
exacted ; more than lost, when it is refused. 

It is, Sir, your province, both as the friend and the successor of 
M. Caro, to remind us of his talents, to praise his endowments, and 
to speak to us of the authority of his judgment, and the regrets he 
leaves behind him. 

Caro’s talent was both natural and cultured, his mind strong and 
gracious, his criticism solid and ingenious. . . . To sit in judgment 
on him, one needs to possess oneself his rare and elevated gifts. 
The place I occupy to-day, although it does not authorize me to 
reiterate what is in the minds of all, justifies me in thanking you 
for having said it so well. 

Caro loved the light. If, when the occasion presented itself, he 
ventured, like his predecessors at the Sorbonne, to enter the subter- 
ranean passages of psychology, if at times he raised the mind to the 
perilous heights of the Infinite, he knew how to hold it there 
spell-bound, without the promise of certainty. Like unto the radiant 
star towards which our planet ever tends without reaching it, the 
problems of metaphysics may cheer, enlighten, and even sometimes 
blind us. It is from afar that we must admire them, while we 
speak of them in fear and trembling. 

One of our confréres, Pére Gratry, full of scientific ardour, a pupil 
in his day of the Ecole polytechnique, called one day on the 
geometrist Poinsot. He expressed a wish to consult him on a 
matter of great importance. 
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The conversation was a lengthy one. Pére Gratry came away 
from it charmed. It is he who gave me this information. 
‘“‘Poinsot,” said he, “is a great mind, and admirably eloquent.” 

Poinsot, on his side, had not forgotten the visit of his amiable 
confrere. I found an opportunity of inquiring on what problem 
he had been consulted. 

“Le Pére Gratry,” he replied, ‘‘asked me whether I believed 
the planets to be inhabited?” ‘‘ What was your reply?” ‘It 
could but be one,” said Poinsot: ‘‘ I do not know.” 

**T do not know.” These are, on many matters, the last words 
of human science. Embellished by eloquence, expounded with 
talent, by the pen of a philosopher, or from the lips of a professor 
of geometry, if he choose to devote himself to them, these 
words may compel admiration and leave behind them enduring 
memories. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


About Woodcock. 


To tHe Epitors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As one who has shot woodcock in various parts of the world, and 
given some attention to their habits, may I be allowed to add a word or 
two to the interesting controversy in your pages. 

On the whole I am inclined to agree with Mr. Campion and 
Dr. Stanley, as to the reason why woodcock arrive in such large 
numbers on the west instead of on the east coast of the British Isles; 
viz., ‘that they have overshot the British Isles at night, and with 
morning turned back upon them rather than face the unknown perils of 
the broad Atlantic.” 

There are few men, living or dead, who have shot more woodcock in 
their time than the late Hobart Pasha. He was quite the best wood- 
cock shot it has ever been my fortune to meet; the Sea of Marmora and 
the Gulf of Ismid were his hunting grounds. He was in telegraphic 
communication with all the lighthouse-keepers, and by this means he 
received timely intimation of the arrival of the birds at any of his 
favourite haunts, and started off immediately in his little steam yacht 
from Constantinople, where for many years of his life he spent the 
winter. He got marvellously good shooting, sometimes making very 
large bags, and when I shot with him a few years before his death, he 
was still as keen as a schoolboy, and as quick as thought. Many were 
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the discussions we had, in the long winter evenings, upon the habits of 
woodcock, and the reason why the first arrivals of them were always 
found on the northern and not on the southern shores of the inland 
seas. 

I think Hobart’s views might be summed up briefly as follows. He 
would say: ‘* You see the birds are flying south in accordance with their 
instinct, and as long as they see the land under them they continue to 
fly, even if tired, for they know that they can light at any moment ; 
but as soon as they come to water, if they are at all tired they plump 
down at once, and this, notwithstanding that it may be a comparatively 
narrow sea like the Gulf of Ismid, for I always find the birds on the 
north shore before I find them on the south.” This I know to have 
been Hobart’s view, and you will see that it corresponds broadly with 
the views of Mr. Campion and Dr. Stanley, though Hobart would have 
left out the ‘‘ overshot” and the ‘‘ turned back,” for he gave woodcock 
the credit of being able to see by night, and of knowing what they were 
about ; he was also of opinion that the birds during their migrations 
fly low, and not high, as some people think. 

The letter from Professor Hull, F.R.S., in your December number, 
wherein he accuses Mr. Campion and Dr. Stanley of ‘‘ having overlooked 
the fact that the world is going round” is so remarkable, and his line 
of argument is so grotesque, that if I venture to criticise it, I must do 
so with the reservation that I am even now in doubt as to whether 
Professor Hull is in earnest, or only poking fun at us. 

The fact that the world is going round must be taken in connection 
with the equally indisputable physical fact that it carries its atmosphere 
with it absolutely and entirely. Did it not do so, such terrific hurri- 
canes would prevail everywhere except close to the poles, that no tree 
or building could exist, and no human being or beast could stand 
upright, as the wind would exceed by ten times the velocity of any 
known hurricane. 

The forces of nature which Professor Hull endeavours to press into 
his service to account for the flight of woodcock, do in point of fact 
exist, as evidenced by the easterly direction of the trade winds. 
Meteorologists tell us, and tell us plausibly, that the trade winds are 
caused by the heating of the atmosphere in the equatorial regions which 
causes it to rise, and the cooler air rushing in from the north and south 
to fill up its place produces a constant current; to which the easterly 
direction is imparted in consequence of the air coming from the sub- 
tropical regions not having acquired the equatorial velocity of the earth. 
Here, then, is a perfectly clear and intelligible cause and effect. But to 
talk of a bird which is endeavouring to fly south, being left behind by 
the earth, and making only a south-west course, is to ignore, or at any 
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rate to misapprehend, the simple physical fact that a bird once launched 
into the atmosphere is dependent upon the motion, or absence of motion» 
in that atmosphere, and upon its own intrinsic powers of locomotion, 
and upon nothing else. I mean, of course, only as to horizontal direc- 
tion ; for the force of gravity is. constant, and has to be constantly 
neutralized while the bird is flying by its own muscular effort. A bird 
in the air is acted upon by the wind, or, in other words, by the air in 
motion, in exactly the same way in which a ship is acted upon by an 
ocean current ; she goes with it, does not feel it, and would not know 
that it existed save with reference to the land or fixed and anchored 
objects ; and the earth in its rotation no more leaves its atmosphere 
behind it than it leaves its water behind it. Moreover, as a matter of 
fact, in the latitudes in which woodcock fly, westerly winds prevail ; 
and it is quite certain that if a woodcock started from Norway during a 
westerly wind, and tried to steer due south, he would alight to the 
eastward of the meridian he started from by exactly the distance due to 
the velocity of the wind ; and the rotation of the earth would have no 
more effect upon this course than the rotation of the planet Mercury 
has upon the price of cotton at Liverpool. 

It must be obvious to all logical minds that if Professor Hull’s line of 
reasoning is correct, the same forces which apply to birds flying in the 
air must apply equally to all other objects passing through the air with- 
out being in contact with the earth—bullets and cricket balls, for 
instance; so that when rifle-butts are placed in a north and south 
direction marksmen would have to make a large allowance for the 
rotation of the earth (638 miles an hour in this latitude, as the Professor 
tells us) as well as the allowance for wind, which we know they always 
do make. In like manner when wickets are pitched north and south, 
the bowler ought to bowl at cover-point, or square-leg, if he wanted to 
hit the wicket. 

It will be observed that Professor Hull bases his argument upon what 
he terms “‘ the difference of their initial velocity of rotation.” That is 
to say (if I understand him correctly) that the birds, when flying south, 
are coming to a part of the earth which has a greater velocity of rota- 
tion than the part they came from, and that thus to a certain extent 
they get left behind, and make a south-west instead of a south course. 
If this is sound reasoning, it must be obvious that bullets, and shot 
from great guns, which derive the whole of their energy from a force 
generated at the point of their initial velocity of rotation, and which are 
certainly less affected by local winds than birds are, would suffer very 
great aberration in a westerly direction, if fired south. Our modern 
guns have a practical range of five or six miles, and the difference in the 
velocity of rotation at latitude 52° N. and at 51° 55’ N. must be con- 
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siderable, and ought, according to Professor Hull, to produce a 
considerable error. No such error exists. 

I must leave the Professor to explain, and I have no doubt that your 
pages will be open to any sound scientific argument from such a source. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. C. Penrose FirzGeraxp, 
Captain R.N. 


The Volunteer Movement. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe ‘“ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you permit me as one who has witnessed the rise of the 
Volunteer movement from 1858 to offer a few observations upon this 
truly national topic. 

In the event, unhappily, of a war breaking out, it is, I humbly venture 
to think, obvious that, if we had not the Volunteer force to rely on, the 
Regular Army would have to be considerably increased, say, from 
150,000 to 180,000. The Militia also would have to be embodied to the 
extent of 120,000, perhaps 150,000, effectives. In the last great war, 
1814, with a population of eighteen millions, we had in regular forces, 
army and navy, upwards of 500,000 men. In my youthful days of 1851*, 
with a population of twenty-seven millions, we had 150,000 regulars ; 
the Militia were to have been called out in 1852, but the scheme fell 
through, owing to party dissensions. What difficulty we had in the 
Crimean War in raising men, I need not now comment upon. Now, in 
the ensuing year, 1889, in case of war, we should require at least 
15,000 or 20,000 men for Canada and the American Colonies, and quite as 
many for Australia and New Zealand, to say nothing of the Cape and 
our other dependencies. In India it is clear we could not do without 
80,000 regular troops, perhaps more ; this leaves only 25,000 or 30,000 
for home defence of regular troops. Surely no one would contend that 
100,000 or 120,000 raw Militia would be equal to 300,000 or 400,000 
well-trained Volunteers, well accustomed (for this is the point to be well 
considered) to fight with artillery, and defend ramparts, fortifications, &c., 
and most of them good marksmen. I write these few lines, not as a 
military amateur, which I am not, nor as a critic, which I have no 
pretentions to be, but simply as one, who, having, when a boy of twelve, 
witnessed the Coronation of our esteemed Sovereign, as a young man, 


* Alison’s History of Europe, vols. ix. and x. 
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the funeral of the Great Duke, and in mature age, the first review of 
the Volunteer force in Hyde Park in 1860, and also as one who, having 
been connected with our North American Colonies for more than thirty 
years, by very dear friendships and associations, humbly trusts never to 
see the day when, through inadvertence or want of proper patriotic 
spirit, our national means of defence shall be so neglected as to leave 
us at the mercy of a foreign invader or hostile power. 


This England never did and never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror; 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we shall sport them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your Obedient Servant, 
Dec. 4, 1888. C. Wits. 


Church Hymns. 


To tHe Epitrors or tHe “Natrona Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Before anyone commits himself to positive statements as to the 
accuracy of a particular text, he ought to investigate its history some- 
what more carefully than your correspondent M. G. K. seems to have 
done.* Toplady, in his ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” did write 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power, 
and in this form the line appears in the Gospel Magazine for March, 
1776. Toplady was then editor of that magazine, and the line was 
never altered by him. 
In 1815 it was changed by Coterill to 
Save from wrath and make me pure, 
and the latter part of this reading was adopted by Morrell and How. 
While I am writing about this hymn I may as well add that Toplady 
himself made an alteration in stanza 4, line 3. In the Gospel Magazine 


he wrote 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 


but in his Psalms and Hymns changed this to 
When I soar to worlds unknown. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful Servant, 
December 16, 1888. G. A. C. 


* National Review, September, 1888, p. 144. 
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The Royal Commission on Gold and Silver. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Permit me to make some further observations on the Commis- 
sioner’s Final Report on the gold and silver question. It may be 
alleged concerning said report, as the Scotchman said of the haggis, 
that, “‘ there is a deal of confused feeding in it.” We are told, many 
times over, in varying words, that, ‘‘ The action of the Latin Union in 
1873 broke the link between silver and gold which had kept the price 
of the former as measured by the latter, constant at about the legal 
ratio.” It would be more correct, perhaps, to call it the artificial ratio. 
From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present time, the 
ratio has varied from 11 to 1, to 22 to1; it is difficult to show, there- 
fore, where the legality comes in. In the dark ages there was a 
statutory price for certain commodities, and also for the use of money ; 
but we have changed all that. Said ‘‘ Report” contains much valuable 
information, but the summary conclusion is good for nothing. We 
have both capital and silver in abundance, but the Commissioners have 
made no practical suggestions towards the improvement of the currency. 
We set the evil example by rejecting silver, except as a token coinage, 
in 1816, and can revert to the natural use thereof without consulting 
other nations. In France, the amount of gold and silver in the bank 
reserves is about equal in value. In the United States, payments are 
made in a token silver currency unless gold is specified, in which case 
it is not unusual to add one-sixth to the amount to bring the payment 
up to the gold standard. One section of the report favours the issue of 
bank notes based on silver, but this would confuse accounts without 
meeting the difficulty. At present we would require to take such notes 
at 80 per cent. discount. The United States dollar passes at 20 per 
cent. above its intrinsic value on the credit of the State; it would seem 
better policy to put the approximate intrinsic value in the silver coins, 
and thus enable them to do their work. As to the British currency : 
during the French war, the precious metals were so scantily supplied 
that inconvertible notes were an absolute necessity. The Bank of 
England note for £5 was worth only £8 10s. in gold in 1813, and these 
notes had to be redeemed accordingly by 1819. As to the gold and 
silver ratio, it would seem to me equally wise to attempt to “link” 
together the prices of bank shares, and of landed property, as to 
attempt to fix the said ratio for the future. Gold has fallen off in the 
supply by one-third in twenty years, while the supply of silver has been 
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doubled. Many have alleged that the fall in the price of silver (and of 
other commodities) was owing to the cessation in the coining thereof by 
the Latin Union, till they actually seem to believe it themselves. 

Mr. Jevons tells us that ‘ prices may temporarily rise or fall inde- 
pendently of the quantity of gold or silver in the country; ultimately 
they must be governed by this quantity.” It may be observed further, 
with reference to prices, that, where there is a heavy fall, it exceeds 
that which is reasonable, and vice versu. We now see strong symptoms 
of a reaction, and this would probably be aided by a larger and a 
thoroughly sound currency. The rise in prices that would result there- 
from would tell upon the agricultural, landed, manufacturing, and 
other interests. 

If the banks were enabled to pay more largely in silver they would 
no doubt consult the wishes and convenience of their customers, as 
they do at present, but the larger option would enable them to check a 
run on specie. Though the proposed coins would be larger, there need 
not be more silver in circulation. Banks with a larger reserve would 
afford a better commercial basis, and larger silver coins would be smaller 
payments, the florin, for example, being the tenth of a sovereign, having 
less purchasing power than it now has. The proposed addition of 
twenty millions sterling to our silver and note currency would afford 
a note circulation of 20s. per head, as it was in 1844. By using silver 
in a rational way, we would bring down the undue appreciation of 
gold and restore natural prices. It was the demonetization of silver, 
followed by the falling off in the supply of gold, that interfered with 
contracts, and increased all fixed payments. By reverting to natural 
prices we would restore the value of land, and afford employmemt to 
those who are drifting into poverty and crime in our towns. While 
natural prices would benefit Britain, our colonies would be enabled 
to employ and accommodate our surplus population, and we should 
not grudge them the best emigrants obtainable, as they would thus 
consume twice as much of our manufactures, and supply double the 
produce they now afford us. 

We may yet see that the restricted currency is at the root of our 
Irish difficulties. There are 5,000 holdings there which are vacant, 
and probably some thousands in Britain also, which make no return to 
the owners. There are many mines and manufactories in the same 
position. When any business is worked without profit, or even at a loss, 
it tells sadly on those engaged therein. 

We are told in Part III. of the “‘ Report” that, by the monetary 
policy of the Latin Union, Germany, &c., the standard of value 
in Britain has been gravely impaired, and its future stability as well as 
that of the silver standard of India, seriously endangered. It should 
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be borne in mind that Germany and other states followed our evi 
example in adopting the gold standard, and also that we can utilise 
silver once more without consulting other states. We have the advan- 
tage in the renovation of our silver coinage, that its proportion to that 
of gold is small, the silver we require to buy is cheap, and the gold 
required for its purchase is at a premium. If we had the enterprise to 
purchase the silver we require forthwith, and especially if India were 
to act in like manner, it would probably tell in the natural way upon 
the ratio. 

In Part I. of ‘‘ Report,” we are told that the gold price of silver did 
not rise with other commodities thirty or forty years ago. It did rise, 
however, to the extent of twopence per ounce beyond the standard 
price, and the demand and supply did not warrant any further advance, 
as silver was wanted chiefly as small change, or in countries where that 
metal was the standard. Gold was otherwise, and elsewhere, most in 
demand. We hear of the probable increase in the supply of gold from 
Africa, but the supply of silver from the Broken Hill mine in New South 
Wales is about equal in value to all the gold produced in Africa, say 
£900,000 per annum, and the gold supply from New Zealand has fallen 
off to double that amount. Though the Broken Hill mine is valued at 
eight millions sterling, the silver mines there have probably been 
worked ata loss on the whole. In mining for the precious metals the 
profit, as has been said before, is derived mainly from the use and 
greater abundance thereof. The five-fold increase of our combined 
imports and exports from 1840 to 1880 is one of the notable results. 
While the currency was abundant we advanced ‘“‘ by leaps and bounds,” 
but now we get along in fetters as well as we can. Our trade was non- 
progressive from 1816 to 1850, from 1873-86 it has fallen off in value 
by £4 14s. per head, or nearly one-fourth, but that is chiefly owing to 
lower prices. The value of the precious metals obtained since 1850 has. 
been multiplied many times over by use in the commerce of the world. 
Our policy in Britain tends to stagnation, not fructification, as far as 
silver is concerned. As regards the currency we are starving, as it 
were, in the midst of plenty. 

It is assumed in the summary of the main “ Report” that the ratio 
of 153 to 1 could and should have been maintained. This position may 
seem absurd when we are using silver of recent coinage, of which the 
ounce, costing forty-three pence, is current at sixty-six pence after 
passing through the Mint. The wisdom of those gentlemen who 
suppose that an international agreement could be obtained and main- 
tained on any such basis, may remain for the present an open question. 
The international agreement as to the Sugar Bounties does seem to be 
a success. As the case stands with silver, it is probable that surrep- 
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titious coins may be issued of the proper fineness that will pass for 
about 50 per cent. more than the cost. The issue of such silver coins 
as have been produced by the Mint of late, when we consider the price 
of bar silver, suggests the possibility of the British Government going 
into liquidation. The state of our currency by lowering prices has 
reduced the value of landed estate by 80 per cent. If we take the 
exchange between gold and silver at 30 per cent., the increase on 
mortgage debts and other liabilities, arising from the appreciation of 
gold, which is our standard, may be reckoned at 15 per cent. The 
income is reduced by 30 per cent., and the debts increased by 15 per 
cent., which should account for the landlords’ difficulties in Ireland as 
well as in Britain. The restoration of natural prices by means of an 
honest and sufficient currency would tell favourably in many depart- 
ments of business. The main causes of the appreciation of gold are, 
the diminishing supply, and the more general adoption of the gold 
standard. In the case of silver, the partial disuse thereof as part of 
the currency in various countries, and the vastly increasing supply, 
meanwhile, will account for the fall in price. One thing is clear, that 
there is not gold enough being obtained to do the commercial work of 
the world, and that a further decrease in the supply thereof would cause 
further confusion. It has been alleged that Britain would lose by 
returning to the natural use of silver, by a virtual reduction on the 
amount of, and interest upon, foreign loans ; but this will apply to our 
national debt as well as all taxation and fixed payments, as has been 
stated above. The necessity for a rectification of the currency was 
shown plainly enough years before the late reduction of interest on the 
3 per cents. was effected, and should have taken precedence thereof. 
The exclusion of silver has resulted in the gradual screwing up of 
certain values, and in the general reduction of prices, owing to a 
restricted currency. Those who have benefited by this state of affairs 
should now release the heavy burden, and let the oppressed go free. 
The present writer does not suffer by the existing state of affairs— 
quite the contrary—but takes the liberty of viewing the case as from 
an independent standpoint ; private interest should not interfere with 
the public welfare. 

Permit me to suggest that notes for 50s., 20s., and also for 10s., 
if issued only by the Bank of England for the present, would eco- 
nomise gold and save the cost of wear and tear on gold. Bankers 
would send in such notes for payment or renewal at pleasure, and they 
would thus be kept in a better condition than one-pound notes are in 
Scotland or Ireland. Any sum beyond the amount of the enlarged 
legal tender should be paid in gold if required. The colour of these 
smaller notes should differ respectively from each other and from the 
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larger notes. Ifthe Bank of England were responsible for a larger part of 
our currency, and possibly for a much larger business besides in Indian 
exchange (provided that the silver currency of the two countries was 
mainly identical and of a proper intrinsic value), that Bank could raise 
the requisite additional capital by the issue of debentures at 3 per cent., 
and could have a good return therefrom, while doing excellent service 
to the public, both at home and abroad. Scotch and Irish one-pound 
notes might be current as heretofore. 

Whoever may benefit, if any, by a debased and deficient currency, the 
public interest and the credit of the British Empire suffer most 
materially. Certain classes and interests are thus subsidised at the 
cost of the community, and our commerce is hampered at home and 
abroad. Debts incurred before 1873 by parties at home or abroad, as 
well as the interest thereon, have been increased, say by 15 per cent., 
through the artificial appreciation of gold, mainly owing to our rejection 
of silver. It must be admitted that silver coins should not exceed in 
their intrinsic value; but widespread mischief must result from the 
reliance on gold alone. Iam just informed that the Australian silver 
mines are more promising than ever, though production has been 
hampered by the late drought ; which has also lowered the estimate of 
the South Australian wheat crop to four bushels per acre. As with 
wheat when the world’s supply is short, the quarter will buy the more 
gold; so when gold is short, being our accepted standard, the sovereign 
will buy the more of all other commodities. A short time serves to 
raise or lower prices, whether the cause be natural or artificial ; the late 
movements in wheat, copper, and salt will illustrate the case. As 
regards rents in these kingdoms, if we had put our currency on a 
rational basis by 1880, when prices were showing the effects of a short 
currency, we would have had a proper foundation whereon to rest our 
future business ; but rents have since been reduced, and the difficulties 
of the adjustment of the currency are thus increased. It should be 
evident, however, that without a proper use of silver we need not expect 
a restoration of general prosperity or of natural prices. It should be 
borne in mind that a country may have capital in abundance, while the 
currency is deficient, but this tends to the impoverishment of myriads. 

I remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


Cheltenham, Cuas. Witson. 


December, 1888. 


P.S.—As to the plucking of the Goschen geese, the worst is over, as 
the further reduction is now discounted in the price of the stock. The 
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total silver coinage of the United States, with paper based thereon, 
according to latest authorized report, is £99,963,000, being five and 
a-half times our silver currency. Their actual gold coinage is 
£141,000,000, as compared with ours, which is estimated at 120 millions 
sterling. The increase in the silver currency of the ‘“ States” during 
the year is £11,000,000, and the decrease in their gold currency one 
million sterling. Their currency is far from perfection, but it is very 
much more effective than our miserable silver currency and appreciated, 
though sadly worn-out, gold coinage. 

Victoria is one of the main sources of the supply of gold, and we 
should note the falling-off in that colony of 30 per cent. in the yield 
during the past six years. The profit, as noted above, from the 
surreptitious coinage of silver, though it might be up to standard 
fineness, may cause the work to be done in foreign countries, or even at 
sea. We should not encourage evil-doers again, as we did by issuing 
sixpences that could be made to pass for half-sovereigns. The restora- 
tion of our coinage in 1695 cost the country £2,700,000; and the 
renovation requires to be done afresh before the currency will do its 
proper work. 

It is alleged that a much larger amount of silver currency would 
reduce the value of, and of the interest upon, foreign loans. Taking 
the American estimate of the appreciation of gold, namely one-sixth, 
the Australian loans of £150,000,000 are thus increased by £25,000,000, 
and the interest, being 4 per cent., is increased by one million sterling 
per annum. Our National Debt, and the interest thereon, is thus 
increased in the same proportion. The failing supply of gold may yet 
reduce prices by one-half, as compared with 1873 ; doubling all debts, 
while thus reducing the resources for paying them. As to the fall in 
prices since 1873, the Times of 19th December supplies Giffin’s estimate, 
based on sixteen articles of commerce, showing an average fall of 254 
per cent. If we take landed estate, we find that the fall in value is not 
less ; and the gross decrease in the value thereof in these kingdoms 
may be reckoned at £500,000,000. 
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